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PREFACE. 


IITUCH lias been already written about the Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
The long series of such books begins with the famous 
** Supplementary Glossary of Sir H. M. Elliot. Then 
comes Mr. Sherring’s valuable account of the people^ 
principally based on enquiries in Benares. Por Oudh 
we have Sir C. A. Elliott’s “Chronicles of UnAo,” 
Mr. Benett’s “ Clans of BAd Bareli,” and Mr. Camegy’s 
“ Notes.” Besides these there is a large body of litera- 
ture on the subject, such as Mr. GrowdeV^ Mathura,” 
Mr. Atkinson’s Cliapters in the “Hi^lay^*Ga2etteer,” 
General Cunningham’s “ Archseological Eeports,” Gene- 
ral Sleeman’s “Rambles and Recollections” and “Jour- 
ney in Oudh,” Mr. Greeven’s researches about sweepers^ 
and a great mass of miscellaneous memoirs included in 
the Settlement Reports, District Gazetteers, “Indian 
Antiquary,” “Calcutta Review,” and other periodical 
literature. The notes in the present book will show how 
much I am indebted to the researches of my piede* 
cessors in the same line of enquiry. 

It is again fortunate that a long series of valuable 
books has been devoted to the races on the boundaries 
of these Provinces; for it must be remembered that 
these frontiers arc purely ge(^;raphioal and not etiuuoal. 

Vor. I. « * 



Thus we hare a large mass of information collooted by 
Mr. Eisley, Mr. O’Donnoll and Dr. Buchanan Ilamilton 
for Beh&r, by Colonel Dalton for Cliota Nagpur, by 
Mr. BUslop for yie Central Indian tribes, by Colonel Tod 
and Sir J. Malcolm for Rajput&na, and by Mr. Ibbetson 
and Mr. Maclagan for the Panjab. Of all these autho- 
rities it will be seen that I have made ample use. 

This book so far differs from any previous account 
of the races of these Provinces that it attempts to supply 
some more detailed information regarding their man- 
ners, customs, marriage institutions and religion. It is 
perhaps well that this task should be essayed now, how- 
ever imperfect and unsatisfactory the present venture 
may be. There can be little doubt that caste is under- 
going at present a process of transition. The Dravidian 
races who skirt the great Ganges-Jumna valleys are 
becoming rapidly Br^hmanizod, and will probably in a few 
years have lost much of what is peculiar to them and 
interesting to the Ethnologist and student of the develop- 
ment of popular religion . Even now our Kols, Khar wars 
Choros and M^njhis are much less primitive people than 
their brethren, whose manners and institutions have 
been analysed by Colonel Dalton, Mr. Eisley and Mr. 
Hislop. The improvement of oommimications, the faci- 
lity for visits to the sacred shrines of Hinduism, the 
Br&hmanioal propaganda preached by those most active 
of all missionaries— the Panda and the Purobit, the Jogi 
and the Sanny&n— will before long obliterate much of 
the primitive ideas which they still retain though in a 
modihod form. A long service spent in Mirzapnr, the 
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last refuge of the IhRavidian races, has, I trust, enabled 
me to supply some new facts r^arding these interesting 
people. 

For the races of the plains I have based my acoonnt 
of them on a series of not^ collected throughout the 
Provinces by a number of independent enquirers, both 
official and non-official, whose services were made avail- 
able by the District Officers. The work could not have 
been even attempted without much .cordial co-operation 
on the part of Ihstiict Officers and a large body of 
native gentlemen to whose generosity in devoting some 
of their scanty leisure to this investigation it is impos- 
sible for me to do full justice. At the opening of each 
article I have been careful to name the gentlemen to 
whose aid 1 am indebted. 

There are some special causes which make an enquiry 
of tills kind a work of more than usual difficulty. 
There is, first, the reticence of the lower castes which 
must he overcome before they can be induced to yield 
the secrets of their tribal organisation and religious 
life. To the average rustic the advent of a stranger, 
note-book in hand, who interrogates them on such 
subjects, suggests a possibility that he may have some 
ulterior objects in connection with a coming Eovenue 
Settlement or Income Tax assessment. It requires no 
ordinary amount of tact and temper to overcome this 
barrier ; and there is besides among the lower castes an 
uneasy suspicion that rites and ritual, which in the eyes 
of the average Brahman are boorish and a survival of a 
degraded savagery, are a matter to be ashamed of and 
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concealed. Hr. Qreeven’s experiences in connection with 
the sweepers of the Eastern Districts, whose sociology 
he has so carefully explored, are an ample proof of this. 
In connection with this there is another source of diffi* 
oulty in the movement which has sprung up among many 
castes towards claiming a higher status than is usually 
accorded to them. The Sh&stras and other religious 
literature of the Br&hmans have in recent years been 
ransacked by a number of castes whose so-called Aryan 
origin is more than doubtful to support a claim to kin- 
dred with races whose descent is universally admitted. 
Lastly, as the local patois varies from district to district, 
the manners and customs of the various castes vary from 
one end of the Province to the other. Hence care has 
been taken to guard as far as possible from general 
statements. A custom or a mode of worship prevailing 
among a caste in Sah&ranpur or Ballia may or may not 
extend as far as Aligarh on one side or Allah^bSd on the 
other. The exact habitat, so to speak, of these usages or 
beliefs can be worked out oidy by the associated en- 
quiries of a much larger number of investigators. The 
Subject Index which has been prepared may, it is hoped, 
be useful from tliis point of view. 

I liavo specially to acknowledge the valuable work 
done by Surgeon- Captain H. E. Drake-Brockman in 
connection with Anthropometry, the results of which 
are given in the Introduction, where I have endeavoured 
to sum up in a general way some of the more obvious 
facts in connection with the origin of caste and some 
other sociologioal problems. 



No one can undertake vitili a light heart suoh an 
enquiry as this oonneotod with a populaticm aggregating 
nearly forty-eight millions of souls ; and> at the outset 
had I been fully aware of the difficulty of suoh a surveyi 
I should have hesitated to undertake a work which has 
been carried out all through side by side with the mul- 
tifarious duties of a District Officer. I shall be quite 
satisfied if the following pages supply a useful basis for 
further investigation ; and, as the most satisfactory 
recognition of my work, I can only ask all interested in 
the matter to favour me with any corrections and criti- 
cisms which may tend to a greater degree of complete- 
ness and accuracy. I have avoided, as far as possible, 
the discussion of topics which are likely only to cause 
pain to sections of the people whoso pretensions to a 
higher rank or origin are, to say the least, disputed. 

The illustrations are reproductions of photographs 
taken at Mirzapur by Sergeant Wallace, U. E., of the 
Burki College. 




INTKODUCTrON. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Origin of Caste. 

fllHERE aro few questions witbin the whole sphere of 
Indian sociology which present more difficulty 
than those connected with the origin of caste. If the 
native of the country has any idea whatever on the sub- 
ject, it is sufficient for him to refer to a mass of texts 
which are, it is hardly nectssary to say, of little or no 
scientific value. Tl)ey merely record the views of 
various priestly schools from whom there is strong 
reason to believe that the system, as we now observe it, 
originated. It is on lines quite different from these that 
any real enquiry into the subject must proceed. It may 
bo well hero to give at starting the religious form which 
the tradition has assumed. 

2. To begin with the Veda. In the hymns, the most 
ancient portion of it, wo find the 

Caste in the Vedit« , 

famous vorsc,— “ When they divided 
man, how many did they make him ? What was his 
mouth P What his arms ? What aro oallol his thighs 
and feet ? The Br&hmana was his mouth, the Rijanya 
was made his arms, the Yaisya became his thighs, the 
Sfidra was bom from his feet.*” "European critics,” 


‘ Bis r«tfa,X.. 90 ; 6 , 7 . 
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says Professor Max Muller,^ “are able to show that 
even this verse is of later origin than the great mass of 
the hymns, and that it contains modem words, such as 
SMra and E&janya, wliich are not foimd again in the 
other hymns of the Rig Veda. Yet it belongs to the 
ancient collection of the Vedic hymns, and if it con- 
tained anything in support of caste, as it is now under- 
stood, the Brahmans would be right in saying that caste 
formed part of their religion and was sanctioned by their 
sacred writings. ’ ’ But he goes on to say : — “ If, then, with 
all the documents before us, we ask the question, — Does 
caste, as we find it in Manu and at the present day, 
form part of the most ancient religious teaching of the 
Vedas ? We can answer with a decided ‘ No.’ There is 
no authority whatever' in the hymns of the Veda for the 
complicated system of castes ; no authority for the offen- 
sive privileges claimed by the Brahmans ; no authority for 
the degraded position of the Siidras. There is no law to 
prohibit the different classes of the people from living 
together, from eating and drinking together ; no law to 
prohibit the marriage of people belonging to different 
castes : no law to brand the offspring of such marriages 
with an indelible stigma.”* 

3. We do road that men arc said to bo distinguislied 
into five sorts or classes, or literally five men or beings 
{Pancha Kaitayah). “ The commentator explains this 
to mean the four castes — Br&hman, Kshatriya, Vaisya 


' Chips /row a German 11., 312. 

* 211, Moftior WiUiftraa, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 17 sq. 
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and Sddra and the barbarous or Nishida. But SAyana, 
of course, expresses tbe received impressions of his own 
age. We do not meet with the denomination Kshatriya 
or Sudra in any text of the first book, nor with that of 
Vaisya, for vis, which does occur, is a synonym of man in 
general. BrAhman is met with, but in what sense is 
questionable.”* 

4. We do, of course, in the Veda meet with various 
trades and handicrafts which had even in this early age 
become differentiated. Thus in the nintli book of the 
Big Veda 'we have the famous passage which has been 
thus translated : — 

“ How various are the views which different men inspire ! 

How various are the ends which men of different craft desire ! 

The leech a patient seeks ; tbe smith looks out for something 
cracked. 

The priest seeks devotees from whom he may his fee extract. 

'With feathers, metal and the like, and sticks decayed and old, 

The workman manufactures wares to coin the rich man's gold. 

A poet I, my sire a leech, and corn my mother grinds : 

On gain intent we each pursue our tindes of diffei'ent kinds." * 

6. The present system of castes cannot, in fact, be 
dated before the time of Manu’s “ Institutes ” which “ was 
originally a local code, embodying rules and precepts, 
perhaps by different authors, some of whom may have 
lived in the 6th Century B. C., others in the 2nd 
Century B. C., and others even later. It was at 
first current among a particular tribe of BrAlunans, 


^ Wilson, Big Veda, Introduction, XLllL, I.» 20« 

’ The translation is from the North Britieh i^eoiev, L., 521« note. 
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called Mfinayas, who pichably occupied part of the 
Korth-Western regions l)etween the rivers Sftraswati 
and Drishadvati, but afterwards became generally 
adopted.”' 

6. As to the effect of those laws it may be well again 
to quote Professor Max Miiller.* “ After the victorious 
return of the Brfthmans the old laws of caste were re- 
enacted more vigorously than ever, and the Brahmans 
became again what they had been before the rise of Bud- 
dhism, the tenestrial gods of India. A change, however, 
had como over the system of caste. Though the laws of 
Manu still spoke of four castes — of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sddras — the social confusion during the long 
reign of Buddliism had left but one broad distinction : 
on the one hand the pure caste of the Brtihmans : on the 
other the mixed and impure castes of tho people. In 
many iilaoes the pure castes of tho Ivshatriyas and 
Vaisyas had become extinct, and those who could not 
prove their Brfihmanic descent were all classed together 
as Sddras. At present we should look in vain for pure 
Kshatriyas or VaLsyas in India, and tho families wliich 
still claim these titles would lind it dilhcult to produce 
their pedigree, nay, there are few avIio could lay claim 
to tho pure blood of the SCfdra. Low as the Sudra stood 
in the system of Manu, he stood higher than most of the 
mixed castes, tho Variiasankartis. Tho son of a Sddra 
by a Sddra woman is pui*cr than the son of a Siidm by a 


* MotiiiT Williauig, Iqc* c*V., 51 jy. 
^ Xoc. c^V.. 315 8<i. 



woman of tho highest caste (Hanu, X., 80) Hanu oalls. 
the Chandftla one of the lowest outoostes, because he is 
the son of a S&dra father and a Briihinacio mother. He 
evidently considered the mdsallianco of a woman more 
d^rading than that of a man. For the son of a Brfih- 
man father and a Sddra mother may in the seventh 
generation raise his father to the highest caste (Manu, X., 
64), while tho son of a Sddra father and a Br&luuan 
mother belongs for ever to the Ghand^las." 

7. And the same writer goes on to say : — 

" Manu represents, indeed, all the castes of Hindu 
society, and their number is considerable, as the result 
of mixed marriages between the four original castes. 
According to him the four primitive castes by inter- 
marrying in every possible way gave rise to sixteen 
mixed castes, which by continuing their inter-marriages 
produced the long list of the mixod castes. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whother Manu meant to say 
tliat at all times the offspring of a mixod marriage had 
to enter a lower caste. Ho could not possibly maintain 
that the sons of a Brahman father and a Yaisya mother 
would always bo a physician or Vaidya, tins being the 
name given by Manu to the offspring of these two castes. 
At present the offspring of a Sudra father and a Brah- 
man mother would ffnd no admission in any respectable 
caste. Their marriage would not bo considoi^ nuirriago 
at all. The only rational explanation of Manu*s words 
seems to be that originally the Vaidyas or physicians 
sprang from the union of aBr&hman father and a Yaisya 
moth», though thi% too, is of course nothing but a 



fanciful theory. If we look more carefully we shall 
find that most of these mixed castes are in reality the 
professions, trades and guilds of a half«oivilised society. 
They did not wait for mixed marriages before they came 
into existence. Professions, trades and handicrafts had 
grown up without any reference to caste in the ethnolo* 
gical or political sense of the word. Some of their names 
were deriTod from towns and countries wliero certain 
professions were held in particular estimation. Servants 
who waited on ladies were called Yaidehas, because they 
came from Yideha, the Athens of India, just as the 
Erench call the “portem d’eau” a “Savoyard.” To 
maintain that every member of the caste of the Yaidehas, 
in fact, every lady’s maid, had to bo begotten through 
the marriage of a Yaisya and a BrShmani, is simply 
absurd. In other oases the names of Manu’s castes 
were derived from their occupations. The caste of 
musicians, for instance, were called Yenas from vina^ 
the lyre. Now, it was evidently Manu’s object to bring 
these professional corporations in connection M'ith the old 
system of castes, assigning to each, according to its 
higher or lower position, a more or less pure descent 
from the original castes. The Yaidyas, for instance, or 
the physicians, evidently a respectable corporation, wore 
represented as the offspring of a Br&liman father and a 
Yaisya mother, while the guild of the fishermen, or 
Nishftdas, wore put down as the descendants of a Br&h- 
man father and a Sfidra mother. Manu could hardly 
mean to say that every son of a Yaisya father and Esha* 
triya mother was obliged to become a commercial travel- 
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let, or to enter the oaete of the Mag^hae. Hov eonld 
that caste have been supplied after the eztinotion in 
many places of the Eshatrija and Vaisya castes ? But 
having to assign to the Magadhas a certain social 
position, Manu recognised them as the descendants of 
the second and third castes, in the same way as the 
Herald’s office would settle the number of quartos of 
an earl or a baron.” 

8. Before leaving the consideration of caste as found 
in Manu’s ” Institutes,” it may he noted that we find side 
by side two discrepant views as to the oonnuhium of the 
orders. According to the milder, and apparently the 
older view, caste is determined by descent from the 
father, and a Bvija or twioe-bom man may take a wife 
from among BrShmans, Kshatriyas or Yaii^as. With a 
Sfidra woman alone he could not intermarry. By the 
other view a man was advised to marry a virgin of his 
own caste as his first wife, and after that he may proceed 
according to the rank of the castes. There is some 
reason to believe that under this rule he might take even 
a Sfidra woman as a second wife.* This, it is needless 
to say, represents a very different state of things from 
that which prevails under the modem rigid law of caste 
endogamy. 

9. It was caste in or about the stage of its development 
CMt. .nbwqoent to exhibited in the “Institutes” of 
Manu which Megasthenes, first of all 

III, lS-16; 44: IX., 22, 24 ; 86-87: III, 16-12: X, 
6, 6; 10—15: with Duneker’i oommento, EMorg vf AntijMitf, IT.. 
246 n. 
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ihe bar1)aTiaiM» observed in his embassy to the oomrt of 
Sandrocottos or Chandragupta (306 — 298 B. C.). He 
found seven, not four, castes — the philosophers, husband* 
men, shepherds, artisans, soldiers, inspectors and ooun* 
sellers of the king. The philosophers were the Br&h* 
mans, and the traveller indicates the prescribed stages of 
the Br&hmanical life. He distinguishes the Brachmanes 
from the Sarmanai, the latter of whom are supposed to 
represent the Buddhist Sramanas or monks, while the 
inspectors were the Buddhist supervisors of morals, after* 
wards referred to in the sixth edict of Asoka. 

10. This hasty survey of the historical development 
of caste sufficiently disposes of the popular theory that 
caste is a permanent institution, transmitted unchanged 
from the dawn of Hindu history and myth. 

11. Another and even graver misconception is to sup* 

C«te not to ^ “ peculiar to Hinduism 

Hmdawm. connected in some peculiarly 

intimate way with the Hindu faith. It is needless to say 
that caste as an institution is not confined to Indian soil. 
The Zendavasta shows that the early Persian community 
was divided into three castes or tribes, of which one lived 
by hunting, a second by grazing flocks, and the third by 
agriculture. “In this vespeot also,” says Herodotus,' 
“the Lacedaemonians resemble the Egyptians: their 
heralds, musicians and cooks succeed to their fathffls’ 
professions : so that a musician is son to a musician, a 
oook, of a cook, and a herald, of aherald: nor do others,an 



aicoount of the clearness of their voice, apply themsdves to 
this profession and ezolude others ; but they oontinue to 
practise it after thdr fathers.” This occupational or 
hereditary guild system of caste, which, as will be seen, 
was the most important factor in the development 
of this institution, prevailed and still prevails, as a 
matter of fact, all the world over. Nor is caste con- 
fined to votaries of the Hindu faith. On the oon- 
tray it is in its nature much more social than religious. 
It has been one of the most perplexing problems which 
beset the Christian Missionary to reconcile the restric- 
tions of caste with the perfect liberty of Christianity. 
Isl&m has boldly solved the diflBculty by recognising 
and adopting caste in its entirety. Not only does the 
converted Eftjput, Gujar or Jft^t remain a member of his 
original sept or section ; but he preserves most of those 
restrictions on social intercourse, intermarriage and the 
like, which make up the peasant’s conception of caste* 
As Mr. Ibbetson remarks, — "Almost the only difference 
which the convert makes is to shave his scalplook and 
the upper edge of his moustache, to repeat the Muham- 
madan creed in a mosque, and to add the Muham- 
madan to the Bindu marriage ceremony. As far a 
religion goes he worships Ehuda instead of Farameswar, 
keeps up his service in honor of Bhawftni, and regularly 
makes the due oblation for the repose of the sainted 
dead.” On the other hand, as will be seen everywhere 
in the course of the present survey, the members of 
orthodox Hindu castes worship the quintette of the 
Finch Fir, or famous local saints like Miyin or Mlr&n 
Sihib, Shih Madtlr or Saklii Sarwar 
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12. By another popular theory caste is eternal and 
immutable. The ordinary Hindu will 

Caate not immutable. 

say that it has always existed, that it 
is based on what he calls the Sh&stras, a vague body 
of religious literature of which he knows little more 
than the name. We hare already shown that the 
vague reference to caste in the Vedas discloses the 
institution at a very different stage from what we see 
it in the “Institutes’* of Mauu or at the present 
day. Even in an age so comparatively recent as 
that of Manu, the rules of connubium and social life 
were very different from those which prevail at pre- 
sent. The modem Vaishnava, for instance, would shud- 
der at the comparatively liberal permission given in 
these days for the use of meat.* But in addition to 
this we meet all through the range of Hindu history and 
myth with numerous illustrations of the mutability of 
caste. Thus in the Mahhbh&rata Bhima is married 
by his brother Tudhishthira to the Asura woman Hidim- 
bi, and the marriage rites are regularly performed^ 
while Draupadi, a Kshatriya girl, accepts as her husband 
at the Swayamvara Arjuna who pretends to be a 
Brhhman. Viswamitra, a Kshatriya by birth, compelled 
Brahma by the force ef his austerities to admit bin> to 
the Br&hmanical order, so that he might be on a level 
.with Vasishtha, with whom he had quarrelled.’ It is 
even more sigtiificant to learn from the Mah&bhhrata’ 

‘ TmtUutei V., 33 

’ Wilion, Bia Vtda, H., 319. 

*111, 8036. 
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thftt all castas become Br&hmans when they have cross* 
od the GK>mati on a visit to the hermitage of Vasishtha* 
and we are told that the country of the five rivers 
is contemptible because there a Bahika or Panjftbi 
“ bom a Brikhman becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a 
Vaisya or a Sildra, and eventually a barber.” It would 

be easy to repeat examples of this kind almost indefi- 
nitely.* 

13. As regards the castes of the present day the case 

development ^ Instead of castes being a 

of (mate. clearly-defiued entity, an association 
complete in themselves, a trade guild the doors of which 
are rigidly barred against the admission of strangle, 
they are in a constant state of flux and flow. New 
endogamous groups are constantly being created, the 
process of fission is ever in operation, and what is more 
important still the uovus homo, like his brethren all the 
world over, is constantly endeavouring to force his way 
into a higher grade and acquire the privil^os of the 
“twice-born.” This process is specially observable 
among the Gonds and other Dravidian races of the great 
hill country of Central India. Thus the Bfij Gonds 
who “ in appearance obstinately retain the Turanian 
type, in aspiration are Hindus of the Hindus, wearing 
the sacred cord and carrying ceremonial refinements to 
the highest pitch of parvenu purism. Mr. Hislop says 


* See Vuknu PurAna^ Booh IV., Cap. T., p. 359: Cap. XIX., p. 451: 
Nair. Ancient Sanskrit TexU, 1.. 222 sqq. ; 2,27 ; 238 ; 426 sqq, Wilaon, Ri§ 
Veda^ I.| 42 note : Essays, II., 309 ; Max Muller, Cki^sfroma German Work- 
shop, II., 339 sq. Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 58 tq., and compare Rajendia 
Lala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, II., 266. 

VoL. 1. 
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tile Ojha Bifthman is the direct successor of the Brari- 
diau Baiga, aud of similar menial origin are probably many 
of those Br&hmans who live by b^ging, fortune-telling 
and the like, such as the Bakaut, Joshi, Bama orHusai" 
ni, and the Mah&br&hman or funeral priest whose func- 
tions render him an abomination to aU orthodox Hindus. 


The BhulnhSrs and Tagas, if they are really of genuine 
Rcfthmanioal descent, have in the same way differentiated 
themselves by function, and having abandoned priest- 
ly duties are agriculturists and landowners })ure -and 
simple. This separation of function must have prevailed 
from very early times, because it was specially laid down 
that each caste may adopt the occupation of another in 
case of distress, and thus a Brahman may do the work of 
a Bjshatriya or Vaisya, but not of a Sddra.* 

10. Still less homogeneous is the mass of septs grouped 


Oooupational origin 
of the U&jputs. 


under the nanoie of Kshatriyas or Raj- 
puts. We have already seen how the 


Dravidian Gond races have been in quite recent times 


enrolled as R&jputs. The B&ja of Singrauli, in Mirzapur, 


nearly a pure Kharw^r, has within the last generation 
or two come to rank as a Benbansi Chhatri. Colonel 


Sleeman gives the case of an Oudh Pftsi, who within the 
memory of man became a R&jput by giving his daughter 
to a man of the Pu&r sept.* The names of many 
septs again, such as the Baghel, Ahban, Kalhans, and 
N&gbansi suggest a totemistic origin which Would bring 


' BUhler, Sacred Laws of the Ar^aas, I., 209; 211; II., 12. 
^Jourmejf through Oudh, L, 213. 



them in line with the Ghandrabansi, irho are promoted 
Drayidian Cheros and other similar septs of undoubtedly 
aboriginal race. Mr. Garnegy went perhaps too far 
in assuming a similar development of many of the Oudh 
septs ; but the traditions of many of these, which will be 
found in the special articles dealing with them, such as 
the BhM6 Sult4n, Bisen, Ghandel, Gaur, K4nhpuriya 
and Bandhalgoti, afford significant evidence that their 
claims to blue blood must be accepted with caution. 
The same inference arises from the fact, of which evi- 
dence is given elsewhere, of the impossibility of drawing 
the line between the J4t and ll4jput of the Western 
Districts, and the Bhuinhar and Chhatri of the East : 
in fact many of the septs of the latter claim indiffermit* 
ly to belong to both races, and some, like the Bison, 
have an admitted Kurmi branch. 

17. Among the Rdjputs, again, this process of 
assimilation of lower races has boon undoubtedly 
encouraged by the prevalence of female infanticide which 
renders it impossible for the poorer members of the race 
to obtain legitimately born brides. This lias naturally 
led to cohabitation with women of inferior castes and the 
creation of definite classes of illegitimate B>4jputs, such 
as the Gaurua of the Gentral and the degraded Ghauh^ns 
of the Upper Ganges-Jiunna Du4b. A recent report on 
the outbreak of dacoity in the Agra and Bohilkhand 
Divisions shows that many of the perpetrators of these 
outrages were half-bred BAjputs, whose mothers were 
drawn from criminal or nomadic tribes like the Nat, 
Beriya, S4nsiya and the like, and the association of B4j- 
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pat youtlis irith women of this class has brooght them 
into the companionship of their gypsy male relatives 
and driven them into a life of crime. 

18. It is needless to say that the records of our 
courts swarm with examples of the association of men 
of the Rajput class with women of the lower races, and 
in this stratum of village society there is not even a 
pretence of moral continence. The effect of this state 
of things is obvious and requires no further illustration. 

19. The same remarks largely apply to the so-called 

The ocoiinationiii uri- modem representatives of the Vaisya 
gin of tlie Vai»3^aB. 

class, the aggr^ate of tribes now 
grouped under the general name of Banya. Some of these, 
such as the Agarwilas and Oswals, are in appearance 
perhaps among the best bred races of Northern India. 
Others are obviously occupational groups recruited from 
the lower races which have grouped themselves under 
the generic title of Banya or Hlah^jan. The Bohra 
asserts Brihmanical origin. Others again in name and 
function are in all probability connected with various 
classes of artisans— tlie Kasanvdni and Kasaundlran with 
the Kasera, the Lohiya with the Lolulr, and the same 
inference may perhaps be drawn from the grades of 
Dasa and Bisa, “ the tens ” and “ the twenties,” which 
appear among the AgarwMas, and can hardly indicate 
anything but a gradation in purity of descent. 

20. As to the congeries of castes known to the early 

_ Hindus as SMras we find all the vary- 

ing grades of social respectability 
from industrious artisans and cultivators down to 
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Ti^Tants like the S&nsya or Gandhtla and scaven^on 
like the Dom or Bhangi. The word Sddra has now no 
determinate moaning ; it is merely used as a convenient 
term of abuse to designate persons who are, or are 
assumed to be, of degraded caste. It is probably a term 
derived from the languages of one of the inferior 
races.* As has been already remarked, it is a com- 
paratively modem word and appears only once in the 
Big Veda. It may have been a synonym for Dasyu, 
“ those of the black skin,” who represented the contrast 
between the aborigines and the conquering Aryans. The 
stress that is laid in the old hymns on the breadth of 
their noses would perhaiw go to identify them with the 

broad-nosed Dravidians. But the accounts of their forts 
and cities show that when they came into contact with 
the writers of the Vedic hymns they had already attain- 
ed a considerable degree of culture. 

21. The only safe criterion of the relation of these 
Anthropometry the racos to tlic so-callcd ” twicc-bom ” 

only itafe baais of en- 

qiiiry. tribos Can bc gained from the evidence 

of anthropometry, which must be left for another 
chapter. 

So.„n.aryoftheori«, 22. Meanwhile to sum up the 
of origm of caste. joguits of these remarks — 

(a) The Vedas, as we possess them, give no clear 
indication of any form of caste^ except that 
of the occupational or trade guild type. 


' The del ivalion from the root 9uck ^ to be afflicted ’* hardly deserve 
foosideration. 
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(b) The first trace of modem oaste is found in the 

“ Institutes ” of Manu : but here the rules of 
food, connubium and intercourse between the 
various castes are very different from what 
we find at present. 

(c) Caste so far from being eternal and changeless 

is constantly subject to modification, and this 
has been the case through the whole range 
of Hindu myth and history. 

{d) Oaste is not an institution peculiar to Indian 
soil ; but in its occupational form at least is 
widely prevalent elsewhere. 

(e) Caste is in its nature rather a matter of sociology 
than of religion. 

(/) The primitive so-called division of the people 
into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and 
SMras does not agree with existing facts, and 
these terms do not now denote definite 
ethnological giuups. 

(g) The only trustworthy basis for the ethnologi- 
cal survey of Upper India must be based on 
antluupometry. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AnI’HEOPOMKTET. 

The following note on the subject of Anthropometry 
by Sui^eon Captain Drake-Brockman is printed in oiiginAl. 

‘<The following series of anthropometrical measure- 
ments of the castes of the North- 

General Ilemarks. 

Westcm Provinces and Oudh was 
taken and recorded by me under the auspices of the 
Local Government of those Provinces, who were kind 
enough to place the services of a competent clerk at 
my disposal to help in the work. In order to obtain as 
large a number as possible of representative castes, long 
distances have been travelled ; only males of the age of 
26 years and upwards have been selected as subjects for 
measurement on account of their mature physical de- 
velopment. 

2. I have endeavoured, for purposes of classification, 
as well as for comparison, to group the different castes 
under three main divisions, viz., Jryon, Medium and 
Druvidian : the Medium group of which contains a large 
number of castes which form, more or less, an interme- 
diate type, and are not capable of being classified strictly 
under either of the other two main groups . The last group 
I have again sub-divided into two — (a) an Hinduised 
and (6) an Aboriginal section, to indicatc/more fully 
their status in the social scale. All the various sub- 
divisions and sections of the several castes have boon 
included and shown under the head of the main caste 
to which they belong. 
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3. Alt(^other twenty-two measurementci have been 
taken of each separate individual, and although of that 
number only a few are recognized by the most eminent 
authorities on the subject as being of any marked value 
in the distinction of race, still I think it would be well 
to generally compare all of the anthropometrical measure- 
ments before forming an opinion on the subject. At 
the end of this article a table will be found in which 
are given the averages and indices of each of the several 
measurements separately for each caste, the total number 
of subjects of all castes taken being 4,906. 

4. A glance at the above-mentioned table will show 
the results, but I think it will be as well to roughly 
analyze the most important data as far as anthropo- 
metry is ooncemod, and then judge of the result of the 
enquiry as regards the castes of these Provinces. 

6. With tills object in view I purpose to take the 
liaaal and Cephalic indices and the Pacial Angle (that 
of Cuvier being the one selected as being the most reli- 
able on the living subject) ; and I think that the latter, 
which gives us more or less roughly the degree of 
pre^athism, taken together with the Nasal index^ 
will give us the best test possible. 

6. To commence then with the Nasal hidext one of 

tlie best tests fur racial distinction, 
TUo NamI Index. - , . . 

we find at the top of the list a 
medium caste, the Jdt, with a nasal index of 55, indi- 
cating a very leptorhino nose, followed by the Brdh- 
man with a nasal index of 59 : third on the list, 
strange to say, is the Dhdnvk, a Dravidian caste, with 
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an average index of 61, the warlike JRdjput being 
bracketed with the Oadariyat LoMr^ and with an index 
of 64!, and the cultivated Kdyaath, many grades below, 
with an index of 67. 

At the bottom of the list we find the Dravidian 
castes of the Korwa and Musahar, with an index of 75, 
and the Agariya with one of 77, all true Bravidians 
with more or less mesorhino noses. 


Table of Natal Indices, 


Casts. 

Awerags 

Index. 

Casts. 

Average 

Index. 

j&t . 


9 


9 


KflyMth .... 

67 

Br&hman 


9 

9 

• 

59 

• • • 


DbAntik 


9 

9 

• 


Korwa . . . 

75 

Gdjar 


9 

9 

• 


Musahar • . • 3 


Banja 


9 

9 

] 

63 

Agarija .... 

77 

Dhobi 


9 

9 

i 



R&jput 








BSri 


9 






Qadarija 


9 






Loh&r 


• 






Mill 


9 



64 



Tali 


9 

9 





Khatlk 


• 

9 





Koeri 


9 

9 





Nat, etc* 




> 




• 


9 

9 





• 


9 

9 





a 


9 

9 
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7. Next taking the cephalic indices— on glancing 

the eye down the column containing 

The Cephalic Indoz. 

these data, it will he seen that all the 
castes have cephalic indices, showing the formation of 
the head to be doUcho-cephalic without exception, 
those of the castes Dh&nuk, Arakh, Nat and Kewat 
being slightly sub-dolicho-cephalio, thus presenting 
a very marked contrast to the head of the Burman, 
which is deciiodly brachy-cephalic, showing an index of 
of 83‘1. The Burman, however, belongs to the Mongo- 
lian typo of race, and nothing further need be said 
about him hero. Out of four hundred and fifty adult 
males of the Brahman caste the average cephalic index 
is found to be 73’ 7, a figure practically the same as 
that found by Mr. Risley, tho lowest index being that of 
the BMl, and tho highest (of course excluding the 
Burman, who is Mongolian) that of the caste Kewat, 

8. Again, if we take one representative caste out of 
each of the main divisions and compare them thus : — 


Division. 

Caste. 

Cephalic 

Index. 

1. Aryan 

• 

Bmhman . 

• 


73-7 

2. Medium . 

• ' • 

K4yaBth . 

• 


73-3 

8. Dravidian 

* \ 

Chaiu&r 



73-9 

(a) Kindnised 

) 





(i) Aitoriginal 

• 

Kol . 

• 

• 

73*8 


we cannot but be struck Avith the similarity of all, the 
heads of each being markedly dolicho-ceplialic. 
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Table of OephaUe tndieee. 


Casts. 

ATarage. 

Casts. 

Aversgs. 

BUt .... 

70-8 

KAchhi . . . *> 

728 

MUi 

Tie 

DbAngar .... 

729 

Halirii .... 

711 

• a « 

• • 

Baurijn .... 

71-4 

BrAhman .... 

73'7 

Easen .... 

717 

BAjput • . . • 

78-8 

BAri • . • 

71-8 

• • • 

• » 

KharwAr .... 

71*9 

• • « 

• • 

Korwa «... 

72-0 

Dani . . . ^ 

78-8 

Faqir • • . . 

Banja .... 


Arakh ) 

> 1 



* The lUn indicate intervals with figures ranging between. 


9. In the aboye investigation both the facial angles 

of Camper and Cuvier have boon 
invariably taken and recorded, but as 
the latter is scientidcally more accurate, at any rate on 
the living subject, it 'will suffice to notice the results 
under the latter measurement alone, as it gives 'us more 
accurately the true or sub-nasal prognathism of the 
individual. 

10. All the measurements of facial angles were 
taken with Broca’s facial goniometer, by far the beet 
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ingtrnment for the purpose. All human beings, no 
matter to irhat race they belong, are, of course, prog* 
nathous, the only difference being one of d^ee, the 
more acute angle shown indicating naturally the greater 
degree of prognathism. 

11. In looking at the table given at the end of this 
section it will be seen that the Mdnjhi, a true Dravidian 
(one hundred of whom were selected for measurement), 
has the highest angle, ms., 70, closely followed by the 
Dhdt^ar, another caste of the same class, with one of 
69, the aristocratic Br&bman and E&jput ranking sixth 
on the list with the same average angle as the Dravidian 
C!ham&r. The vermin-eating Musahar comes at the 
bottom of the list with an average angle of 62. 

12. EinaUy if we select a representative caste out 
of each of the main divisions thus — 


Ditxbiom. 

Caste. 

Faoial 

Angle. 

1. Ary»n 

Br&hman . • • . 

65 

S. Medium 

Klyasth , . . . 

66 

8. DraTidiftn* * - ^ 




Cbam&T . . • « 

65 

(a) Hinduized . . • J 



(5) Aboriginal 

Kol • « • • • 

67 


and compare them, we find that there is practically no 
difference whatever. 
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Table of Facial AngUa. 


Gabtb. 

ATeraga 

Index. 

Cabti. 

Avefaga 

Iad». 

Mftnjhi . . . . 

70 

BanjAra . . . Y 

66 

Db&&gar * . . . 

69 

narhu , . / 


Arakh . . . \ 


BrAbman * • • 1 


Banriya . 


Bdjpnt ... I 

65 

Agariya 


ChamAr . . . / 


Bhuiyftr . • 


Btc.^ eto. . • r 


Bhurtiya . . . ) 

68 

Pdsi .... 

••• 

Chero . . . | 


e • • 

a • a 

Khanr&r ... I 


Mueahar . . . . 

62 

Tanka . . . / 




Kah4r ' * * \ 




Darzi . . . 1 




mu . . . / 




Kol . . • / 





13. To finally sum up, I have, for purposes of easy 

comparison, taken one hundred subjects 
enuimary. main divinons pro- 

miscuously, and irrespectively of caste, and at the end 
of this paragraph will be found tbe averages of eadi 
measurement separately under each division, in order to 
be able to compare finally the highest with the lowest 
caste, the noblest bom Aryan with the humblest bom 
Dr&vir, and I think on looking at the table one cannot 
but be struck with the result and notice the very slight 
material difference that exists, a fact which tends to 
prove beyond doubt that the racial origin of all must 
have been similar, and that the foundation upon which 
the whole caste system in India is based, is that of func- 
tion and not upon any real or appreciable difforenoe ci 
blood.” 
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H. E. DRAKE^BROCKMAN, f.r.c.8., f.t.s., m.d.. 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC DATA — 
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SoMMART OF Measdrbments TAKEN, AVERAGES — Continued. 
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14. As a sapplement to Surgeon Captain Brockman's 
note the following tables of measniements carried oat 
under the superintraidence of Mr. £. J. Kitts, 0. S., are 
republished from the Proceedings of the Anthropcdogi- 
cal Society of Bombay. It is to be regretted that owing 
to his absence on furlough in England Mr. Kitts has 
been unable to summarise the results. 
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3 

CO 

I 

1 

§ 

2 

2 

1 

«0 

CO 

CO 

CO 


8 

CO 

s 

CO 

Dl 

to 

CO 

O 

o» 

1 

i 

o 

!>• 

CO 

i 

i 

8 

CO 

to 

3 

2 

i~ 

W9 

1 

lO 

CO 

to 

O 

CO 

to 


3 

to 

1 

i 

to 

to 

3 

to 

o 

to 

to 

to 

1 

i 

8 

to 

m 

40 

g 

l^« 

to 

0^ 

to 

CO 

00 

to 

!>• 

to 

s 

rH 

CD 

CD 

to 

to 

A 

to 

3 

8 

s 

8 

3 

9 

fH 

o 

fH 

s 

iH 

o 

3 

§ 

I 


§ 

1 

1 

8 

fH 

2 

S 

fH 

2 

S 

2 

i” 

fH 

1 

1 


■« 

3 

i 

to 

3 

1 

3 

e> 

3 

00 

3 

CO 

3 

I 

3 

3 

s 

ft- 

fH 

1 

fc 

CD 

fH 

1 

fH 

s 

t- 

fH 

to 

iH 

fH 

rH 

S 

fH 

lO 

3 

fH 

s 

fH 

3 

fc- 

fH 

CD 

!>. 

pH 

s 

CD 

2 

P^* 

to 

0» 

fH 

to 

s 

8. 

fH 

I 

to 

«D 

OO 

3 

to 

3 

to 

CD 

00 

1 

to 

OO 

00 

to 

to 

00 

i 

i 

i 

§ 

eo 

to 

00 

to 

3 

I 

Oft 

3 

8091 

1 

fH 

•O 

S. 

fH 

1,700 

1 

fH 

to 

o> 

S 

fH 

1.72S 

1,610 

% 

i 

rH 

1,655 

s' 

to 

fH 

I 

fH 

3 

fc* 

pH 

s 

a» 

‘i 

a 

an 

vH 

S 

fH 

lO 

fH 

CD 

iH 

fH 

00 

fH 

a 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

i 
























NAME OP CASTE OE TEIBB— JHANGlRA EUPUTS. 


cu 


'lopai 

00 

ioa/^pH«ac9»«pooco 

*zapui i‘Bj0a9{) 

r« 

f-4i— 

•ZDpui oiX'Bqdoo 

«o 

QO lb O »0 Ci 00 o «> 

1- 1'- W l-i O « !>• 

•«i<I ot)«mo>jizig 


141 

135 

140 

140 

135 

136 

136 

132 

142 
185 j 

[wjaojj mniataiifr 


120 

115 

116 

116 

118 

114 

111 

110 

125 

120 

*io)einvi(j aszeA 
•Bovjx uiuai(rBj|[ 

« 

151 

146 

147 

143 

135 

136 

139 

140 

144 

145 

‘la^ato 

•«i(I loua^Bodoie^ay 


192 

194 

193 

185 

178 

195 

203 

200 

204 

191 

•ntqj ( 4 |xa:^o^ 


231 

216 

200 

183 

200 

200 

216 

206 

211 

213 1 

■bil8«ix anSwx 

o 

1-4 

376 

361 

366 

348 

356 

366 

353 

353 

376 

356 

•«liaqtiiO«»aqai 

0i 

1 

376 

363 

356 

343 

328 

358 

361 

348 

358 

850 

•pnaH pnnoa 

00 

SSS^S9:S9S9 

aokOiOUdlOUOlOiOkOkO 

"a iq*!a 

r- 

76 

71 

64 

66 

71 

69 

69 

64 

61 

66 

»*<«U eiPPJK «*! 

<e 

117 

114 

114 

112 

119 

114 

124 

110 

119 

117 

•V>oa ‘Ijei 

KS 

lA ^ ko kp lo lo CD CO wa 

•uwXg 


1,851 

1,765 

1,838 

1,728 

1,803 

1,760 

1,815 

1,760 

1.826 

1,714 


CO 

891 

869 

879 

858 

838 

856 

884 

838 

009 

833 

•za^M^ }o ^qSwji 

Ol 

^!}P®®*co^coon! 

— ^ 00 t;« CP kp ^ M 02 ^ CP 

1 •MMUinN 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




























NAME OP CASTE OR TRIBE— BARGtTJAB RAJPUTS. 



•p«eH pnnoa 

CO 

538 

571 

564 

526 

541 

556 

551 

638 

541 

538 

wa 

p 

66 

64 

64 

56 

58 

69 

66 

64 

69 

76 

•»ao|a OIVPIH !>}91 

«D 

119 

107 

119 

102 

110 

107 

117 

117 

110 

UO 

•%ooi tfjei 

lO 

279 

259 

264 

246 

262 

254 

267 

282 

257 

257 

•nwig 


1,815 

1,839 

1,772 

1,635 

1.612 

1,797 

1,869 

1,981 

1,815 

1,765 

T|mm JO W*!»H 

09 

884 

881 

838 

792 

813 

841 

869 

896 

858 

848 

P W*I®H 

091 

1,732 

1.750 

1,701 

1,769 

1,628 

1,656 

1,734 

1,848 

1,709 

1,656 

‘joqioiifi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


















































NAME OF CASTE OR TRIBE— BRAEEMAN (SANIDH). 


cvi 



en 

P4 


•wpai ituoa9{) 

i 

immmggn 

•xepui oiivqddO 


.fHiboi^ift^odiJiOTc^ 

-«j(I oH'Biuoaizja 

in 


l^i^uoaj mntutuijig 



‘iOqOUJfitd 09104 

-BU 0 JJ, iuuiuixupj 

CO 

138 

144 

146 

148 

144 

139 

146 

146 

139 

144 

‘jo*^otn 

^iQ iou0)8odoi0)av 

•H 

193 

192 

184 

200 

191 

199 

191 

201 

190 

200 

•npio o; xo^MA 

" 

211 

216 

208 

234 

221 

208 

208 

208 

221 

213 

‘BuSuix aj buSbjx 

s 

345 

340 

348 

353 

368 

361 

361 

356 

343 

348 

•«I|0qTi[{) 0^ uotai 

o> 

328 

333 

333 

343 

358 

366 

358 

356 

348 

353 

•puoH punog 

00 

533 

541 

541 

566 

551 

549 

549 

566 

538 

559 


r- 

66 

69 

61 

64 

66 

69 

64 

69 

56 

64 

•i0«ui j 0ippire %p-[ 

<0 

119 

107 

107 

112 

114 

110 

119 

114 

107 

104 

•!»00.J Hioq 

lO 

279 

254 

259 

259 

284 

274 

274 

269 

257 

254 

'mdg 

<« 

1,836 

1,717 

1,772 

1,828 

1,841 

1,702 

1,815 

1,820 

1,711 

1.700 

•ainnjx Jo 

09 


•x(ni0A i® W3 i0H 

09 

1 

1,741 

1.630 

1,700 

1.706 

1,770 

1,709 

1,747 

1,724 

1,612 

1.607 

•j9q«mK 

fH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 














evil 


! 

! 

• 

• 

1 

78-0 

1 

79*9 

CO 

fr« 

80*8 

9» 

fc 

<?» 

S 


S; 

go 

<P r* 9 9 y 

a fe g a s 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

# 

• 

• 

1 

OO 

CO 

pH 

i 

s 

iH 

rH 

fr« 

rH 

G4 

CO 

rH 

CO 

fr« 

rH 

e 

rH 

s 

pH 

8 9 g S & 

pH pH iH pH pH 

00 

a 

a 

iH 

c 

pH 

e 

a 

a 

pH 

MO 

& 

a> 

s 

do 

fr* 

9b 

CO 

lx 

9 

rH 

fr« 

eo 

•in 

IX 

fr* CP rH JX 

c g a g a 

2 

; 

2 

: 

CO 

IS 

rH 

s 

pH 

o 

a 

s 

iH 

O 

CO 

rH 

00 

a 

s 

rH 

S 

pH 

§ S S S i 


: 

2 

s 

@ 

pH 

l» 

Od 

fro 

S 

CO 

s 

8 

rH 

CO 

rH 

rH 

1 

O 

pH 

pH 

O 

pH 

iH 

3*1*1 

i 

2 

1 

s 

rH 


00 

CO 

pH 

a 

rH 

s 

pH 

o 

CO 

pH 

pH 

3 

rH 

n 

rH 

CO 

CO 

iH 

33333 


1 

i 

S 

iH 

CO 

00 

iH 

CO 

CO 

rH 

fr* 

s 

i 

CO 

OO 

rH 

kA 

00 

iH 

Si 

oo 

pH 

I 

Ob 

W 

pH 

B 

I 

I 

00 

iH 

GO 


i 

1 

fr- 

CO 

CO 

G4 

E 

pH 

pH 

04 


kA 

8 

i 

i § i i a 

1 

eo 

w 

CO 

s 

CO 

CO 


O 

to 

CO 

O 

kA 

CO 

CO 

kA 

CO 

O 

CO 

CO 

kA 

CO 

rH 

HI 

CO 

O 

CO 

n 

S § s s § 

CO CO CO CO CO 


CO 

kA 

CO 

1 


? 

CO 


kA 

pH 

CO 

rH 

CO 

CO 

IA 

a 


g 

CO 

00 

lx 

CO 

1 

8 a s § a 

eo CO eo CO CO 

i" 

tA 

a» 

lO 

kO 

lA 

CD 

CO 

lA 

CO 

GO 

kA 

S 

kA 

kA 

G1 

kA 

CO 

iA 

kA 

CO 

Al 

kA 

CD 

CO 

kA 

HI 

CO 

kA 

CO 

kA 

00 

O 

kA 

a g a a a 

kA kO kO kO kO 

s 

S 

S 


i>. 

kA 

I 

pH 

CO 


CO 

H* 

CO 

CD 

kA 

lx 

CO 

lx 

kA 

Ob CO Q rH CA 
kA kA ® CO CO 

s 

-H 

t— < 

pH 

GO 

rH 

o 

iH 

kA 

O 

pH 

3 

rH 

o 

rH 

rH 

tP-1 

rH 

frr 

pH 

pH 

3 

rH 

W 

O 

rH 

HI 

rH 

iH 

l'^ 

pH 

pH 


oo 

s 

H 

a 

c$ 

!>• 

s 

CO 

CO 

GO 

o 

CO 

GO 

i 

a 

G4 

CO 

'S 

H* 

CO 

Al 


i 

CO 

'S 

Ob 1.^ A) eo Q 

i a a a a 

1,864 

i 

pH 

3 

CO 

lA 

CO 

*r^ 

i-J 

rH 

O 

•-H 

fr^ 

CO 

cq 

pH 

l-^ 

rH 

a 

I-* 

rH 

O 

cq 

rH 

QO 

CO 

fr^ 

rH 

O 

W 

I'; 

rH 

8 

rH 

kA HI »A CD Ob 

kO Al OO OO HI 

lx I', cq cq Lx 

pH pH pH iH pH 


S 

OO 

00 

i 

kA 

kO 

oo 

kA 

CO 

CO 

s 

oo 

Al 

kA 

00 

kA 

CO 

OO 

CO 

t.'» 

fr» 

8 

kA 

pH 

Ob 

kA 

S 

Q O CO Op 

a 8 a 8 a 

o 

rM 

OD 

lO 

CO 

l>* 

iH 

CO 

pH 

I'j 

fH 

o 

pH 

S 

i.A 

rH 

S 

kO 

pH 

a 

cq 

p-1 

o 

CO 

cq 

iH 

HI 

Ob 

iq 

rH 

S 

cq 

iH 

A1 

CO 

lx 

pH 

CO 

t'. 

cq 

•H 


r>4 

a 

CO 

-•» 

pH 

lA 

I-H 

CO 

pH 

00 

rH 

a» 


pH 

A1 

a 

a 

■H iQ CO lx * 

04 IN A1 A1 ^ 

§> 

1 

1 










NAME OF CASTE OR TRIBE— BBHXTRJI, 


•xftpQI 

00 

S°SSS{;SS{:SS! 



150 

149 

158 

167 

168 

166 

160 

148 

148 

163 

1 

'xopni 

(0 

1^ 

732 

76*3 

74-7 

63*3 

74-0 

782 

72.6 

751 

69*4 

78*4 

‘20)001 

•Old oi)omoSX2iQ 


127 

138 

136 

132 

127 

128 

126 

126 

128 

131 

•20)001010 

[0)002^ mnmpcoj^ 

H 

109 

116 

110 

112 

104 

102 

100 

101 

96 

101 

•ie)oai«i(i 08 J 0 A 
•OQtux oinm(x«jc 

m 

139 

145 

139 

134 

134 

139 

138 

130 

129 

138 

•20)001 

2O120)0OdoJ0)tIV 

ea 

190 

190 

186 

196 

181 

190 

190 

173 

186 

176 

•niqo 0 ) xo) 2 aj^ 

r-k 

190 

206 

215 

207 

213 

212 

202 

186 

190 

212 

•onami 0) onauax 

o 

eococoioeo^iOtfi'^GiS 

cocococQooeocoeQcoeo 



340 

342 

335 

365 

330 

345 

341 

320 

330 

322 

•pooH ponoi[ 

00 

528 

538 

532 

538 

520 

542 

542 

512 

522 

508 


r* 

69 

58 

59 

60 

66 

62 

62 

63 

65 

57 

•aoauijoippjw 


99 

99 

108 

117 

108 

110 

111 

109 

111 

105 

•)oo j )j(yi 


229 

237 

246 

256 

251 

248 

250 

241 

255 

246 

•ntidg 

1 

® »» lO p lO Q O ^ »0 

to IQ CO CO CD CO to 


CO 


*ZO)20A JO )MatOH 

09 

^ ^ M t. lo Q p lo oa o 

•OCR^PCOfHmPOD'^S 
to to CO CO CO CO to to CO P 

‘KKIOIIIK 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 






































































NAME OP CASTE OR TRIBE— MEWATI 


ozii 


lepoi 

GO 

1 1 1 1 ' 

•xep«l iw®ti0£) 

a 

155 

150 ' 

147 

157 

*xepQi oipKidoo 

s 

pH ^ ^ to 

0 ^ eo iH 

t> It* 

*10^010 

o^vmoaXzis 

lA 

S S § § 

1-4 i-t iH iH 

[V}no2j aiQiiz{n|]^ 

s 

99 

100 

100 

105 

‘ae^emvjQ OBieA 
-8QV2X nniiniZBit 

eo 

137 

138 

130 

137 

‘JQ^Ul 

<viQ loueqsodoie^ay 

Cd 

180 

181 

183 

188 

•mqo o% xei^iOA 

1^ 

kid 09 os go 

os os OO Q 

iH iH rH 09 

‘intax 0^ intax 

o 

329 

334 

335 

344 

miieqiqo ^ oopi 

OS 

§ w w S 

•pnoH pnnog 

GO 

526 

532 

528 

o36 

•!jqai9H j«a 


57 

61 

61 

61 

•aoauij 0lPP?Itt »jei 

<o 


mmgm 


237 

262 

238 

253 

‘xredg 


^ So S §9 

CO A* ^ t> 

fH iH 1-7 rH 

'qniux P 

eo 

825 

845 

833 

838 

y> W*t»H 

C9 

1,590 

1,684 

1,623 

1,643 

•iiqinn^ 

0 

28 

29 

30 

Average . 











































name op caste or tribe— satyid. 


OZIU 


•«pni r*^noaj 

«o 

«e9oa»io9»Oi;4^|. 

’i®pnj i«Z9ae£) 

r» 

166 

155 

158 

164 

148 

168 

144 

168 

1 

168 ] 

*x»pai oii«id»o 


iiiHffm 

•«i(j oi)wnoJ3iCzta 

lO 

130 

129 

138 

135 

127 

130 

141 

133 

136 

ue^emiiQ 


108 

125 

117 

105 

109 

105 

101 

103 

*je;am«i(X esjoi 
-tatijx ainuiiz«f( 


134 

139 

138 

133 

132 

140 

150 

140 

140 

‘la^aai 

■niQ jou«^iodo.ia^ay 

09 

185 

183 

189 

185 

182 

195 

181 

181 

192 

•mqo o; xa^ieA 

S 

216 

200 

218 

221 

188 

218 

203 

210 

228 

•anSaJi o; an^wx 

o 

r-t 

eoeceocoeoeoeocoeo 

•aiiaq'»[0 o% norai 

o 

333 

328 

356 

330 

317 

358 

344 

323 

360 

■ — j 

•paail ptinoa 

oo 

520 

520 

530 

520 

513 1 

538 

537 

545 

555 

■!iq3j9H ^q*ia 

1 

64 

58 

56 

66 

64 

71 

59 

57 

67 

*aa3ar,j aippijq ijai 

1 

110 

102 

102 

107 

102 

110 

112 

113 

106 

•?ooj ^jai 

p 


•uadg 

t 

^ ^ !'• tO CO X'* X'« 

•qatiJX JO :m3i8H 


846 

797 

851 

889 

795 

858 ! 

890 

810 

892 

•xa^jOA JO waiOH 


1,724 

1,602 

1,691 

1,645 

1.582 

1.709 

1.700 

1.643 

1.727 

'joqinii;^ 

VoL. I. 

«-4 

h 


Vol, I. 











NAME OP CASTE OB TRIBE — SAYYID — 


CXIV 


‘lapni 

Ob 

i-t 

CD ^ 4> ^ ^ ^ ^ 

•iBpui iwau9C> 

55 

167 

1S8 

158 

152 

165 

163 

135 

167 

147 

169 

*i«pvx 

<0 

aoo»Dao^cDuDt*0^ 

6Q^ieib6i^maorH 

•49^otn 

•«i(I oiyvntoJiizjg 

lO 

130 

138 

122 

135 

127 

182 

137 

130 

131 

127 

•JB^eoimd 

nramiaijig 

1 

99 

104 

93 

104 

107 

102 

107 

97 

110 

105 

'ao)Ba«l(X 

-Binij; mnminjK 

CO 

iHi-|i-liHrNiHrHi-ti-»iH 

ua^acD 

*«i(I loua^doja^uy 

fH 

182 

190 

182 

178 

183 

167 

178 

179 

186 

187 

•niio 0^ 

s 

204 

191 

193 

205 

210 

216 

185 

204 

192 

214 

•■nJwx 0^ BiUrnax 

o 

350 

339 

330 

335 

350 

360 

385 

330 

350 

835 

•«ll»qtO oij uoiuj 

a» 

358 

338 

330 

337 

325 

365 

330 

850 

350 

330 

] 

»)WiH punog 

00 

• OQiO'ifiCOQOOQl® 
lOiniOiOiOkOiOkDkOlO 

"3 

t% 

60 

65 

55 

57 

57 

60 

63 

63 

62 

60 

•laaaij aippi^tt 

CO 

110 

130 

104 

! 107 

100 

117 

, 110 

110 

104 

112 ! 

•!^ooa qj97 

iO 

240 

266 

234 

256 

241 

266 

262 

260 

251 

253 

’UEdg 


1,683 

1,862 

1,576 

1,762 

1,724 

1,765 

1,772 

1.699 

1610 

1.700 


eo 

895 

905 

825 

870 

820 

840 

850 

815 

820 

855 


« 

1,683 

1,803 

1,612 

1,700 

1.620 

1,690 

1,670 

1,616 

1,676 

1,660 

'laquoXl 

IN 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
















NAME OF CASTE OR TRIBE— NAT. 


CXVl 


•lepni iwjaoj j 

ss 

sssSooiSooSs 

‘X9pax pBjendO 

l> 

•M 

rH(ntOeOMSOSW5 3^Cg 

tOi5>»At050W5»J5'd'^C0 

•xopui oit«Hd®0 

to 

rH 

©4(scit^999*H»p*!??* 
fc-* ua CO 01 04 oa 00 eo 

udiem 

-«i(j oi^vinoi^ziy 

to 

131 

137 

123 

139 

132 

139 

133 

160 

140 

132 

*iO!(oin«i(X 

umintatK 

rH 

116 

120 

114 

123 

118 

117 

119 

124 

124 

110 

*ie<^eiuti(j eiJOA 
-lavjj, innuiizvK 

eo 

fH 

143 

144 

146 

138 

135 

139 

137 

151 

146 

142 

*19!)0TU 

•niQ loue^sodojo^uy 

oi 

rH [ 

1 

198 

194 

188 

184 

185 

193 

190 

1 190 

302 

193 

•UlllQ 0!l xopa^ 

rH 

198 

208 

193 

[ 211 

218 

221 

206 

216 

300 

1 219 

•snflvix 

O 

330 

353 

348 

348 

348 

366 

335 

361 

353 

355 

o; «o!«l 

Ci 

1 

338 

345 

1 343 1 
330 

330 

338 

345 

358 

358 

356 

•pii9H punoH 

00 

549 

541 

536 

523 

523 

541 

536 

552 

564 
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15. 'Hie result then of anthropometry as applied 

to caste appears to be that there is 

Anthropometry. 

no good ground for disputing the fact 
that the present races of Northern India arc practically 
one people. The figures prepared by Mr. Eisley have 
boon subjected to a close analysis by Mr. C. J. O’Don- 
nell in the Bengal Census Eeport for 1891 ; and iio ac- 
count of the matter would bo complete without repro- 
ducing his remarks. 

16. “ It is difficult to trace, in the introduction to The 
Castes and Tribes of Bengal, how far Mr. Eisley recog- 
nises the influence of intermarriage between Aryans and 
Aboriginals, but ho unquestionably denies the functional 
origin of caste, and seems to define it as ‘ an institution, 
evolved by the Aryans in the attempt to preserve the 
purity of their own stock, and afterwards expanded and 
adapted, by the influence of a series of fictions, to fit an 
endless variety of social, religious and industrial condi- 
tions.’ With much originality ho has sought to find a 
new guide to the ethnic composition of India in the 
science of anthropometry. 

“ ‘ Nowhere else,’ he writes, ‘ in the world do wo find 
tho population of a large continent broken up into an 
infinite number of mutually exclusive aggregates, the 
members of wliich arc forbidden by an inexorable social 
law to marry outside of the group to which they them- 
selves belong. Whatever may liave been the origin and 
tho earlier developments of the caste system, this abso- 
lute prohibition of mixed marriages stands forth at the 
present day as its essential and most prominent charao- 
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teristic. In a society thus organised— -a society sacrificing 
everything to pride of blood and the idea of social purity— 
it seemed that differences of physical type, however pro- 
duced in past time, might bo expected to manifest a high 
degree of persistence, and that the science which seeks to 
trace and express such differences would find a peculiarly 
favourable field for its operations. In Europe anthro- 
pometry has to confess itself hindered, if not baffled, by 
the constant intermixture of races, which tends to obs- 
cure and confuse the data arrived at by measuroment. 
In a country where such intermixture is to a large 
extent eliminated, there were grounds for believing that 
divergent types would reveal themselves more clearly 
and that their characteristics would furnish some clue to 
their original race affinities.’ 

17. “With the aid of the Governments of the North- 
Two main typos of W^cstom Provincos and of the Panjab 

Indiiin hea<i. 

anthropometric data for ‘ nearly G,000 
persons, representing 89 of the loading castes and tribes 
in Northern India, from the Bay of Bengal to the fron- 
tiers of Afghfinistiln,’ wore obtained, but unfortunately 
Mr. Risley finds that ' it would be vain to attempt with- 
in the compass of this essay to analyse and compare the 
large mass of figures which has been collected, or to de- 
velop at length the inferences wliich they may be taught 
to suggest/ He has, however, made a few interesting 
deductions. Three well-known typos of feature and 
pUysique liavc long boon recognised in the Indian penin- 
sula, the Aryan or Caucasian chiefly in Upper India, the 
Mongoloid, which is generally believed to be confined to 



the north-east comer of Bengal, and a Negrito, or, as 
Mr. Risley calls it, a Dravidian type, in Central and 
Southern India. Excluding the second, wliich he repre- 
sents to bo so local as to make its elimination a matter 
of little importance in discussing the ethnology of Indian 
peoples, Mr. Risley defines the other two as follows : — 

“ ‘ The Aryan typo, as we find it in India at the pre- 
sent day, is marked by a relatively long (dolichocepha- 
lic) head ; a straight, finely cut (leptorhino) nose ; a 
long, symmetrically narrow face ; a well developed fore- 
head, regular features, and a high facial angle. In the 
Dravidian type the form of tlie head usually inclines to 
be dolichocephalic, but all other characters present a 
marked contrast to tlie Aryan. Tlie nose is thick and 
broad, and the formula expressing its proportionate 
dimensions is higher than in any known race except the 
Negro. The facial angle is comparatively low; the 
lips are thick ; the face wide and fleshy ; the features 
coarse and irregular.’ 

“ The following passage gives the most important of 
Mr. Risley’s deductions : — 

‘ Between these extreme types, which may fairly bo 
regarded as representing two distinct races, we find a 
large number of intermediate groups, each of which 
forms, for matrimonial purposes, a sharply defined circle, 
beyond which none of its members can pass. ' By 
applying to the entire series the nasal index or formula 
of the proportions of the nose, which Professors Flower 
and Topinard agree in regarding as the best test of race 
distinctions, some remarkable results arc arrived at. 
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The average nasal proportions of the M&ld Pahftria tribe 
are expressed by the figure 91<'5, while the pastoral 
Gfijars of the Panjab have an index of 66 9, the Sikhs 
of 68‘8, and the Bengal Br&hmans and KAyasths of 
70‘4. In other words, the typical Dravidian, as repre- 
sented by the MA16 Fali^ria, has a nose as broad in pro- 
portion to its length as the Negro, while this feature in 
the Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with the 
noses of 68 Parisians, measured by Topinard, which 
gave an average of 69’4. Even more striking is the 
curiously close correspondence between the gradations 
of racial type indicated by the nasal index and certain 
of the social data ascertained by independent enquiry. 
If wo take a series of castes in Bengal, Bihhr, or the 
North-Western Provinces, and arrange them in the 
order of the average nasal index, so that the caste with 
the finest nose shall be at the top, and that with the 
coarsest at the bottom of tho list, it will be found that 
this order substantially corresponds with the accepted 
order of social precedence. Tho castoless tribes, Kols, 
Korwas, Mundas, and tho like, who have not yet en- 
tered the BrAhmanical system, occupy the lowest place 
in both series. Then come the vermin-eating Musahars 
and tho leather-dressing ChamArs. Tho fisher castes 
of Baurl, Bind and Kewat are a trifle higher in the 
scjilc ; tho pastoral GoAla, tho cultivating Eurmi, and 
a group of cognate castes from whose hands a BrAhman 
may take water, follow in due order, and from them we 
pass to the trading Khatris, ihe landholding BAbhans, 
and the upjicr crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is 
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soazoely a paradox to lay down as a law of the caste 
organisation in Eastern India that a man’s social status 
varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose.’ 

18 . ** The figures on which these statements are based 
are found in the third and fourth 

The NbsrI Index. i* . 

The beet test of race volumes of Mr. Rislcy’s instructive 

distinction. 

work ; and if in examining them it 
appears that they do not bear out his conclusions, I 
hope not to fail in recognising the groat service ho has 
rendered to ethnographic study by introducing really 
scientific methods of enquiry. 

“ The following table is an exact rci)i’oduction of the 
averages of the nasal index at the beginning of Volume 
III 


Bengal Propeic. | 

Bihar. 

Name of Caste. 

Averng-o 

Index. 

Name of Canto. 

Average 

Index. 

KAjasih .... 

70-3 

Brahman .... 

73-2 

Biihman .... 

70-4 

Bulb an .... 

74-0 

Cliiuid&l .... 

73'9 



Sadgop .... 

73'J 

(ioala .... 

7f‘)7 

Go&la .... 

74-2 

Knniii .... 

78-5 

Mnohi .... 

74 a 

KuhAr .... 

797 

Pod .... 

7&l 



Kaibartta .... 

76-2 

Bind .... 

82-2 

K&jbansi . . . . 

760 

M»giuii}n 1)0111 

82-2 

Mnbammadan . 

7T'5 

Dusadli .... 

82-4 

B&gdi .... 

805 



Danri .... 

841 

Chaiiifii' .... 

82-8 

Mai .... 

84-7 

Musikliar .... 

88-.7 

M4lPnb&ri 

929 



M&ld or Asal Fahiria • 

94’5 
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Noktu-Wsstbkm Pbovinces and 
O n DU. 

Panjab. 

Name of Caste. 

Avorape 

Index. 

Name of Caste. 

Average 

Index. 

Bhuiiibtlr . 



730 

Gfijar 


66*9 

BrAliDian . 

. 


74-6 

Pathaii . 

€ • • 

68*4 

KayaNth • 



74*8 

Sikh 

• « • 

68-8 

Kshairiya 



77-7 

Awon , 

• • • 

68*8 

Kan jar 



78-0 

Biloch . 


69-4 

Khairi 



7S*1 

Much hi . 


70*0 

Kuriai 



79*2 

Avora 


7r3 

Thara 



70-5 

Khatri . 

» • • 

73-1 

llanya 



70-6 

Chuhra . 

t • • 

75-2 

Barb A i 



80-S 




Ouula 



80-9 




Kewab 



81*4 




Bhar 



81*9 




Kol 



82-2 




Lobar 



82*4 




Guriy a 



82‘6 




Kdohhi 



82-9 




Dom 



830 




Lodba 



83*4 




Koiri 



83-6 




P&si 



85-4 




Chamir . 



8C-3 




Muuhar • 



86-1 
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In this table it is a noticeable lact that the KSyasth 
of Bengal Proper, an undoubtedly Sddra caste, accord- 
ing to Br&hmanio theory, has finer features than the 
Br&hman, whilst the Chand&l outcaste of the Gangetic 
delta lies midway between the highborn and allied 
castes of Br&hmans and B^bhans in Bih4r. Mr. Ncsfield 
is so satisfied that the people of Upper India are a race 
mixed beyond recognition, tliat he does not hesitate to 
declare that a ‘stranger walking through the class- 
rooms of the Sanskrit College at Benares would never 
dream of supposing that the students seated before him 
were distinct in race and blood from the scavengers 
who swept the roads.’ It is a singular confirmation of 
this assertion that Mr. Rislcy’s table shows no appre- 
ciable difference in feature between the Br&hman of the 
North-Western Provinces and the Chuhra or scavenger 
of the Panj&b, while the latter has very much the 
advantage in nasal refinement over the Kshatriya or 
R&jput of the North-Western Provinces. 

19. “ The foregoing figures, however, arc only aver- 
ages. When one turns to the indivi- 

The Negritic profile 

common in the highest dual measuToniciits, tlio cntiro ab- 

castes. 

sence of any common gradation in 

the nasal indices of the measured castes is still more 

/ 

apparent. The following figures are taken from the 
general tables of measurements, the five upper entries 
showing the smallest indices and the five lower the 
largest indices recorded. The numbers in the first 
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column under each caste are the serial numbers of the 
individuals in the original table 


Bengal Proper- 


Bbauhan. 

Katasth. 

Goa LA. 

1 ^AMAK. 

1 BIodi. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

41 

6C1 

23 

600 

37 

620 

14 

62-9 

33 

67-3 

30 

580 

15 

615 

10 

62-7 


64-1 

85 

67-3 

21 

68-3 

29 

62-2 

17 

65-3 

12 

6G-6 

41 

68*0 

10 

60-3 

63 

62-7 

13 

65*9 

24 

66-6 

74 

69-2 

5 

00-7 

1 

2 

G2-9 

33 


3 

67-9 

27 

700 

73 

804 

82 

81-2 

7 

83-3 

23 

81-3 


90*2 

84 

81-2 

97 

82-0 

35 

84-4 

27 

82*2 


92-8 

85 

812 

70 

82*9 



15 

86-0 

55 

95-1 

04 

8S-C 

32 

83-3 



11 

87-2 

6 

97-4 

75 

100-0 

0 

88'8 



C 

88-0 

2 

100-0 


“ I have excluded the castcloss tribes, but have includ- 
ed the Bagdi, a so-called caste, though why so termed, 
except that it is found in the plains of India and lias 
been largcily ITindiiised, is not apparent. This con- 
fusion between the two terms must continue so long as 
Iho functional charactew of ciuste is not admitted. The 
BAgdis, like the Bauris, are a tribe as much as the Kol 
or tlie Santal, and being Dinvire by race, stand apart in 
the foregoing statement with a generally well-marked 
Dravidian tyiw of face. The other four groups are 
functional, their occupations being that of priest, writer, 
cowherd and leather dresser ; and though there is a 
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greater coarseness of feature in the two latter, who are 
out-of*door labourers, than in the former, who are gentle- 
bom, all four are manifestlj of the same race or rather 
of the same amalgam of races. The first five Brfihmans 
and Kftyasths have distinctly Caucasian features, but 
the average index of the second five Br&hmans ( 86*3) 
shows a much greater approach to the flatnosedness of 
the Negro than the similar average of Go&las (84'7), or 
Chamhrs (84‘9). In fact the two last Br&hmans have a 
more aboriginal type of faoe than any of the despised 
leather-dressei's. It is probable and natural that there 
should bo a greater admixture of non- Aryan blood in 
persons pursuing the humbler occupations, and this is 
the gist of Mr. Nesfield’s argument, which seems trium- 
phantly corroborated by the foregoing figures. The race 
theory of castes, on the other hand, is found to hare 
practically no statistical support. Ear from its being a 
law of caste organisation in Eastern India, that a man’s 
social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his 
nose, the utmost that can be predicated is that the aver- 
age nasal index of a large number of the members of 
any caste indicates, in a very uncertain manner, the 
amount of aboriginal blood amongst its members, and 
thereby indirectly the greater or less respectability of 
the occupation followed. 

20. “ It appears from the nasal statistics that not only 
an occasional Brahman, but a very 
The * ilf^iiecpiiaiia appreciable section of the caste, may 
be as flat-faced as a ChamiLr. It is 
also made apparent by Mr. Bisley’s measurementi of 
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the cephalic index and of the facial angle that an eqnaUy 
large number are aa round-headed as a Mongoloid Lepcha 
of the Darjiling Hills, and as prognathous as any 
Negritio tribe in Chutia Nagpur. Tlie following table is 
a reproduction of Mr. Eisley’s statement of average 
cephalic indices : — 



BmoAi. Fmp... I Dai„h,™» HILL. BibA«. Cbutia KAopok. I N-W. Pbotimc abb 



12-9 
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74*8 
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** In the above table the great cephalic similarity 
between the Kiyasth and the Ohandld in Soiga^ 
between the Br&hman and the Bind in Bih&r, and between 
the B&bhan and the Bhar in the North-Western Pro- 
vinoes, seems to prove beyond question how very similar 
must have been the racial origin of all. In fact the 
medium or mesatioephalio bead is the most common in 
the plains of Bengal and Bih&r, being the result of 
interbreeding between the round-headed Mongol and 
the long-headed Dr&vir, the Aryan having little to do 
with the physiognomy of their offspring, except in Upper 
India. 

Mr. Bisley’s comment on these statistics is as fol- 
lows : — 

‘All along the Eastern and Northern frontier of 
Bengal we meet with a fringe of compact tribes of the 
short-headed or brachycephalic typo, who are beyond 
question Mongolian. Starting from this area, and travel- 
ling up the plains of India north-westward towards the 
frontier of the Panjab, we observe a gradual but steady 
increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, which Herr 
Fenka claims as one of the chief characteristics of the 
original Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mesatioephalio, 
and dolichocephaly only appears in some of the Dravi- 
di«.n tribes. In BiMr dolichocephalic averages are more 
numerous ; in Oudh and the North-Western Provinces 
this type is universal, and it reaches its maximum in 
the Panjab. Assuming that Herr Penka has correctly 
determined the original Aryan type to bo dolichocepha- 
lic, and that the theory of caste propounded above is the 
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true one, these are just the results which might be look> 
ed for. According to the Trench anthropolc^ists, the 
shape of the head is the most persistent of race characters, 
and the one which offers the greatest resistance to the 
levelling influence of crossing. 

•** * A possible objection may he disposed of here. It 
may be argued that if the Dravidians are dolichooepha* 
lie, the prevalence of this character in North Western 
India may be accounted for by the assumption of an 
intermixture of Dravidian blood. But if this were so 
the proportion and degree of dolichocephaly would 
increase as we approach the Dravidian area, instead of 
diminishing, as is actually the case. Moreover, it is 
impossible to suppose that the races of the North-West, 
if originally brachyoepbalio, coxdd have acquired their 
dolichocephalic form of head from the Dravidians, with- 
out at the same time acquiring the characteristic Dravi- 
dian nose and the distinctive Dravidian colour.’ 

21. “The last paragraph may, I presume, be taken as 
Th* Negritio ooionr denying the admixture of Dravidian 

amongst Brfthman^. i -rx- 

blood. I have shown that a Dravi- 
dian nose is far from uncommon in the highest 
castes. As r^ards colour there is a mass of evidence 
hostile to Mr. Bisley’s latter argument. Professor Max 
Muller, in his Chips from a German Workshop, states : — 
* There are at present BiAhmans, particularly in the South 
of India, as black as Pariahs.’ Mr. Nesfield, the most 
careful student of castes in Upper India, states :•— * The 
great majority of Br&hmaits are not of lighter com- 
plexion or of finer and better bred features than any 
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other osuste.* Even Eanauji^a Brfrhuuuis, who are the 
priests of the upper classes in Bengal, are admitted by 
Mr. Bisley to be ‘ wanting in the peculiar fineness of 
feature and intelleotual cast of countenance which dis* 
tinguishes the higher grades of Br&hmans in other parts 
of India.’ On the other hand, Mr. Sherrmg in bis 
“Hindu Castes and Tribes” comments on the high 
caste appearance of the Cham&r caste. Similar testi* 
mony to the good looks of the Oham&rs in certain parts 
of India comes to us from the Central Provinces, where 
they are said to be lighter in colour than the members 
of other cultivating castes, while some of the men and 
many of the women are remarkably handsome. In 
Eastern Bengal, again. Dr. Wise describes the caste 
as ‘ less swarthy than the average Chaud&l, and infinitely 
fairer, with a more delicate and intellectual caste of 
features, than many Srotriya Br&hmans.’ The fore- 
going quotation comes from Mr. Bisley’s excellent 
article on the Chamar caste. 

“ One of the first great crimes which, as a Magistrate, 
I had to investigate in Bengal, was a murder committed 
by a lessor Cham^ir, who had spent years in the villages 
to the south of Calcutta in the character of a Briihman. 
He at last seduced a young widow from her home, and 
murdered her for the sake of her jewellery a few miles 
before reaching his house in lessor. He was tall and 
handsome with a clear olive complexion, and I afterwards 
noticed that some other members of his caste were 
equally fair. Young men of the Dus&dh caste are often 
rather good looking, and many of them have a yellowish- 
brown complexion. 
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22. “ The facial angle of Cuvier, though somewhat 
TbefMiai angle. A discredited bv later anthropologists 

Mnpe tj'pa, a mixed one, ^ 

uiiireniL qjj account of its failure to define 

minor distinctions of feature, is still a race test that has 
many advantages. It measures, as is known, the angle 
made by the plane of the face with the plane of the 
base of the skull. It is acute in the Negritic peoples, 
and about a right angle in the Caucasian. Mr. Eisley, 
adopting the notation of Ectz, gives the following 
figures;— 
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** It thus appears that in Bengal the Brftlunan is at 
one end of the scale and the cultivated E&jasth at the 
other, whilst at the top of the BMr list the fisherman, 
priest, farm labourer, landlord and cowherd are in close 
proximity. In the North-Western Provinces the Esha- 
triya, the Rajput soldier and the Ehatri, the Mjput 
trader, stand at opposite extremes ; rat-catchers, carpen- 
ters, dancing women, cultivators, toddy-drawers and 
priests coming in between. No evidence could bo more 
convincing, if anthropometry has any meaning. The 
Indian races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from 
the Afghan frontier to the Bay of Bengal ai’c so absolute- 
ly intermingled in blood, that it is impossible to discri- 
minate between the skull characteristics of the castes or 
functional guilds which have grown up under later 
Brdhmanical usage.” 
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CHAPTER III 

The Oocupahonal form of Caste. 

We have thus mimly on the evidence from anthro* 

Caste iiio cfl on pometry endeavoured to establish tlie 
oecu^atioo. f that, as we find the existing po- 
pulation, the theory of the ethnological basis of caste must 
be to a great extent abandoned. We have then to soaroU 
for some other solution of the question of the origin of 

f 

our present castes. This can only be found in community 
of function or occupation. The most able advocate of 
this theory is Mr. J. C. Ncsfield. To use bis words ; — 
“ The bond of symimthy or interest which first drew 
together the families or tribal fragments, of which a 
caste is composed, was not, as some writers have alleged, 
community of creed or community of kinship, but com- 
munity of function. Function, and function only, as I 
think, was the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built up.” 

2. And he goes on to say * : “ Such a theory as 
the above is not compatible with the modem doctrine 
which divides the population of India into Aryan and 
Aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken continuity in 
the national life from one stage of culture to another, 
analogous to what has taken place in every country in 

Brief vino of ike eatte eyiiem qf the Norths Weetere Praeinote and 
Oudh» The same theory was, however, AdT4icatod before Mr. Nesiield by 
Mr. Ibbetson in the Panjah Census Sepovt of 1881, page 178, 84} 

’ Zee. eitt 3, 
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the world whose inhabitants have emerged from the 
savage state- It assumes, therefore, as its necessary 
basis, the unity of the Indian race. While it does not 
deny that a race of * white-complexioned foreigners,’ who 
called themselves by the name of Arya, invaded the 
Indus Valley vid K&bul and Kashmir some four thousand 
years ago, and imposed their language and religion on 
the indigenous races by whom they found themselves 
surrounded, it nevertheless maintains that the blood 
imported by this foreign race became gradually absorbed 
into the indigenous, the less yielding to the greater, so 
that almost all traces of the conquering races eventually 
disappeared, just as the Lombard became absorbed into 
the Italian, the Frank into the Gaul, the Eoman (of 
Boumania) into the Slav, the Greek (of Alexandria) into 
the Egyptian, the Norman into the Frenchman, the 
Moor (of Spain) into the Spaniard, and as the Norwe- 
gians, Germans, etc., are at the day becoming absorbed 
into Englishmen in North America, or as the Portuguese 
(of India) have already become absorbed into Indians. 
I hold that for the last three thousand years at least no 
real difference of blood between Aryan and Aboriginal 
(except perhaps in a few isolated tracts, such as BAj- 
putdna, whore special causes may have occurred to pre- 
vent the complote amalgamation of race) lias existed ; 
and the physiolt^ical resemblance observable between 
the various classes of the population, from the highest 
to the lowest^ is an irrefri^iablc proof that no clearly- 
dofiued racial distinction has survived, a kind of evid- 
ence which ought to carry much greatw weight than 
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that of language, on which so many fanciful thecaries of 
Ethnolc^y have been lately founded. Language is no 
test of race ; and the question of caste is not one of race 
at all, hut of culture. Nothing has tended to compli- 
cate the subject of caste so much as this intrusion of a 
philological theory, which within its own province is one 
of the most interesting discoveries of modem times, into a 
field of enquiry with which it has no connection. The 
* Aryan brother ’ is, indeed, a much more mythical being 
than B>&ma or Krishna, or any other of the popular 
heroes of Indian tradition whom writers of the Aryan 
school have vainly striven to attenixate into Solar myths. 
The amalgamation of the two races (the Aryan and the 
Indian) had been completed in the Panjab (as we may 
gather from the “Institutes'" of Manu) before the 
Hindu, who is the result of this amalgamation, began to 
extend his influence into the Ganges Valley, where by 
slow and sure degrees he disseminated among the indi- 
genous races those social and religious nn.T,TiTTis which 
have been spreading wider and wider ever since through- 
out the continent of India, absorbing one after another, 
and to some extent civilising, every indigenous race 
with whom they are brought into contact, raising the 
choice spirits of the various tribes into the rank of BiAh- 
man, Chhatri, and leaving the rest to rise or fall into 
the social scale according to their capacities and oppor- 
tunities. ” 

3. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Nesfield through 
his detailed analysis of the stages through which this 
differentiation of function was developed. The example. 
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as ho attempts to show,' was given by the Br&hman, 
who developed from the primitive house priest into the 
hierophant with the increasing intricacy of his ritual. 
His example was followed by the Kshatriya, the trader, 
the agriculturist, and the artisan. Many facts will be 
noted in succeeding pages illustrative of this process of 
development. 

4, The remarks on the evidence from anthropometry 


The fair end the 
dark races. 


will have shown that there is proof of 
the stratification of the existing races ; 


and we must not overlook the possibility of the basis of 


caste being found to some extent in the antipathy bo 


tween the fairer and the darker race which comes out so 


strongly through the whole range of early Indian myth. 
This is not directly opposed to the occupational theory of 
the origin of the caste system, because even its most 
ardent advocates admit that it began with an attempt on 
the part of the priestly class to exclude outsiders and 
monopolise the right to perform worship and saciifico. 

6. Mr. Nesdold has, however, gone further and 
attempted to classify all the existing castes on the basis of 
occupation. He would divide the existing population, 
excluding the religious orders and foreign races resident 
in the Province, into eleven', groups. Ho begins with 
what he calls the “ castelcss tribes,” who include the so- 
called Dravidian tribes of the Central Indian plateau, 
and a collection of vagrants and gypsy-like people, 


* Loc. rit, 
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Buoh as Nats, Kanjars, vritli menials like the Dom and the 
Musahar. These comprise somethii^ like half a million 
of people. Then we have the ** castes allied to the 
hunting state, ” such as Bauriyas, Baheliyas, Pftsis, and 
the like, to the number of nearly two millions. Tlion 
we have about the same number of castes ** allied to the 
fishing state” — Meos, Binds, Malldhs, Dhimars, and 
so on. Next come some five and-a-half millions of 
people “allied to the pastoral state,” such as AhSrs, 
Jftts, and Gadariyas. These are followed by some six 
millions of agriculturists — the Lodha, the Kurmi, the 
T{^a, Bhutnh&r, and so on. Next come some three 
millions of B/^i jputs, who are the “ landlord and warrior 
caste. ” In the same way he deals with artisans. We 
find, to b^in with, those artisans who preceded the age 
of metalluigy, who practise trades like, the workers in 
cane and reed, thread and leather, distillery, pottery, 
and extraction of salt, and ranging from the Bftnsphor 
and Dhark^, to the Mochi, Tell, Nalwdr, Kiimhftr and 
Luniya. These represent nearly nine millions of people 
Beyond these again are the artisans “ coeval with metal- 
lurgy,” workers in stone, metals and wood, and ending 
with dyers and confectioners, aggregating about a mil- 
lion and-a-half. To these follow the groups of traders, 
including more than a million and-a-half, and these are 
succeeded by nearly two M|d-a-half millions of the 
** serving castes, ” ranging from the Bhangi and Dhobi 
to the Bhdt and the K&yasth. Last of all come nearly 
five millions of Brahmans, who comprise the ” priestly 
castes, ” 
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6. As rag'ards this olassiAoation, which has an im> 
posing air of sunplioitj and completeness, it is necessary 
to speak a word of caution. If it is meant that this 
progressive development of function represents the 
actual, normal course by which, in the ordinary progress 
of culture, the savage becomes civilised, it may be said 
that we are too ignorant of the principles of the develop* 
ment of civilisation to be sure that it was conducted 
on this or similar lines. Purther, it may be well to 
guard against the supposition that this classification of 
castes in any way represents existing facts. It must 
not be forgotten that there are few of the present 
occupational groups which invariably adhere to the 
original trade or handicraft which may have caused 
their association in past times. There may be some 
like the Atishb&z or fire-work makers, the N’alband or 
farriers, and so on, which do really adhere to the business 
from which they take their name. But this is certainly 
not the case with the associations of longer standing. 
The Oham&r is no more always a worker in leather than 
the Ahir, a grazier; the Banjfira, a carrier; or the 
Luniya, a salt-maker. They all at some time or other 
cultivate or do field labour, or tend cattle. 

7. Hence the extreme difficulty of framing a classi- 
fication of existing castes on the basis of traditional 
occupation, and this is very clearly brought out in the 
olassification at the last Census, of which an abstract is 
given in the Appendix to this chapter : when we com- 
pare this with their actual occupations as individually 
recorded this fact comes out clearly. The Ahiwftsi, 



Baidguftr* Bolw&rs Ndikj ai^ JBahbdri, an aggrogate of 
86,674 persons, are classed as carriers ** — a trade which 
is carried on hy no less than 185,431 individuals, lliere 
are about 6^ millions, which include the agricultural 
tribes ; while Mr. BailUe estimates the actual number of 
persons connected with the land as no less than 34} 
millions. There are 4| millions of Brahmans recorded 
as priests, but only 412,449 declared this as their 
occupation. There are about 5} millions of so*oalled 
pastoral trades, while only 336,995 people recorded 
cattle breeding and tending as their occupation. The 
instances of tliis might be largely added to if necessary,- 
What is quite clear is that the existing groups which 
may have been, and very possibly were, occupational 
in origin do not now even approximately confine them- 
selves to their primitive occupation. 

8. Again, it will be noted how many of these occupa- 
The effect of the tional gToups have adopted Muham- 

Muhemmaclaii inTasion m, • 

on caste. noadan names. There is no name 

for the aggregate of the boating castes, but Malldh, 
which is Arabic. There were tailors, of course, from 
the beginning of things, but they are now known 
as Darzi, not Sdji : the turner must be an old 
handicraftsman, but his name, Eharkdi, is Arabic. 
So with the Baf&li, drummer ; the Mirisi, singer ; the 
Taw4if , prostitute ; the Bangskz, painter ; the Qalk’iga^, 
tinner ; the Bangrez, cotton printer, and so on. In fact, 
in the silence of history, we seem to have only a faint 
idea of the tremendous bouleversemont in Indian society, 
caused by the invasions of brutal invaders like Mabmfid 
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of Ghazni and S{iah&b-ud>difl Ghori. They came like 
a mighty flood OTer the land, and left the Hindu politi* 
cal and social organism a mass of ruins. To begin 
with, they broke the power of the R&jput completely 
and drove him from the fertile domains of the Ganges- 
ifumna valley to the deserts of B&jput&na, or the forests 
of Oudh. It is to this stupendous event that much of 
the form of modem Hindu society is due. The down* 
fall of the Hshatriya implied the rehabilitation of the 
Br&hman, and the needs of a new race of conquerors, and 
of a court at no time lacking in splendour, and with the 
house of Timtir rising to imexampled magnificence, gave 
encouragement to the growth of new industries anr) the 
accompanying reorganization of the caste system under 
a now environment. 
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Appendix. 

Claaaification ofeoatea by traditional oeeupation. 


Class. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strength. 

liilitary and domiuaiit 

BhalnhAr 

• 

• • 


221.081 


J&t 

• 

• • 


698.828 


BAjpnt 

• 

• • 


8»683.848 


Taga 

a 

• 


128.668 




Total 

a 

4,682.268 

Cultivators 

Barmi 


« • 

• 

158.421 


Bhar 


• s 

• 

417.745 


Bburtija 


# • 

• 

423 


Dftngi 


a e 


2.868 


G&m 

• 

• a 

• 

51.088 


Golapdrab 

• 



9.728 


Jhojha 

« 

• • 


26.847 


Kiohhi 


• • 


703.868 


Kambob 

• 

• • 


8.678 


Kbigi 

• 

s • 


48.485 


Kir&r 

• 

• • 


18.863 


KisAn 


■ 9 

• 

364465 


Koeri 


• • 


640.245 


Kurmi 


• • 


2.005.802 


Kunjra 

• 

• • 

• ^ 

86.629 


Lodha 

• 

• • 

• 

1.029.225 


MAU 

• 

■ • 

• 

245.948 


k2 


Yol. 1. 
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CImb. 

Cafte or Tribe. 

Btrenatb. 

CuHi7atarB— 

Meo . . . . 

10,642 


Mew&ti . . . , 

60,332 


Murdo • . . . 

664,916 


B&in . • . . 

15,243 


Bdwa . . , . 

25,451 


Bor , . . . 

4,4S» 

■ 

Sdiai . . . . 

99,2«S 


Total 

6,587,021 

Cftitle-bnedan and Qraiian * 

Abar .... 

244,167 


ABIr .... 

3,917,100 


Dagw .... 

340 


Gaddi .... 

51,970 


Ghoii .... 

27,760 


Gd jar .... 

844,631 


Total 

4,686AW» 

Sbaop-breedert • • 

Gadariya .... 

929,463 

For«t and Hill Tribes 

Baiawar .... 

1,896 


Bhil ..... 

190 


Bbokn .... 

1,208 


Bhniya .... 

849 


Cbero .... 

4,883 


Goli .... 

21 


Gond .... 

8,861 


Kbanrdr .... 

176 




exlix 


CImi. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strengili. 

Forest and HiU Tribes— 

Kol • • « . 

es,$56 

e^inued. 




Eorwa • . • . 

as 


Mahia • • « . 

699 


Majbwdr .... 

le^ 


MAnjbi « • • • 

6.m 


Mnsahar . • • . 

40, 60S 


Soiri .... 

17,822 


Sontbll .... 

1 


Tb4m .... 

26,492 


Total 

103,731 

PHests . • • • 

BrAhman .... 

4,726.061 

1 

MabAbrAhman • » 

19,829 


Total 

4,744,890 

Dovoteeo • • • • 

Faqir .... 

623,606 

Genealogists • • » 

BhAt • » . • 

161,144 

Writers . . • • 

EAjastbs • . . . 

614,827 

Astrologers 

Joshi .... 

36.069 

Musioians and Ballad Singers 

DafAll .... 

42,076 


BbArbi .... 

1,822 


Dom Mirlsi . • • 

28:863 


Panwariya .... 

612 


Total 

72,272 
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COftM. 

editor Tribe. 

Bteenatb, 

Daaetrf and Sbgtrt • 

Banra 

• 



i,e8i 


Berija 

• 



15.313 


Bbagat 

• 



485 


Gandharb 

• 



664 


Hnrkifa 

• 



301 


Eathak 

• 



^084 


Fatorija 

• 

• e 


4.714 


R4dha 

a 

a a 


4v354 


TawUf 

• 

a e 


23,969 




Total 

• 

52.965 

Aetori and Mimea • 

BMod 

• 

a 


4^014 

Tnden . • • . 

Baaya 

• 

• • 


1.369.058 


Bhdtija 

• 

a • 

• 

865 


Bohra 

• 

a t 

a 

1.131 


Dhdsar BhdrgaTa 

a 

18.879 


Khatri 

• 

• a 

a 

46.850 




Total 

a 

1.438.997 

Padlara • • • • 

BiUti 

• 

• • 

• 

969 


Ramaiya 

• 

a • 

• 

4k09S 




Total 

a 

5.054 
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OImi. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strength. 

Ovrri^rs ■ • • • 

Ahiwdsi .... 



Baidgnlr • . • • 

4S0 


Banj&ra .... 

67,097 


Belwdr «... 

6,194 


N4ik .... 

2.663 


Bahb&n .... 

896 


Total 

86,674 

Ooldsmithi • 

Sandr «... 

mM 

Bsrben .... 

N4i .... 


Blaoksniiihs • • 

Lohdr .... 



Na'lband .... 

429 


Total 

692,649 

Carpenters and Tomers 

Barhai .... 

669,617 


Kbarftdi .... 

1,204 


Total 

560,821 

PaiDters • • . . 

Bangsdz .... 

1.426 

Masons .... 

R&j .... 

6,633 

Brass and Copper Smiths 

Jastgar .... 

13 


Qala’igar • • • . 

89 


Kasera > • • • . 

7,373 
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OlMS. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strength. 

Brass snd Coppar Smiths— 

Bangdhar .... 

185 

i^ontinued^ 




Thathera • • • ■ 

21,861 


Total 

28,921 

Tailor • • • • 

Darzi . • • . 

228,926 

Grain P archers 



and Confectioners • • 

Bharbhfinja 

310,216 


Halw4i • * . . 

96,246 


1 Total 

406,462 

Perfumors, DniggistSi Sellers 

Gandhi • • • . 

858 

of Betel lioaf. 




Tamboli • t • • 

73,943 


Total 

74,801 

Wearers • . • • 

JuUha • • • • 

880.231 


Kori • • . . 

919,750 


Panka • • • . 

6,502 


Total 

1,806,483 

Cloth Printers and Dyers 

Chhipi • • . . 

36,177 


Rangrez .... 

i 

35,143 


Total 

70,320 






€1m8. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Stnngth. 

Wftfihermen • • • 

Obobi • • . • 

658,745 

Cotton Cleaners • 

Dhuna • . • . 

401,987 


Kadhera .... 

51,756 


Total 

453J43 

Oil PreiserB • 

Tell 

934,080 

Potters • • • • 

Eumh&r .... 

713.000 

Glass and Lao Workers 

Chdrihftr .... 

28.953 


Lakhera .... 

3,763 


Manihdr .... 

65.630 


Potgar .... 

12 


Total 

100.023 

Bead Stringers • • 

Patwa .... 

30.077 

Firework Makers 

Atishbl^z .... 

534 

Salt and Earth Workers 

Biyar .... 

18.831 


Bolder .... 

37.299 


Dhdngar .... 

619 


Gbasijkra .... 

198 


Lnniya • • • . 

412.828 


Total 

/ 

469.669 

Collector of Goldsmiths' 

EidriyA • • • . 

i 

>58 4^661 

Bsfose. 
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CIabb. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strength. 

tnm SmelterB . • 

Agarijra . . . . 

988 


Sann « • « • 

257 


Total 

1,195 

l^iabermen, Bcmtineii, Palan- 

llargab .... 

918 

quin Bearerii, Cooks, etc. 




Bargi .... 

1.076 


6&ri .... 

69,708 


DhatijAra .... 

30,668 


Bibisbti • • . • 

8(M47 


Cb&ia * . • . 

28,610 


Good • . . t 

115,661 


Gorcbba • • . . 

963 


KabAr .... 

1,191,660 


Kowat .... 

315,882 


Lorha .... 

2,622 


MalUb .... 

869,008 


Mttkeri .... 

6,245 


NAnbAi .... 

2,177 


SejwAri .... 

286 


‘ Total 

2,215,611 

Rioe Huskers 

BarwAr .... 

2.379 


kdta .... 

4,029 


Total 

6,408 
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Clan. 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strengtli. 

Diiiilleri • • « « 

Kalw&r 


• e 

. 

848,700 

Toddy Drawers . 

Bind 

a 

• a 

• 

76,980 


Tarmalt 

• 

e e 

• 

27 




Total 

• 

77,013 

Butobers • • • . 

Chik 


• a 


9.430 


Khattk 

. 

a a 

. 

189,025 


QassAb 


• 

• 

148,516 




Total 

• 

347,871 

Lime' Earners . « 

Sunkar 


• e 


1,396 

Leather Workers . 

Chamor 


a a 

e 

6,816,487 


Dabgar 



a 

1,482 


Dh&lgar 




8,019 


Mocbi 




11,693 




Total 

• 

6,829,707 

Village Watchmen 


... 

.«• 


80,674 


Balaiiar 


• 

. 

2,359 


Boriya 



. 

26,900 

/ 


Dhiinuk 



• 

146,190 


Dhdrhi 


a a 

• 

12,972 


Khang&r 


a • 


32,929 


Kotwftr 


• a 

• 

97 










ClM«. 

Oaste or Tribe. 

Btreagib. 

ViUiige Watchoccn— 

Pahriya 




495 

tfontinued. 

P&si 

• 

• 

• 

1,219.311 




Total 

• 

1,621,886 

SonvetigerB 

Bhangi 




414.946 


Domar 

- 

• 

• 

16,037 




Total 

• 

430.988 

Grindstone Makers and Stone 

Kbninra 




5.198 3.730 

Quarriers. 





Knife Grinders • 

Saiqalgar 


• • 

• 

4206 

Mat Makers and Cane Split- 

Bfinsphor 


• 


17,333 

ters. 





Dasor 


• 9 

* 

25,447 


Dhai'k&r 


9 9 

. 

29,639 


Dom 



. 

270,560 


Dorba 

• 


• 

68 


Dos&db 



. 

82,913 


Kharot 

• 

• • 

. 

5,641 


Fankbiya 



. 

913 


Tarkih&r 


• • 

• 

2.747 




ToiiL 

• 

435,261 

Hnotersi Fonlers^ ete. 

Aberiya 

• 



19,768 


Babelya 

• 

• • 

a 

33,755 


Bandi 

• 

• • 


110 
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Clau« 

Caste or Tribe. 

Strength. 

Hnnterii Powleri etc., — 
continued. 

Bangdli 

• 

■ a 

• 

1,853 


Gandhlla 

• 

• 9 

• 

184 


Gidiya 

. 

• • 

• 

17 


Kanjar 

* 

• 

• 

17,873 




Total 

• 

73,010 

Miscellaneous, and Disrepat- 

Baddhik 




126 

able Livers. 

Barw&r 




2,703 


B&ivariya 



« 

2,739 


Bhintu 



• 

372 


Dalera 




2.223 


H&bdra 




2,596 


Haijala 




275 


Hijra 




1,125 


S&nsiya 



• 

4,290 


Siy&rm&r 




1 




Total 

9 

16,450 

Tumblers aud Acrobats 

Nat 



* 

63,584 

Castes foreign to the Province 

Satgop 

• 

• 

• 

177 


Sud 

• 

• 

1 

147 




Total 

• 

324 
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ClMI. 

Gasto or Tribe. 

Strength. 

Indian Nationalitien not re- 

Bhotiya . . • . 

7,4C7 

turned by castes. 




Mandr&ji • • . . 

81 


Marhatta • . . 

732 


Fiudari • • « . 

27 


Total 

8.597 

Seetsrian Castes • 

Nau-muslitu 

88,441 


mh ^ . 

1,870 


Total 

9<\311 

JNon*lndian Asiatic Kaoes . 

Biloclk .... 

18,672 


Iraqi .... 

11,677 


Mugbal .... 

76.673 


Fathan • . . • 

700,393 


Shaikh . . • • 

1,333,566 


Siiyyid .... 

242,811 


Turk .... 

4.991 


Total 

25383,786 

Nun-Asiaiic Races 

Armenians . • • . 

54 


Europeans • • . • 

27.941 


Uabshi . • . • 

194 


Total 

28,189 
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GIM8« 

Caite or Tribe. 

Strength. 

Kiuiiiftiif • • • . 

Eurasians .... 

7»040 

Christian Conrarts 

Natiye Cbristiaus 

23.406 

Castesi unspecified 


22,489 

ProTineial Total 

Hindu .... 

40,880,168 


Musalman .... 

6,346,667 


Jaioa .... 

84,601 


Christian .... 

56,441 


Arya .... 

22,053 


Sikh .... 

11,343 


Buddhist «... 

1,387 


Plrsi .... 

342 


Jew .... 

60 


Brabmo .... 

14 


Deist .... 

3 


Unspecified 

22 


Gband Total 

46.905,0a5 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tribal Noicenclahtre. 

The question of the origin of tribal nomenclature 
is a very interesting one, but too 

Territorial titles. 

wide for detailed analysis at present. 
The broad features of it are plain enough. We have, to 
begin with, the territorial title. Such abound in variouB 
forms all through the tribal h‘sts, and the preference 
shown for special places, raises many curious considera- 
tions. To attempt a rough classification of this kind of 
title, wo have first those of the most general kind, such 
as Dosi, “of the land, ” and Pardesi, “from beyond the 
land.” Tlien come Pfirabi, “Eastern,” Dakkhinfiha, 
“Southern,” Pachhiwaha, “ Western, ” and IJttar&ha 
“Northern, ” which are arranged in the order of their 
popularity. Wo have next names indicating geographi- 
cal areas, such as Madhesiya, “ residents of Madhya- 
desa, ” “ the middleland, ” roughly speaking, bounded 
by the Himalayas on the north, the Vindhyas on the 
south and along the Ganges Plain from the Panjdb 
frontiers to Allah^blid. Similar to this is Antarvedi, or 
“those resident in the Lower Ganges- Jumna-Du&b, ” 
from about Et4wa to the junction at AllahSbSd ; and 

Banaudhiya, or those of South Oudh, with parts of Azam- 

/ 

garh, Jaunpur and Benares. 

2. Next we have names taken from the position of 

NamM deriTed from “ relation to the 

great rirors— Gangapftri, “ those 

i 


Voju L 
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beyond the Ganges,” Jumnap^, those beyond the 
Junma, ” and, most popular of all, Sarwariya, or Sarju* 
p&ri, “ those beyond the Sarju. ” 

3. Then we have a set of names derived from 

N»m«i deriTod from cities which have long sunk 

fomou oitia*. decay, such as Elanaujiya, “ those 

of Kanauj ; ” Srivast&vya, corrupted into Sib&stav or 
B4tham, from Sr4vasti, in North Oudh, now represented 
by Sahet'Mahet. Another of these ruined cities is San- 
kisa, in the Farrukh4b4d District, which gives its name 
to the Saksena K4yasths, and to many other tribal sec- 
tions. If Dhusiya is a corruption of Jhusiya it embodies 
the name of the old town of Jhdsi, on the Ganges, the 
capital of Kii^ Harbong, who is famous in folklore as 
the hero of many tales of the “Wise men of Gotham” 
type. Why Jais, now a petty town in the Bdd Bareli 
District, gave its name to the numerous Jaisw&r sec- 
tions, no one can tell, except on the supposition that it 
was a much more important place than it is now. The 
ruins and ancient mounds at Ah4r and Baran prove 
their former greatness. The name of the ancient king- 
dom of Magadha survives in that of the Magahiya 
Dorns and many other tribal sections. 

4. The famous religious sites throughout the Province 
Hame* deriT*d from ^^6 naturally left their trace on 

religioos Mtoi. a-u j. 

tne caste nomenclature — such are 
Ajudhya, the land of Braj, Mathura and Brindaban, 
Qokul and Hardwar, Ghun&r and Bajghat, which are all 
represented ; but it is curious how little trace there is of 
Pia}4ga Or Allah4b4d, and K^shi or Benares, while 
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places like BindMohal, Badarin&th, Bithdr and Batesar 
are not found at all. 

6. Among existing towns and cities witbin the Pro- 

Name. derived from "^ce, AmetM, Azamgarh, BabrSich, 
other towns. GMzipur, Gorakhpur, Hamirpur, 

Jalesar, Mainpuri (in connection with its Ghauh&ns), 
Fartdbgarli, E&jpur, Bi&mnagar, R&mpur, Fatdhpur, 
Sikri (if the theory be correct that the name of the 
SakarwSr sect is derived from it), Jaunpur (in remem- 
brance of its Sharqi Kings), give their name to many 
sections. But the great capitals like Delhi and Agra, 
probably owing to their comparatively recent origin, 
have left little trace, and Lucknow is not found at all; 
while Cawnpur (Kdnhpur) gives its name to an import- 
ant BAjput sept, and many sections of less important 
tribes. 

0. Many of these local names are taken from places 
Namis derived fiom outside the Provinco. From Bengal 

places outside the pro- , 

Vince. we have Baksar, Bhojpiir, Gaiir (if 

the old Bengal capital has anything to say to the many 
tribes and sections of the name), HAjipur, Patna ; from 
the PanjAb, Panjabi, LAhauri and Multani ; from the 
North, NaipAli, Janakpuri, Kashmiri ; from the far 
West, Bhatner, GujarAt, Indaur, Jaypnr, Jodhpur, MAr- 

wAr, Osi, and PAli are all found ; from Madras we liave 

/ 

KarnAtak ; from Persia, ShirAzi. 

7. It is a curious fact that so few of the tribes men- 

N.me. derived from “ ^^e MahAbliArata and in 

ancient tubes. medisBval lists, such as those of the 

Vishnu PurAna, have left their trace in the tribal 

Voi. I. l 3 
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nomenclature. Panchala* the great kingdom which ex- 
tended north and west of Dellii, and from the Himalaya 
to the Ghambal, has disappeared. The Abhiras, in name 
at least, are represented by the Ahlrs : the Ambashthas 
by one very doubtful legend with the Amcthiya R&j- 
puts : the Gahvaras or Girigavaras with the Gaharwftr 
BSjputs : the Haihayas with the Hayobans : the Kam- 
bojas with the Kambohs : the Kaivartas with the 
Kowats ; the Khasakas or Ehasikas with the Khasiya Rhj- 
puts : the Kulindas possibly with the Kunets : the M&la- 
vas with the M&lavis : the Malas wdth the Mals : the 
Nish&das with the Nikh&d section : the Takkas with the 
Tftnk B&jputs : the Tomaras with the Tomars : the 
Yhdavas with the J^dons. But of the Angas of Bhftgal- 
pur, the Aparak^shis near Benares, the Bahlikas, the 
Bahikas, the Bahayas, the Bhojas, the Kurus, the 
MekSlas, the S4kas, Salwas, Surasenaa, Yamunas, there 
is perhaps no trace in the existing caste lists. The fact 
seems to be that these were nations or tribes, and it was 
on the break up of their tribal organization that the 
existing castes arose. As Dr. Robertson Smith showed, the 
same state of things existed in early Arabian BQstory.' 

8. Next to these names derived from the local areas 

occupied by tribes, septs, and sections, 

Eponymoui titles. 

we have the eponymous titles derived 
from the worthies of the ancient days. Thus Yatsa 
seems to give his name to the Bachgoti, Raja Vena to 
the Benbans ; the Rishi Bhiradwaja constantly appears. 


> £in$kif, 23». 
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while Yasishtha is absent. R&ja Dorga is repieseated 
in the Duigbansis ; and we meet constantly with Qaxga* 
Gautama, Farftsara, Baghu, and Sandik. later in 
history come saints and holy men like Eabir, L&lh^, 
Mad&r, Maldkd&s, and Nknak. Akbar, Hum&yun and 
Sh&hjab&n have disappeared, and perhaps the only 
monarohs of the Delhi line who have survived in the 
caste names are Shdr Sikh and Salim Sh&h, who give their 
name to two divisions of the Bhathiy&ras. A sub-oaste 
of the Ghhipis take their name from Todar Mai* the 
famous minister of Akbar. 

9. Much of the caste nomenclature is taken from 


N»m« derived 0^ *^6 famous Rijput septs who 

from Kajputerpti. or protected the menial 

peoples. No names recur more often among the sections 
of the inferior castes than Ohauh&n, Gaharw&r, Gahlot, 
Baigftjar, Ra,thaur, Kachhwhha, Jftdon and Tomar, which 
possibly represent the serfs and helots attached to them. 

10. Next comes the great mass of occupational 
titles, the Bardhiya, “ox-men;” Bedb&f, 

Occnpational titles. ... v j «« 

cane twisters ; Bazigar, “acrobats ; 
BeldSr, “spademen;” Bhainsaha, “buffalo-men;” Bhusiya. 
chaff men ; ” Chiryam^r, “ fowlers ; ” ChobdAr, “ mace* 
bearers ; ” Dh&lgar, “ shield makers ; ” Dhankdta, 
“grinders of paddy;” DhSnuk, “bowmen;” Dhark&r, 
“rope twisters;” Dhelphor, “clod breakers;” Dhen- 
kuliya, “ those who work the water lever ;” Dhobi. **the 
washermen;” Dholi, “drummers;” Gadariya, “shep- 
herds;” Ghosi, “those that shout after the cattle;” 
GuAIa, “ wm-imfmts ; ” Hardiya, “ turmeric growers ;” 
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Jauhari, “ jewellers ; ” JonMha, “ leech men ; ” Julhha« 
“thread makers;” Kam&ngar, “makers of bows;” 
EMlranga, “ dyers of hides;” Kingriya* “ violin players;” 
Kisftn and Eoerii “ ploughmen ; ” Khnchhand, “ makers 
of weavers’ brushes ; ” Kupp^sdz, “ leather vessel mould- 
ers ; ” Lakarh&r, “ the workers in wood ; ” Lohiya, “ the 
dealers in iron ; ” Luniya, “ the saltmen, ” and Lab&na, 
“ the salt oarriers ; ” Maohhim^ra, “ the fish-killer ;” 
Manihftr, “the jeweller;” Pahlw&n, “the wrestler;” 
Fatthar&ha, “ the stone workers ;” Phwariya, “ the singer 
on a mat ;” Piyftzii “ the growers of onions Singiwdla, 
“ the cupper,” and Sirkiband, “ the people who live under 
a thatch.” 

11. Then we have names derived from personal 

or oonteiBp- poouliaMties OT used in a contemptuous 
tuooo title*. sense. The sweeper is Mehtar or 

“ prince,” and Bhangi, “ the rascal who intoxicates him- 
self with hemp in the same range are Barpagwa “he 
that wears the broad turban ;” Eabutari, “ she that flirts 
like the pigeon ;” Kalkamaliya, “ they that wear black 
blankets;” Elftmchor, “the loafer;” Konphata, “he 
with the torn ears;*’ Kodokh&nd, “they who eat the 
hodo millet ;” and Maskh&n, “ the eaters of flesh.” 
like these are the titles of Khalifa for a cook or tailor, 
Jamad&r for a sweeper, and so on.' 


' Some of Mr. Meefield’i ideotifiootiooe and deriTation of tribal name* 
rouetbe reeeWed with oantion the oonneclioD of the Murahar and BSri ; 
of the KoU and Koiri with the Kol ; the KalwAr with the Kharw&r or KhairwAr » 
the BAdi with the Bhht. 
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12. Incidentally some reference has been elsewhere 

made to totemism in connection 

ToUnaistic titles. 

With the origin of exogamy. From the 
details which are given in the following pages, and need 
not be repeated here, it will be seen that there are un> 
doubted survivals of totemism among some of the Dravi- 
dian and menial tribes. These take the form of section 
names obviously derived from those of animals, plants, 
trees, and the like, the destruction, eating or even touch* 
ing of which by members of the section whoso names 
are thus derived is prohibited by a rigid tribal sanction. 
Though the evidence for the existence of totemism 
among at least one part of the population of this part of 
India seems sufidcient, it will be seen that it now-a-days 
lurks only among the most primitive tribes. The fact 
seems to be that, like so many usages of the kind, it has 
been carried away by the flood of Brfthmanism which 
has overflowed the land. There is a constant tendency 
for tribes as they rise in the social scale to adopt the 
Br&hmanical gotreta, because it is a respectable fact to 
belong to one of them. Thus all the stricter Hindu 
castes, like Banyas, Khatris, and even K&yasths, recognise 
the gotra. The fiction of common descent from the 
eponymous ancestor naturally disappears, and among 
such people the gotra has no higher significance tlian 
the pedigree worked up to order in the Herald’s College, 
which ranks the «ovu» homo through the use of a 
common crest and coat-of-arms with the great houses of 
Cavendish, Bussel, or Howard. 
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13 . We have seen that it is in the groups or camps 
Th. ftmilj uid th. of the vagrant tribes like the Beriya, 
HShAra and SAnsiya, that we must 
look to find what is perhaps the most primitive form 
of human assodation, and that the family was almost 
certainly not the primitive unit, but the sept. The 
family, in short, arose out of the sept when the stage 
arrived at which paternity and the incidents connected 
with it came to be recognised. But of the real tribal 
form of caste in which the association is based on actual 
or assumed community of blood through a common 
ancestor, wc find little or no trace, except as Mr. Ibbet- 
Bon’ showed to bo the case among the PalMns and 
Bilfiches of the western frontier, who are foreigners 
in this part of India. But even here the fiction of 
common descent is being gradually weakened by tlie 
wholesale admission of outsiders into the fraternity, who 
do not oven protend to be able to establish a genealogi- 
cal connection with the original founder of the sept. 
Here, too, the differentiation of industries is leading to a 
distinction, even among the members of the association 
linked together in theory by the bond of blood. In 
theory any Fathfin, Mughal or Sayyid may marry any 
girl of his tribe ; but if he 'falls in social position or 
adopts any degrading occupation his difficulty in marry- 
ing into a respectable family is as difficult as it would be 
in Germany or even in some grades of English society 
for a parvenu to marry into a family whoso claims to 
rank are undisputed. 


' PanjAb EthDOgrtipby, 176. 
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14. To ireturn to the occupational type of caste, tU^e 

Diriinctipn. of the here, as Mr Ibbctson * has already 
•ocupetioniii tjpe. pointed out, a further distinction. 

There is the true occupational caste like the N&i, 
ChamAr, or Bhangi, and there is the trade-guild association, 
which is much more flexible than the former, and is 
generally found in towns, and bears a Muliammadan 
name, like tlie Darzi, Atishbaz, or NAlband. This form 
is most unstable at the present day, and one of the main 
difficulties of the classification of caste statistics lies in 
the fact that from one decennial pci’iod to another now 
groups are constantly organizing themselves by a process 
of fission from other groups. Thus the Baghb&n, or 
gardener, is an offshoot of the Kachhi, the Sangtarash or 
stone-cutter, from the Gonr, or others who engage in 
similar industries, the M ewafarosh, or fruit-seller, and the 
Sabzifarosh, or seller of herbs, from the Kunjra or green- 
grocer. Here, in fact, we can stand and watch the crea- 
tion of new so-called castes before our eyes. And the 
process is facilitated by the creation of now religious 
groups, which base their association on the common 
belief in the teaching of some saint or reformer. Most of 
these sects are connected with the Yaishnava side of 
Hinduism, and are devoted to the solution of much the 
same religious questions which besot the searcher after 
truth in western lands. All naturally aim at thb abo- 
lition of the privileges and pretensions of the dominant 
BrAhman Levite, and the cstablisluncnt of a purer and 
more intellectual form of public worship. 


’ Lw, rii, 178. 
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CUAPTER V 
Exogamy. 

1. No enquiry into the social relations of the Hindus 
can leave out of account the thorny subject of the 
origin of exogamy. By exogamy is generally understood 
the prohibition which exists against a man maTi*yii^ 
witliin the group to which he belongs : to follow Mr. D. 
McLennan’s definition,* cxe^amy is prohibition of mar- 
riage between all persons recognized as being of the 
same blood, because of their common blood — whether 
they form one community or parts of several communi- 
ties, and accordingly it may prevent marriage between 
persons who (though of the same blood) are of different 
local tribes, while it frequently happens that it leaves 
persons of the same local tribe (but who arc not of the 
same blood) free to marry one another. “ Endogamy,” 
on the other hand, “allows marriage only between 
persons who are recognised as being of the same blood 
connection or kindred, and if, whore it occurs, it con- 
fines marrie^e to the tribe or commimity, it is because 
the tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred.” 

2. Before discussing the possible origin of exogamy 
Vwiou. form* of H may be Well to explain some of its 

exogomy. various foims, of which numerous 

details, so far as it has been possible to ascertain tliem, 
are given in the subsequent pages. We liave, then, first 


’ Quoted by Kisloy, Tribes and Castes^ Introdueiion, XLIII. 
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the Brihmanical law of exogamy. Persons are forbidden 
acooiding to the Sanskrit law- books, to intermarry, who 
are related as sapindas, tliat is to say, who are within 
five degrees of affinity on the side of the father. The 
person himself is counted as one of these degrees, that is 
to say, two persons are sapindas to each other, if their 
common ancestor being a male is not further removed 
from either of them than six degrees, or four degrees 
where the common ancestor is female.* 

3. These probihitions foi*m a list of prohibited 
The gotra degrees in addition to the ordinary 
formula, which prevents a Brhhman 
or a member of those castes which ape the Brahmani- 
cal organization, from marrying within his golra or exo- 
gamous section. The word gotra means “a cow-pen,” 
and each boars the name of some Rishi or mythical saint, 
from whom each member of the group is supposed to be 
descended. Theoretically all the BrAhmanical gotrat 
liave oiglit great ancestors only— Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
BhAradvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and 
Agastya. These occupy with the Brahmans pretty much 
tlie same position as the twelve sons of Jacob with the 
Jews ; and only he whose descent from one of these 
mighty Illshis was beyond all doubt could become a 
founder of a gotra} The next point to remark is that, 
as Mr. Ibbetson * has pointed out, the names of many 


' Manut Jnditulet, lll.| 5, and other axilliorities quoted Uj Majne, Hittdu 

’ For farther detaili see Hang; AUareya Brdhmanam, II., 479 
* Fat^'db EtkMffrapkjf, 182, 
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of fihe founders of those appear among the ancient 
genealogies of the earliest Mjput dynasties, the Bftjas 
in question being not merely namesakes of, but dis* 
tinotly stated to be the actual founders of iAiegotra; 
and it would he strange if enquiry wore to show that 
the priestly classes, like the menials, owe their tribal 
divisions to the great families to whom their ancestors 
were attached. 

All that we know at present about the evolution of 
the Br&hmanical tribal system tends to confirm this 
theory. At any rate, whatever may be the origin of 
these Br&hmanical gotraa, it must he remembered tliat 
the system extends to all respectable Hindus. As soon 
as a caste rises in the social scale a compliant priest is 
always ready to discover an appropriate gotra for the 
aspirant, just as an English brewer, raised to the peerage, 
has little difficulty in procuring a coat-of-arms and a 
pedigree which links him with the Norman conquest. 
It is obvious in such cases that the idea of common 
descent from the eponymous founder of the gotra 
becomes little more than a {lious fiction. But among 
many of the RSijputs who have been promoted at a later 
date, and in particular with more recent converts to 
orthodox Hinduism from the forest tribes, with a comi« 
cal disregard for the theory of gotra exogamy, we find 
the sept enjoying only a sii^le gotra^ and this is very 
often that of Bharadvaja, which is a sort of refuge for 
the destitute who can find no other place of rest. As 
has already been shown, some of the sectional titles are 
eponvmous, like those of the gotrat named after the 
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famous Rishis ; othera like the Durgbans R&jputs take 
their name from an historical personage ; others, again, 
are totemistic, and others purely tonitorial. 

4. Passing on to the inferior castes, svich as those of 
„ the agriculturists, artisans, and meni- 

lower eaxtfs. generally, we find very consider- 

able differences in their internal structure : some are 
divided into regular endogamous sub-castes, which again 
are provided with exogamous sections, or, where these are 
absent, practise a special exogamous rule which bars 
intermarriage by reckoning as prohibited degrees seven 
(sometimes more or sometimes less) generations in the 
descending line. But it is obvious tliat, as in the case of 
Brhhmans, this rule which prohibits intermarriage within 
tlic section, is one-sidod in its application, as Mr. Risley 
i-emarks : — “ In no case may a man marry into his own 
section, but the name of the section goes by the male 
side, and consequently, to far as the rule of exogamy is 
concerncil, tlioi'o is nothing to prevent him from marry- 
ing his sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or even his 
maternal grandmother.’’ Ilencc came the ordinary 
formula which prevails generally among the inferior 
castes that a man cannot marry in the lino of his pater- 
nal uncle, maternal \inclo, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
But oven this formula is not invariably observed. 
What the low caste villager will say if ho is asked 
rc^nling his prohibited degrees, is that he will not take 
a bride from a family into which one of his male rela- 
tions has manied, until all recollection of the relationship 
has disappeared. And as rural memory runs hai-dly 
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more than three genwations, any two families may int6r> 
marry, provided they were not connected by marriage 
within the last sixty or seventy years. It is only when 
a man becomes rich and ambitiotis, begins to keep an 
astrologer and Pandit, and to live as an orthodox Hindu, 
that he thinks much about his gotra. To procure one 
and have the proper prohibited degrees r^ularly worked 
out is only a matter of money. 

5. Having thus endeavoured briefly to explain the 
rales of ex(^amy which regulate the different classes of 
Hindus/ wo are now in a position to examine the vari- 
ous explanations which have been suggested to account 
for this custom. 

6. Tlie earliest theory was that of Mr. McLennan,* 

McLennan-, theory ^^0 attention to 

ofexoifaray. there aro numerous 

survivals of marriage by capture, such as the mock 
struggle for the bride and so on, to which more parti- 
cular reference is made in another place : that these 
symbols show that at one time people were accustomed 
to procure their wives by force. He went on to argue 
that among primitive nomadic groups, where the strug- 
gle for existence was intense, the girls would be a source 


* The formula of MusnlirAn exogamy iathaa given in the QaiAn, Surah, 
IV., 27 ‘Teare forbidden to marry your mothera, your danghttra, your 

aiaters and your aunta both on the father’a and on tho mother’a aid* ; your 
brotber'a daughters and your 8iater*s danghtera ; yonr mothera who have giToa 
you suck and your foster aiatera j.your wives' mothera and your daughterii-in*Iaw 
born of your wim with whom ye haye cohabited. Ye are also prohibited to 
take to wife two aiatera (except what is already past) nor to marry women who 
are already married* ” 

* Studiu in Anrient Hittorjf, 75 
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of weakness to the oommnnity: such children would 
be ill'protected and noiuished, and female infanticide 
would occur. Hence, owing to the scarcity of brides, 
youths desirous of marrying would be obliged to resort to 
violence and capture women by force from the gipups. 
This would in time produce the custom in favour of, or 
the prejudice against, (which in the case of marriage 
would soon have the force of tribal law) marrying 
women within the tribe. This theory has been criticized 
at length by Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. Westermarck * 
mainly on the following grounds : — " The custom cannot 
have originated from the lack of women, because the tribes 
that use it are mostly polygamous. It is, again, not 
proved to prevail among races which practise polyan- 
dry. The evidence of the widespread custom of female 
infanticide among groups in this assumed stage of 
social development is not conclusive. Primitive man 
does not readily abandon the instinct of love of the young 
which he possesses in common with all the lower animals, 
and women, so far from being useless to the savage, are 
most valuable as food providers. Further, there may 
be a scarcity of women in a tribe, and youths unable to 
find partners be forced to seek wives in another group, 
the difficulty remains why marriage with surviving 
tribal women should not only be unfashionable, but 
prohibited by the severest penalties ; in some cases that of 
death. The position of such women would be Tin thing 


* Prineiphi of Soeiologp, 1., 614, *gq. : SUtory qf Human Marriago, 
SU, $qq. 
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^ort of intolerable, because they could not many unless 
an outsider chose to ravish them.'* 

7. Conscioiu of these and other difficulties which 

Spencer’s theory of suTTOunded Mr. McLeunau’s ex- 
exo^my. plaiuition, Mr. Herbert Spencer sug- 
gested another theory. According to him' exogamy 
is the result of the constant inter.trihal war which 
prevailed in early societies. Women, like all other live- 
stock, would be captxu’ed. A captured woman, besides 
her intrinsic value, has an extrinsic value : “ like a native 
wife slie serves as a slave ; but, unlike a native wife, she 
also serves as a trophy. ” Hence to marry a strange 
woman would be a test of valour, and non-possession of a 
foreign wife a sign of cowardice. The ambition, thus 
stimulated, would load to the discontinuance of marriage 
within the tribe. Tliis theory is, as has been shown 
by Mr. Starcke* and Dr. Westermarck,* open to. 
much the same objections as that of Mr. McLeiman. 
As before, oven if it became customary to appropriate 
foreign women by force, wo are a long way from the 
absolute prohibition i^ainst marrying women of the 
tribe. The desire of the savage for polygamy would 
impel him to marriage with any woman whether of 
the tribe or not. The women of a tribe habitually 
victorious in war would be condemned to enforced celi- 
bacy : a usage based on victory in war could not have 

/ 

extended to the vanquished : the powerful fooling against 


’ Zoc. eiL I., 619, tqq. 

* Primitive Pamilyt 216, eqq, 
^nietorif of Homan Marriaf^e, 316 

VoL. I. 
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nuiriage witii near relatioiu could not have arisen 
merely from the vain desire to possess a woman as a 
trophy : and lastly, we have no examples of a tribe 
which did or does marry only captive women, or, indeed, 
in which such marriages are preferred. 

8. Sir John Lubbock’s^ theory again depends on 

LobbooV. tb.or5 of <^60*7 0^ caUs «>“■ 

•loguaj. munal marriage, by which all the 
women of the group were at the general disposal of all 
the nudes. This, however, he thinks, would not be the 
case with women seized from a different tribe. This 
theory, so far as it is concerned with communal marriage 
and polyandry, is discussed elsewhere. It is enough 
here to say that the evidence for the existence of either 
among the primitive races of this part of India appears 
entirely insufficient, and it is difficult to understand, 
even if communal marriage prevailed, how women 
captured, as must have been the case, by the general act 
of members of the group, could have been protected 
from that form of outrage which would naturally have 
been their lot. 

9. Mr. Starcke * in his acooimt of exogamy 

attempts to draw a distinction between 

SUreke B theory. 

the license which would permit inter* 
course between kinsfolk and prohibit marriage between 
them : — “ The clan, like the family, is a legal group, 
and the groups were kept together by legal bonds long 


' Origin of Civilitadan, 135, tj. 
^ PrimUivc 230, 
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before the ties of blood had any binding power. 1%e 
same ideas which impdled a man to look for a wife 
outside his family, also impelled him to look for her 
outside the clan.” This depends upon the further 
assumption that early marriage was not simply a sexual 
relation, a fact which he can hardly be considered to 
have fully established. 


10. All these theories, it will be observed, base exo- 

Tjior’g theory of 1®8S ou the abhorreuoe of 

eiogamy. inoest. Dr. Tylor,* on the other 
hand, represents it as a means by which “ a growing 
tribe is enabled to keep itself compact by constant 
unions between its spreading clans.” That exogamy 
may have been a valuable means of advancing political 
influence is true enough, but, as Dr. Westermarck 
objects, it does not account for the oases in which inter* 
tribal cohabitation was repressed by the most stringent 
penalties, even by death.* 

11. Next comes that advocated by Mr. Morgan* 
Morgan', theory of a’l’l othets, that it arfsos from the 

exogamy. recognition of the observed evils of 
intermarriage between near relations. This theory has 
been with some slight modiflcations accepted by Dr. 
Westermarck * and Mr. Bisley.* Briefly put, it comes 
to this : No theory of exogamy can be satisfactorily 


"^Journal Anthropological ImtUute, XVIIL, 267* 

^Loc. dt, 317* 

* Ancient Society, 424. 

* Loe. cff. Chapter XV. 

^Triheeaud Caeteeef Bengal, Iniroduotion, LXII. 

VoL. 1. w 2 
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based on any conscious recog^tion by the savage 
of the evils of interbreeding. Of all the instincts of 
primitive man the erotic are the most imperious and the 
least under control. To suppose that a man in this 
stage of culture calmly discusses the question whether 
his offspring from a woman of his group are likely to bo 
weaklings is preposterous. But the adoption of mar- 
riage outside the group would, in the end, by the process 
of natural selection, give the group practising it a 
decided physical advantage. As Mr. Risley puts it : — 
“ As a result of the survival of the fittest the crossed 
families would tend more and more to replace the pure 
families, and would at the same time tend to become 
more and more exogamic in habits, simply as the result 
of the cumulative hereditary strengthening of the original 
instinct. It would further appear • that the element of 
sexual selection might also be brought into play, as an 
exogamous family or group would have a larger range 
of selection than an endogamous one, and would thus get 
bettor women, who again, in the course of the primitive 
struggle for wives, would be appropriated by the strong- 
est and most warlike man.” 

12. This theory, which bases exogamy on the un- 
conscious result of natural selection, gradually weeding 
out those groups which persisted in the practice of endo- 
gamy, and replacing them by a healthier and more 
vigorous race, seems on the whole best to account for 
existing facts. It is, however, perhaps premature to 
suppose that in all cases the same end was reached by 
the same course. All through the myths of early India 
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nothing comes out more clearly than the inshraotiye 
hatred of the Arya or white man for the Basyu, or the 
man of the black skin. The balance of opinion now 
seems to be moving in the direction of ftaanTniTig that the 
so-called Aryan invasion was much more moral than 
physical, that the attempt to discriminate between the 
ethnological strata in the population is practically im- 
possible. The conversion may have been the work, not 
of armies of invaders moving down the valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumna, but of small bodies of Tniam*nTia.ri*M^ 
who gradually effected a moral conquest and introduced 
their religion and law among a population with whom 
they ultimately to a large extent amalgamated. That 
some form of exogamy was an indepeodent discovery 
made by the autochthones prior to their intercourse with 
the Aryans seems certain ; but it is possible that the 
special form of prohibited degrees which was enforced 
ftirinTig the higher races may have been to some extent 
the result partly of their isolation in small communities 
among a black-skinned population, and partly, as Dr. 
Tylor suggests, as a means of enhancing the political im- 
portance and establisliing the influence of these groups. 
That this procuring of suitable brides from foreign 
groups was sometimes impossible is proved by the cu- 
rious Buddhistic legend that the Sakyas became ondoga- 
mous because they could get no wives of their own 
rank, and were in consequence known as “pigs” and 
“ dogs ” by their neighbours.* 


^Spencer Hardy- Manual af BuddhUm^ 136, 293, 318. 
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18. There is* howerer, another side to the diseussbn 

Etogtms Md on the origin of exogamy which must 
ToUmum. neglected. In another place I 

haTe collected some of the evidence as to the existence 
of totemism in Northern India.' 

The present survey has given indication of the exist- 
ence of totemistio sections among at least twenty-four 
tribes, most of whom are of Dravidian origin. 

Now we know that one of the ordinary incidents of 
totemism is that persons of the same totem may not 
marry or have sexual intercourse with each other,* 
and it is perhaps possible that, among the Dravidians at 
least, one basis of exogamy may have rested on their tote- 
mistic group organization. The indications of totemism 
are, however, too vague and uncertain, being mainly 
based on the fact that the names of many of their sec- 
tions are taken from those of and plants, to make 

it possible at present to express a definite opinion on 
such an obscure subject. 


^ Introduction to Popular Beligion and Folklore, 278, sqq, 
* Fnaeii Totemitm, 689 9qq, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Forms of Hindu Mar&iaob. 

Reference has already been made to the question 
of communal marriage in connection 

Communal marriago. 

with the origin of exogamy. It lias 
been observed that the evidence is insulScient to justify 
the belief that among any of the tribes or castes of this 
part of India the women are at the common service of 
all the men of the group. On the authority of a compi- 
lation entitled, “ The People of India, ” ^ it has been 
r^arded as established that “ the Teehurs of Oudh live 
t(^ether almost indiscriminately in large communities, 
and even when two people are regarded as married the tie 
is but nominal.” This lias been since quoted as one of 
the stock examples of communal marriage in India/ 
Now of the Tiyars we have fairly complete accounts. 
The Oudh people of tliat name are a sept of Rajputs in 
the Sult^npur District, who do not appear in the enu- 
meration of the last census. There is another body of 
Tiyars who are a sub-caste of the Mallah, or boatman class, 
found to the number of 1,865 souls in the GMzipur Dis- 
trict. They are numerous in Beh5r and Bengal, and Mr, 
Risley has given a full account of them.^ Tliore is no 
evidence whatever that anything like communal marriage 


> II. Page 86. 

Lubbock, Origin of Cioilization, 89. 
*Tribe4 and CatUM of Bengal, II., 328, egg. 
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prerails among them. The fact seems to be that by the 
necessities of their occupation the husbands leave their 
wives for long periods at a time and go on voyages as far 
as Calcutta. That a high standard, of female morality 
is maintained during their absence it would bo rash to 
assert : but this is very different from communal mar- 
riage. A rather better example comes from the Boriyas, 
one of tlio nomadic and criminal gypsy tribes. The girls 
of the tribe are reserved, in the Central Ganges-Jumna- 
Du&b, for prostitution, and if any member of the tribe 
marries a girl devoted to this occupation, he has to 
pay a fine to the tribal council. This is what Sir John 
Lubbock would term “ expiation for marriage,” the an- 
nexation of the woman by one individual man of the 
group being regarded as improper.^ Dr. Westermarck, 
it may be remarked, disputes the connection of this cus- 
tom with communal marriage.* 

2. It is true that amoi^ many of the Dravidian tribes 
Uiity of female mo- *^08® of the lower HimMayas, like 

the TliSrus, the standard of female 
morality is veiy low. Intrigues of unmarded girls, or 
even of married women, are very lightly regarded, pro- 
vided the paramour is a clansman. Numerous instances 
of customs of this kind will bo found in the following 
pages. The penalty on the relatives of the offenders is 
usually a fine in the shape of a compulsory feast to the 
tribesmen. On the other hand, the penalty is much more 


' Griffin o/* CiviHzafion, 126. 

* Jiulorff qf Human Marriaffc, 73, 
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severe if the uroman’s lover belongs to a stzange tribe. If 
he belongs to one of the higher tribes, the punishment is 
much less than if he belongs to one of the degraded 
menial races, such as the Dom, BharMr, or Bhangi. In 
such cases the woman is almost invariably permanently 
exconununicated. The tolerance of intertribal immo- 
rality, while significant is, however, far from actually 
legalised community of women. 

3. The custom of the jui primes noctia has been also 

adduced as a proof of the existence of 

The prii^m noetic. 

communal marriage. Of this the 
examples collected in the piosont survey are slight and 
inconclusive. The Ahlrs and many similar tribes have 
a custom of paying a fee to tho village landlord at a mar- 
riage. This is known as mandvoana from tnando, Uio 
hut or pavilion in which tho marriage is performed. This 
is hardly more than one of the common village manorial 
dues, and it is pressing tho custom to an illegitimate 
extent to regard it as a commutation for the jtt$ primes 
noctia. There is reason to believe that in comparatively 
modem times some of tho E§jas of Biwa, a native state 
bordering on those Provinces, in their annual progresses, 
insisted on a supply of girls from the lower tribes, and 
there are still villages which are said to have been pre- 
sented to the ancestors of women honoured in this way. 
But this is far from sufficient evidence for anything like 
the general prevalence of tho custom, which k- r^rded 
with abhorrence by the public opinion of the country 
side. 
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4. The same feeling prevails as n^rds polyandry 

which, according to Mr. McLennan, 

Polyaadry. 

formed one of the regular stages in 
the evolution of marriage. There is certainly no ground 
for believing that at any time polyandry flourished 
as a permanent domestic institution. At the same time 
it seems quite certain that it has prevailed and docs 
still prevail in Northern India, but usually among 
isolated communities and under exceptional circum- 
stances, 

5. To begin with tlie evidence from history or myth. 
The legend of the five Pftndavas who took Draupadi as 
a joint wife, has been generally accepted as a proof 
that it existed among the people whom, for the sake of 
convenience, we call the early Aryans. It is true that 
the compilers of the Mah4bhA.rata clearly wish to refer 
to it as an exceptional case, and to whittle away its sig- 
nificance by representing it as a result of their miscon- 
ception of their mother’s order. But there is reason to 
believe that it was not so exceptional as they endeavour 
to make out. In the discussion which followed, one of the 
princes quoted as a precedent the case of Jatilfi, ** that 
most excellent of moral women who dwelt with seven 
saints, and Yarkshi, the daughter of a Muni, who coha- 
bited with ten brothers, all of them Prachetas, whose 
soub had been purified by penance.” We have next 
the case of the Aswins who had between them one 
woman, Suryfi, the daughter of the sun. Even in the 
B&m&yana the giant Yiradha imputes that Bdma and 
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Lakshmana. jointly share the favours of Frofes* 

sor LassraV theory that the whole story of Draupadl 
and her five lovers is only the symbolical indication of 
an alliance between the king of Fanch^la and the five 
tribes represented by the five F&ndavas has met with 
little support. 

For the fraternal form of polysmdry practised by 
some of the Himalayan races, there is ample evidence. 
According to Mr. Drew, a very careful observer, it ori- 
ginated in the smallness of the amount of land which 
could be tilled and the general inelasticity of the coun- 
try’s resources : while the isolation from the rest of the 
world, isolation of manners, language and religions, as 
well as geographical isolation, hindered emigration*^ 
According to Dr. WUson, polyandry in Tibet is not due 
to the scarcity of women, as a number of soirplus women 
aro provided for in the Lama nunneries.* 

6. As regards the plains, we know that the preval- 
ence of polyandry was noticed by the Greeks in the Pan- 
jkb.* Of the Gakkars Farishta * tells us that it 
was the custom as soon as a female child was bom to 


^ For a discuBsion on these early cases of sapposed polyandry see Dr. 
J. Muir, Indian Antiquary, YI., 260 E. Thomas, ihid.^ VI., 275 : Rig 
Veda 5 : Wilson, JSssays, II., 340: Max Miillor, History of Ancient 

Sanskrit Litorature, 44, sqq.: Westminster Review, 1868, page 412 : Lang, 
Custom and Myth, 11., 155, 

’ Jummoo^ 250. / 

* Abode of Snow, 231. For Tibetan Polyandry generally see C. Horne, 
Indian Antiquary ^ V., 164: *C. E. Stulpnagel, ibid., VII., 1.32, sqq,\ Yale 
Mateo Polo, Il» 33, 38, 40: Wiliiams, Memo of Dehra Ddn, 175. 

^ Lassen, Ind, Alterthumsh, 2Ld Edition, II. 454. 

* Briggs, Translation, I., 183, sq. 
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carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim 
aloud, holding the child with one liand, that any person 
who wanted a wife might now take her, otherwise she 
was immediately put to death. By this means they liad 
more men than women, which occasioned the custom 
of several husbands to one wife. When the wife was 
visited by one of her husbands she left a mark at the 
door, which, being observed by any of the other hus- 
bands, he withdrew till the signal -was taken away.” 
Similar customs prevailed among the Khokars of the 
PanjAb,‘ and the Panjftb Jats.* 

7. In all these cases it would scorn that polyandry is 
associated with, and in fact dependent on, female infan- 
ticide. In the course of the present survey, it has been 
ascertained that the custom prevails among some of the 
pastoral tribes, such as Abirs, Gfljars and Jftts, chiefly 
in the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. It has 
even been embodied in the current proverb : — Do khaaam 
Mjoru, Chausar ka khel , — “Hie wife with two lords 
is like a game of backgammon.” The arrangement 
suits these pastoral people, ivho graze their herds in the 
river valleys. The brothers take it in turn to attend 
the cattle, and one remains at home in charge of the 
house-wife. 

8. Whether the customs known as niyoga and tlie 
Niyoga and the levi- Icviratc are or arc not connected with 

”**■ polyandry has been the subject of 


• Qhul&m B&sit : Powson's Elliot, History^ VIIL, 202. 

’Kirkpatrick, Indian Anfiguarjf, VII., 8G, tq. 
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much controversy. Mr. McLennan * asserted tliat the 
leviiate, that is the practice of marrying the nridow of 
a deceased brother, was derived from polyandry. The 
niyoga^ or the custom of a widow cohabiting with 
the brother of her deceased husband, seems to be referred 
to in the Veda.* Manu* allows such unions of a 
widow with a brother-in-law or other relative of the 
deceased husband to continue only till one or at the 
most two sons have been begotten, and declares tlrnt they 
must then cease. In the verses which follow he res- 
tricts such temporary unions to classes below, the twice- 
born, or (in contradistinction to what proceeds) con- 
demns them altogether. By the law, as stated by Gau- 
tama,^ a woman whose husband is dead, and who 
desires offspring, may bear a son to her brother-in-law. 

Let her obtain the permission of her gurus (husband’s 
relatives under whoso protection she lives), and let her 
have intercourse during the proper season only. On 
failure of a brother-in-law she may obtain offspring by 
cohabiting with a sapinda, or sagotra, or samSn-pra- 
vara, or one who belongs to the same caste. Some 
declare tliat she shall cohabit with none but her brother- 
in-law. She shall not bear more than two sons. The 
child belongs to him who b(^ot it, except if an agree- 
ment to the contrary havo boon made, and the child 
begotten at a living husband’s request on liis wife 

> Studies, 112, sqq. 

’ Eig Veda, X., 40, 2 ; and Muir’s remarks, Ancient Sanskrit Texts, V., 459. 

* Institutes, IX., 59,62; with Muir’s comment, Indian Antiquarji,Ni* 
315. 

^Buhior, Sacred Laws of (Ae Aryans, Fart I., 267, sq. 
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belongs to the husband, but if it was begotten bj a 
stranger, it bolcmgs to the latter, or to both the natural 
father and the husband of the mother, but being reared 
by the husband belongs to him." 

9, The best recent opinion is in opposition to the 
theory that the levirate or niyoga is a survival of poly- 
andry. "The levir,” says Mr. Mayne, "did not take 
his brother’s widow as Ids wife. He simply did for his 
brother or other near relation, when deceased, what the 
latter might have authorised him, or any other person 
to do during his lifetime. And this, of course, explains 
why the issue so raised belonged to the deceased and 
not to the begetter. If it were a relic of polyandry, the 
issue would belong to the surviving polyandrous hus- 
band, and the wife would pass over to him as his 
wife.” * 

10. In modem times, in this part of India, practically 
all the tribes which permit widow marriage allow the 
levirate in the restricted form tliat it is only the younger 
son of the late husband who is allowed or expected to 
take the widow to wife. Whatever may have been the 
idea connected with this practice in early times, the fic- 
tion that the son Avas supposed " to raise up seed imto 
his brother ’’ seems to have altogether disappeared, and 
no survival of this rule of affiliation has been discovered. 
In fact, according to common custom, the widow is 
regarded as a kind of property which has been pur- 
chased into the family by the payment of the bride- 

' Hindu Lair, 61 ; Md see SUrcke. Primitive Family, 141, sjj. = AVoster- 
iFiarck, nutorjf Human Marriage, 510, eqq* 


price; and aincmg some of the l)raTidiau tribes there is 
a rule of tribal law that if the widow goes to live with 
a stranger to ihe family, he is bound to repay the bride> 
price, and in some cases the costs incurred in her first 
marriage, to her younger brother-in-law or his father. 
It is noticeable that in this form of tlie levirate 
alliance with the elder brother of her late husband is 
rigidly prohibited : in fact all through the Hindu caste 
system any intercourse, even to the extent of speaking 
to, touching, or appearing unveiled in the presence of, 
her husband’s Jeth, or elder brother, is strictly guarded 
by a special taboo. There is a Behfir proverb — LaM 
bhainsurdetoar bardbar — “a weak elder brother-in-law 
is like a younger brother-in-law, with whom you may 
take liberties.” 

11. The statistics of the last Census fully illustrate 

Pxevience of miow prevalence of widow marriage, 

nuimage. ^ summary of the 

figures * “ of 10,000 of the total Hindu population, 331 
males and 817 females are widowed, 306 males and 747 
females ampTig Muhammadans, and no loss than 630 
males and 1,054 females among Jains.* It is clear, there- 
fore, that both males and females, but particularly the 
latter, re-marry more extensively amongst Muham- 
madans than Hindus, and very much more frequently 


^ Cen 0 us SeporC, North-Western, Provinces^ 1891, 249. / 

* The Panj&b returns show 145 widows to 1,000 women, 2.3 per cent, of 
women over 15 jears of age are widows. This rises to 25 for Hindus and falls 
to 21 for Muhammadaus. (Maclagan, Census Report 22G). Mr. O'Donnel 
{Bengal Census Report, 186) attributes much of the reUtivo increase of 
Muhammadans in that Province to their toleration of widow marriage. 
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among Hindus than amongst Jains. As regards females 
this is ezaotlj what might have been expected from 
what is known of the social circumstances of the three 
religions. Muhammadans permit re<marriage alike 
amongst males and females, and the excess of female 
widowed is due to the same reasons as the excess in 
England. The higher proportion of widowed of both sexes 
as compared with England is, of course, mainly due to 
the higher proportion of marriages. The somewhat 
higher proportion of excess among Muhammadan widows 
over Muhammadan widowers, as compared with English 
figures, is probably due to the greater facilities an English 
widow enjoys for re-marriage. Amongst Hindus, as is 
well known, re-marriage is in the higher castes permitted 
only for males. The castes which do not permit widow 
marriage are roughly one-fourth of the whole,' so that 
Hindus as regards female re-marriage occupy a position 
between Miihammadans and Jains, but nearer the former 
than the latter. The latter are practically, as regards 
such matters, Hindus of high caste, and permit no widow 
re-marriage : hence the high proportion of widows.” 


* The exact figures are : — 

Not permitting widow marriage . 9,713,087, or 24 05 per cent, 

rermittiog widow marriage . • 30,667,081, or 75*95 per cent 

Total Hihdob . 40,380,168, or 100 per cent 

These figures are, however, subject to the correction that some even of the 

lower castes partially prohibit widow marriage, and this is represented by the 
By&hut section, which appears in many of thorn. In the whole of the Behfir 
Provinces (Ceitsiis BeporU 200) the Mnaahars of the north-eastern area, 
with only 6*5 per cent, of widows amongst women between 15 and 40 years, are 
meet addicted to widow marriage. The ThiLrus of Champ&ran, and the Dhobis, 
Loh&re and Dasddhs of North-West Bebdr, follow them very closely in this 
ffspect. 
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12. This marriage of widows, known to tho east of 
the Province as sag^i and to the west as karfto and 
dharewa, is a perfectly 1^1 form of marriage, and when 
recognised by the tribal council the children are regarded 
as l(^timate and succeed to their father’s estate. In 
subsequent pages wall be found numerous details of the 
ritual in widow man'iages. Among many of the low^ 
castes tho general rule appears to be that the widow is 
married to a widoAver : but this rule is subject to excep- 
tions. The inohibitcd degrees for the Avidow arc the 
same as for the virgin bride, witli the additional limita- 
tion, as already explained, that she cannot marry her 
elder brother-in-laAv or her senior cousin. Though tlio 
man’iago is quite legitimate, there is a certain amount of 
secrecy connected with it. It is performed at night. 
The bridegroom after eating with the woman’s friends 
invests her with a new robe and some jewelry, and with- 
draws with her to a priA'ato room. Next day ho brings 
her homo and procures tho recognition of tho union by 
feasting liis clansmen. The rules as regards the custody 
of children by tho first marriage are not very clearly 
defined. The usual course seems to be that if she has 
an infant she takes it with her to her new home, whore 
it is practically adopted by its stop-father. Children 
who have passed the stage of helplessness fall under the 
guardianship of their uncles, who manage their estate 
until they attain years of discretion, or, in the case of 
girls, arrange thrir marriages. 

13. As regards tho age for marriage tho folloAving 
table taken from tho last Census Be- 

Age for rnomoge. ^ desorves re-production. 


VOLI. 


> SiC. 


OXCIV 


Age pcriodt. 

Absolittb nuvbbb of 

MALBB AND 7I1KALBB 

hab&ibd. 

Propoetioh to 10,000 

OF BAUB BIX AND 
AQB PXBIODB. 

Hales. 

FemalsB, 

Malee. 

FemaleB. 

0 Tear 

857 

1,114 

10 

13 

1 .. 

867 

1472 

84 

81 

a n 

1,883 

8,713 

31 

48 

8 H 

8,382 

5,504 

47 

73 

4 H 

6,097 

10,014 

90 

149 

0 4,, 

13,076 

20,517 

41 

63 

6 0 o 

139.773 

291,373 

433 

999 

Totai. 0 9 „ 

162,849 

811,890 

238 

506 

10 14 .. 

684,952 

1,221.070 

2,417 

5,744 

16 19 „ 

1,020^683 

1,607.733 

5,014 

9,119 

80 24 » 

1,443.669 

1,911.373 

6,923 

9,404 

85 29 

1,664,290 

1.856,524 

7,849 

9,155 

80 84 „ 

1.778,861 

1.747,479 

8,206 

8,501 

86 89 „ 

1435,619 

988,812 

8,626 

8,010 

40 44 „ 

1,893,682 

1,060.977 

8,167 

6,438 

46 49 .. 

661,188 

434,907 

7.970 

6,002 

50 64 „ 

885,634 

464^625 

7,541 

3,891 

56 69 „ 

263,152 

142,643 

7,134 

4,216 

60 and orer 

746,220 

245,005 

6«142 

1,688 

TotAL 

11,820,688 

11,878,888 

4,863 

6,253 
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Thus 1,971 persons are shoi;m as married in the first 
year of life. What is known as the petmanga»iya or 
**womb betrothal,” that is the engagement of unborn 
children should they turn out to be of different sexes, 
is noted in the case of Eanjars. It is remarkable that 
the returns show that the proportion of children married 
below the age of 4 is as high among Muhammadans as 
Hindus. Mr. Baillie believes that the custom prevails 
mainly among Muhammadan sweepers; but this is 
not quite certain. Assuming 9 to be about the age of 
puberty, about 2J percent, of boys and 6 per cent, of girls 
enter the state of matrimony below that age. But it 
must be noted that tliis does not imply premature con- 
summation : these infant marriages are probably nearly 
all in the families of persons of some wealth and social 
importance, and in such cases cohabitation is practically 
always postponed till puberty, when the gauna or bring- 
ing homo of the bride takes place. Mr. Baillie goes on to 
remark: — “ Between 10 and 14 nearly nine-tenths of the 
female population pass into the married state ; but consi- 
derably more than one-half of the males remain unmarried. 
Between 15 and 19 there are 16 married females for 
each one unmarried, whilst at the end of the period only 
60 per cent, of the males have been married. By 24 
practically the whole of the female population have been 
married, almost the whole of those unmarried at this and 
later ages being women whose avocations preclude mar- 
riage, or whose physical or mental health forbids it. Of 
men considerably more than a fourth arc unmarried 
up to 24, whilst an appreciable but diminishing number 
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remains unmarrM through all subsequent age pe- 
riods. ” ‘ 

14. Tlie census figures show, as naight have 

Bwheior* and old been expected, that “ the largest pro- 
luaids. portion of males who remain perma- 

nently unmarried is among J&ts, Mjputs, Brfihmans, 
Khyasths, Ehatris, and to a less extent among Banyas. 
It shows that marriage is latest for men in these castes 
also, while it is earliest for the low-caste cultivators, 
forest and hill tribes, Jul&has, Kumhftrs, Telia, Dhobis, 
fishing castes, Gham^rs, F^sis and vagrant castes, the 
highest figure of all being for KumhUrs. The figures 
for women are in certain respects both more pronounced 
and more important than for men. For women, the 
largest numbers permanently unmarried among respect- 
able Hindus are amongst Bdjputsand Khatris. The 
high proportion among the former may have to do with 
the claim made by many of the dancing castes to be 


' Of the Fanj&b Mr» remarks {BeporU 255) that ** the practice 

of child marriage among girls prevails mainly in the east of the Provinoe. 
It is primarily a Hindu practice, and is found most strongly deyeloped in the 
districts where Hinduism is the pierailing religion ; and in the Frovinoe 
generally it is much more common among Hindus than among Mosalmdns. But 
the early marriage of girls has now become a matter more of custom than of 
religion, and the Musalm&ns in Hindu districts are nearly as much addicted 
to it aa the Hindus, while among Hindus in -Musalmftn districts it is almost 
as rare as among the Musalmdns. In &ot, the MuXl6v:a is rery little in Togue 
among Hindus anywhere in the extreme south and west of the Frorinee.** 
The BihiLr returns (Census B^port, 199,) show that *'tlie age of Eijasth and 
Brdhman girls before they find husband# to be much higher than that assigned 
by popular opinion. The BAjput girl main'es, like the BAbhan and 
the aboriginal ThAru, a little later than the DusAdh, So do the Nuniya, LohAr, 
Kurmi and KahAr, but only on an average a month or two later. The DhAnuk 
girl marrlca earlier than females in any other large caste in this area, though 
a year later than girls of low easto in Horth-East BihAr.'* 
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Eftjputs. Why it should be so high among Shatiis 
I have been unable to understand or imagine.* Bw- 
j&ras and vagrant Hindu castes show proportionately 
much higher numbers. Amoi^ the Muhammadans* 
the higher the caste, the higher the proportion of wmnen 
not married at all. Female infant noarrioge is most 
extensive amongst cultivating castes, grazing castes* 
forest and hill tribes, Eoris, Jiil^has, EumhArs, Telis, 
Dhobis, GhamSrs, Ffisis, sweepers, and vagrant castes. 
Of the whole PSsis are easily first, Eumhfirs following a 
close second. Widows are most numerous among BrAh> 
mans, Bftjputs, E^yasths, Banyas, Ehatris and Sayyids 
easily, the highest proportion being among Ehatris and 
Br&hmans. The lowest proportion of widows is among 
the forest and hill tribes, and after them amongst sweep* 
ers, Fdsis, Julfthas and Gham&rs, in all of which castes 
woman is peculiarly a helpmate to man.” ' The 
prenubial laxity of Dravidian girls enables the men to 
avoid marriage till they are well advanced in life, and 
desire to found homes for their old age. 

16 . Polygamy is permitted both among Hindus and 

Muhammadans. As Mr. Mayne 

Pol7g»my. 

remarks ' : — One text of Manu seem 
to indicate that there was a time when a second marriage 


* Mr. Ibbetfon shows that ths difiieulty of marrying among the Khatris 
of the Panjab is dne to the strong law of hypergamy or necessity of marrying 
a girl in a higher grade than her husband, which prevails among them as well 
as among Br&hmaos and hill B&jputs (Beport, 356). This probably explains the 
fact in these Provinces. 

* Cen$U9 Beport, 255, 

® Hindtt Tjow^ 77 
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was only allowed to a man after the death of his former 
wife (V., 168 ; IX., 101, 102). Another set of texts lays 
down special grounds, which justify a husband in taking 
a second wife, and except for such causes it appears she 
could not be superseded without her consent (Manu, IX., 
72—82). Other passages provide for a plurality of 
wives, even of different classes, without any restriction 
(Manu, III., 12 ; VIII., 204 ; IX., 86-87). A peculiar 
sanctity, howevar, seems to have been attributed to the 
first marriage . . . It is now quite settled that a 

Hindu is absolutely without restriction as to the number 
of his wives, and may marry again without his wife’s 
consent, or any justification except his own wish.” 
There seems no doubt that a Muhammadan may marry 
as many as four wives : but the question is debated by 
the authorities.* In spite of this polygamy is most infre- 
quent. The last Census shows 11,820,698 married 
males to 11,873,838 married females. Similarly in the 
PanjAb there are 101‘2 wives to 100 husbands. The 
proportion of husbands who have more than one wife is 
probably under 1 per cent. 

16. Something has already boon said on the subject 
„ . . , of marriage by capture. It may be 

w'cll to consider if there are any facts 
which indicate that the people of Upper India in early 
times procured brides by force, Mr, McLennan, as we 
have seen, in his theory of marriage, starts with the stage 
of communal marriage next to polyandry, merging in the 


‘ Hughes, Dictionary of iMlam, 4G2, $qq. 
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leviiate. This stage attained, some tribes branched off 
into endogamy, some to exogamy. Exogamy \ras based 
on infanticide, and led to marriage by capture.' We 
have already seen the weakness of the evidence for the 
existence of a general stage of polyandry or communal 
marriage. 

17. In describing the various forms of marriage 
Manu speaks of that known as Rhkshasa.: — “Tlic seizure 
of a maiden by f orec from her house, while she weeps and 
calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in the battle, or wounded, and their houses 
broken open, is the marriage called Mkshasa 

18. The difficulty in examining the apparent sur* 
vivals of marriage by capture lies in determining which 
are indications of the usual maiden modesty of the bridoi 
her grief at leaving homo and her dread at entering a 
now family, and which are signs of violence on the part 
of the bridegroom and his friends. 

19. From the early literature, beyond the reference in 
Manu, to which reforonoo has already been made, the 
traces of the custom in myth arc not very numerous or 
clear. The myth of Urvasl probably indicates the exist* 
enco of some ancient rule or taboo which prevented 
ordinary unrestrained intercourse between husband and 
wife, with the inference that possibly from capture 
their relations were strained.® In the MahAbh&rata the 
followers of Klchika attempted to bum Draupadi with 


* Primitive Marriage, 138. Lubbock, Origin of Civilieaiiont 102, eg, 
^Institutes, III, 33. 

’ Ou thi« SCO Lang, Cusiom and Mgth, G5, sqg. 




his corpse, apparently because from the fact of her cap- 
ture she '\ras assumed to liavo been his wife. In the 
same epic Bhisluna declares that the Swayamrara is the 
best of all modes of marriage for a Ksliatriya, except 
one, that of carrying away the bride by force. He 
acquired in this way the beautiful daughters of the Rija 
of K&shi as -wives for his brother VichitraVlrya. In 
tlie Sutras it was provided tiiat at a certain vital stage 
in the marriage ceremony a strong man and the bride- 
groom should forcibly draw the bride and make her sit 
down on a rod ox skin.’ 

20. There arc numerous examples of feigned resist- 
ance to the bridegroom. Thus among the Korwas the 
bridegroom and his party “ lialt at a short distance from 
the bride’s house, and there await her party. Presently 
emerges a troGj) of girls all singing, headed by the mother 
of the bride, bearing on her head a vessel of water sur- 
mounted by a lighted lamp. When they got near enough 
to the cavaliers they pelt them -with balls of boiled rice, 
then coyly retreat, followed, of course, by the young men, 
but the girls make a stand at the door of the bride’s house 
and suffer none to enter until they have paid toll in pre- 
sents to the bridesmaid.” * In a Gond marriage ** all 
may bo agreed between the parties before hand, nevor- 
tlieless the bride must ho abducted for the fun of the 
thing : but the bridegroom has only to overcome the 
opposition of the young lady’s female friends— it is not 


' Weber, IndUche Studian, 32o, quoted by MoLmnnu, PnmiH »0 Man* 


W, »q- 

* Deltoiif Deicripitve Ethnolo^^ S2S, tq. 
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etiquette for the men of her village to take any notioo 
of the affair.” ‘ 

21. Numerous instances of similar praotioes have 
been recorded at the present survey. Thus, among the 
Ghasiyas, the bride hides in a comer of the house, and the 
youth goes in and drags her out into the presence of the 
assembled clansmen. It is etiquette that she makes some 
resistance. Much the same custom prevails among the 
Bhuiyas and Bhuiy&rs. The Kanjar bridegroom comes 
armed to the bride’s house after the negociations have 
been settled, and demands delivery of the girl in threat- 
ening tones. Similarly the bridegroom is armed with 
a bow and arrow. 

22. There are numerous other customs which seem 
to be based on the same form of symbolism. Thus, the 
members of the bridegroom’s party are mounted on horses 
and armed : they, on arriving at the bride’s village, do 
not enter her house, but halt outside ; the bridegroom 
on reaching her door makes a feint of cutting at the 
arch {toran) with a sword : there is the invariable fiction, 
no matter how near the houses of the bride and bride- 
groom are, that she must bo carried in some sort of 
equipage. This the M&njhis and some other Bravidian 
tribes call **a boat,” or jahdz-, possibly a survival of 
the time when the bride was taken away by water. 

23. We have then the etiquette by which the l^ride 
screams and wails as she is being carried away. When 
she reaches her new home she is lifted across the thresh- 


^ Ihii^ 278, and ice ForsjtK, Highfandt of Central India, 158 : Bown^, 
WildTribee, 37, 
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old by hor husband, or carried inside in a basket. Ihia 
•was an old custom on the Scotch border,’ and may be 
as much a survival of the respect paid to the threshold 
as a reminiscence of marriage by capture. As she enters 
the door is barred by her husband’s sister, who will not 
allow her to enter until she is propitiated with a gift. 

24. We liave just noticed the fiction by which a 
bride is supposed to be brought from a distance, lliis 
is a standing rule among the OrAons and Kurmis of 
Bengal,* and more than one example of it may be 
found in the present smwoy, as among the Nais and Pan- 
kas. This repugnance to marriage among people resid- 
ing in close commimities has been taken by Dr. Wester- 
marck to be one of the causes which have led to exo- 
gamy.* In this connection, the system of gang exo- 
gamy, prevalent among the gypsy Kanjars and SAnsiyas, 
with whom it is a rule that the bride must be selected 
from an encampment different from that of the bride- 
groom, is most significant. It is possible that here we 
are very close to exogamy in its most primitive form,* 

26. In the same category are the numerous taboos 
of intercourse between a man and his wife and her rela- 
tions, We have already noticed the l^end of Urvasi. 
The wife must not mention her ' husband by name, and 
if he addresses her, it is in the indirect form of mother 


^ Hcndorsoii, Folklore of the Northern Countriee, ZS : Introduction to 
Topular Religion and Folklore, 151. 

Dalton, loc, cit, 248, 819. 

^JlUtory of Human Matriage^ 321, 

330, eqq. 
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of his children. Mr. Frazer has directed attention to 
the rule by which silence is imposed on women for some 
time after marriage as a relic of the custom of marry- 
ing women of a different tongue. Hence the familiar 
incident of the Silent Bride wliich runs through the whole 
range of folklore.* On the same lines is the taboo of 
intercourse between a man and his mother-in-law, of 
which Dr. Tylor, though he gives numerous instances, is 
unable to suggest an explanation.* This, also, porliaps 
accounts for the use of the terms "brother-in-law” 
{sdla), " father-in-law ” {sasur), as abusive epithets. 

26 . The next form of marriage is the runaway mar- 
riage, which was dignified by the early 

KuDawHj marriages. 

Hindu lawgivers with the name of 
Gandharva, " the reciprocal connection of a youth and 
a damsel, with mutual desire, contracted for the purpose 
of amorous embraces, and proceeding from sensual incli- 
nation.”* This prevails largely among the Dra vidian 
tribes of the Central Indian plateau. At the periodical 
autumn feast the Ghasiya damsel has only to kick the 
youth, of whom she approves, on the ankle, and this is a 
signal to her relatives that the sooner the connection is 
legalised the better. Wo have the same custom in 
another form in the well known institution of the Bache- 
lors’ Hall among the Oraons and Bhuiyas.* This morgos 


> Totemism, 68. 

* Sesearchea into Earl^ Miaior^t 285 ; and compare Lubbock, Origin 
qf CivVitation, 13 : Wake, Serpent Worahip, 169 : Development of Marriage, 
380s 

Inetitutea,lll., 32. 

* Dalton, loe, eit, 142. 
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into the Mut’ali marriage, wliich is l^lised among 
Muhammadans. 

27. Next comes marriage by exchange, known com- 

monly as ad ala hadala, where two 

Harriftge by oxch&n$*o. 

fathers exchange daughters in mar* 
riage between their sons. This is the simplest form 
of marriage by purchase.* The present survey lias 
disclosed instances of this among Barhais, Bhuiyas, 
Dharkiirs, Ghasiyas, Eanaujiyas, Meos, Musnhars and 
Tarkih^rs. It thus is in a great measure confined to 
the lower castes, and Mr. Ibbetson remarks * that in 
the East of the Panjhb “exchange of betrothal is 
thought disgraceful, and, if desired, is effected by a 
triangular exchange , — A betrothing with J?, JS with C, 
and 0 with A : in the West, on the conti’arv, amoiisr 
all classes, in the Hills and Submontane Districts, 
apparently among all but the highest classes, and among 
the Jilts, almost everywhere, except in the Jumna 
District, the betrothal by excliange is the commonest 
form.” 

28. The next stage is what has been called by ethno- 

logists Boena marriage,’ in which 

Boena aiarriage. 

uie bridegroom goes to the house 
of Uie bride and wins her after a period of probation as 
Jacob wins Bachcl. In these Provinces the custom 
seems to bo confined to the Dravidian tribes of tlie 


' Wralermarok, loe, cit^ 390. 

* Panjah Report, 355. 

> Xiubbook, Origie qf CimfisatioH, 78. 
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Vindhyan plateau, Bliuiylirs, Cheros, Glmsiyas, Gonds, 
Kharw&rs, Majhwftrs, and ParaJiiyas. Among tiiem it 
bears tbe name of gharjantoai, which means ** the son* 
in-law residing in the house of the bride.” 

29. Immediately arising out of tliis is the more 

common form of bride purchase 

Bride parcliase. 

which prevails among most of the 
inferior tribes. In many cases, as will bo seen by the 
examples which have boon collected, the bride-price is 
fixed by tribal custom, and it marks a progressive stage 
in the evolution of marriage, whore the puroliase of the 
bride is veiled under the fiction of a contribution given 
by the relatives of the youth to cover the expenses of 
the marriage feast, which is, except in the dola or 
inferior form of marriage, provided by the relatives of 
the bride. “ Let no father,” says Manu,’ “ who knows the 
law, receive a gratuity, however small, for giving his 
daughter in marriage: since the man who, through 
avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, is a soUor of 
his offspring. ” 

30. The last stage is when the relatives of the bride 

provide a do^vry for the bride, which 
ii«n ago ^ is the subject of careful negotiation, 

and is paid over in the presence of the tribesmen when 
the wife lives with her husband. 


III.. 15. 
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31. In all these forms of marriage the coremony of 

Confarreatio, or the feeding of the 

Confarroatio. 

manicd pair hy the relatives on 
both sides, takes an important place. We have seen 
that it is the main rite in widow marriage. It is regu- 
lated by rigid rules of etiquette, one of the chief of 
which is that both bride and bridegroom must at first 
refuse the proforred food, and accept it only after much 
pressure and conciliation by gifts. 

32. According to Baudhayana “ there is a dispute 

regarding five practices both in the 

The Mfitriardbate. 

South and in the North. Those pecu- 
liar to the South are to oat in the company of an unin- 
itiated person, to oat in the company of one’s wife, to oat 
stale food, to marry the daughter of a maternal unele or 
paternal aunt. Ho who follows these in any other country 
tlian the one where they prevail commits sin.”* There 
is some want of moral perspective in the classification of 
those prohibitions : but they chiefly concern us in con- 
nection with the matriarchal theory. The prohibi- 
tion of marriage with a cousin on the mother’s side has 
been accepted as an indication of the uncertainty of 
male parentage. There can be no doubt tlut in North- 
ern India tliore is some special connection between a 
boy and his maternal uncle, as is shown by many instances 
drawn from the usages of the inferior tribes, such as 
the Agoriya, MajhwAr and other Dravidian races. Wo 
also find among the Dorns and Dhark^rs tliat it is the 


*Bulilor, Barred Lam of the Arj^as, I’art L, lutro L. 
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sister’s son who performs the duties of priest at tlie 
cremation and worship of the sainted dead, which follows 
it. He is not, however, regarded as an heir to the 
deceased to the exclusion of his sons. Similarly though 
a foster-child has no rights to succeed,’ the relation- 
ship is universally recognised as a bar to intermarriage. 
There is thus some evidence for some of the tests of 
female kinship as laid down by Professor Robertson 
Smith.* 


* Mayne, Hindu LaWt 117* 

* Kinship in Arahiot 143, 154» 155t 159, 165. 
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TRIBES AND CASTES 

OF THB 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDE 

Volume I. 


Abhyagat. — ''a guest/^ ''a visitor'^) id 
hardly a special sect. It is referred generally to mendicants and 
Brahmans who live by begging. It is practically synonymous 
with Atit (j.d.J. Some live a solitaiy life, others associate in 
monasteries (ma/J) under an abbot {mahani), 

AgariyaJ — A Dravidian tribe found in scanty numbers only 
in the hilly parts of Mirzopur south of the Son, where, according to 
the last Census, they number 481 males and 457 femafos, in all 
938 ouls. The Mirzapur Agariyae confined themselves almost 
entirely to mining and smelting iron. They arc ccitainly quite 
a difEerent people from those described by Colonel Dalton and 
Mr. Risley in Chota Nagpur,* who claim to be Kshatriya immi- 
gi-ants from the neighbourhood of Agm and live by cultivation. 
The Mirz&pur Agariyas seem to be almost ceitainly of non-Aryan 
origin. A tribe of the same name and occupation in the Mandia 
District of the Central Provinces is described as a sub-division of 
the Gonds and among the laziest and most drunken of that race.* 
Colonel Dalton and Mr. Risley again describe a people of the 
same name as a sub-division of the Korwas, who arc undoubtedly 
Dravidians.* It is with these people that the Mirz4pur tribe 
are almost certainly connected, 

Z. In appearance the Agariyas approximate very closely to 
allied Dravidian tribes, such as the Korwas, 
Farahiyas, etc., but they have a particulaily 


^ Based on enquiries in Farinas Dndbi and A^ori of Mirsipar. 

* JBthnology, 322. Tribet and Ocutet of Bengal, I«, 5. 

* Central Pravincet Qatetieer, 273 tq. 

* SihnQlogy, 221» Tribes and Oastos, L« 4, 

VoIh L f 



AOARITA. 


Tribal organization. 


gaunt appearance and worn expression of countenance^ which 
is undoubtedly the result of the severe occupation which they 
follow. 

da Those in Mirz^pur have seven exogamous septs all of tote- 
mistic origin. The MarkAm is also a sept 
of the MUnjhis paragraph 3). The word 
means a toitoise/' which the members of this sept will neither 
kill nor eat. The Goirir take their name from a tree so called, 
which the members of this sept will not cut. The Painswln take 
their name from the palha tree {Butea frondosa), and members 
of tliis sept will not cut the tree or eat out of platters {dauna) made 
of its leaves. The Sanw/in say that they take their name from 
san or hemp, which they will not sow or use. The Bai*agwir are 
named from the bar tree ( Ficus ludica), from the leaves of which 
they will not eat, and which they will not cut or climb.^ Banj- 
hakwAr, the name of the fifth sub-division, is said to be a corniption 
of Bengachw&r from beng, a frog,” which the members of this 
sept will not kill or eat. The Gidhld, which is also the name of a 
sept of the Bengal Orftons,* will not kill or even throw a stone at 
a vulture {GId/i), The Census returns give the chief sept as BAju- 
theb, which was not recorded by the members of the tribe examined 
on the spot. 

4. They have a tribal council {panebdj^ai) at which all adult 
males attend. The meetings, in default of any 
si>ecially urgent business, assemble when the 
members meet on the occasion of marriages or deaths. The mem- 
bers are summoned by the President of the council (NiaHo), who 
circulates a root of turmcnc among them. The council deals with 
caste matters, such as adulteiy, fornication, and the like. The orders 
are enforced in the usual way (see Mdnjki, paragraph 9). The 
office of President is permanent and hevedilary. If the incumbent 
happens to bo a minor he can select another clansman to act for him 
until he becomes competent to fill the post. 

6. The only rule of exogamy is that no one may maiTy within 
his sept [kuri). This obviously admits of very 

BnloB of oxogamy. maiTis^ connections, but it is not sup- 

plemented by the usual formula which prohibits marriage in the 


Tribal ooonoil. 


* Those are porhapn analogntie to the Barar anb-division of the UrAone, which 
haye the name totemistic roipeot for the tar troo. Dolton, Kthnolagyf 251( 

Dalion, lor. r«(. 
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Marriage. 


family of both the paternal and maternal uncle;^ and ])aternal autl 
maternal aunts. It is^ in fact^ admitted on all sides that a man may 
marry the daughter of his paternal uncle. It is essential that the 
bridegroom must not be engaged in any degrading labour, such as 
shoe-making or groom^s work. There is no restriction as to place of 
origin or family worship, but he must nominally conform to the 
tribal religion. 

6. The Mirzapur Agariyas say that some five or six generations 

_ aeo they emigrated from Ilfwa, hearing that 

TraditioM of origin. ^ 

they could carry on their business in peace in 
British territoiy. Their first settlement was in the village of 
Khairahi in Pargana Dudhi. Their head- quarters in Illwa are at the 
village of Rijaura ; they do not make any pilgrimages to their ori- 
ginal ^‘ttlements or draw their priests or tribal officials from 
there. 

7. The bride is i)urchased and her price by tribal custom is fixed 

. at ten rupees. Polygamy is permitted, and 

an Agariya may have as many wives as he can 
afford to purchase and maintain. The senior wife {Jetki ttehtdru) 
is head of the household ; she joins her husband in the family worship 
and she receives a degree of respect among the clansmen at 
marriages, etc., which is denied to the junior wives. If there arc 
more wives than one they live in the same house, but in separate 
huts. Concubinage with women who are not members of the 
tribe and jjolyandry are prohibited. The women enjoy a con- 
siderable amount of liberty both before and after marriage. If an 
unmarried girl is detected in an intrigue with a clansman, her father 
can get her married to her lover on paying a tribal fine of ten rupees 
and providing a feast foi* the clansmen to the amount of one goat 
and the necessary quantity of rice. If she offends with a stranger she 
is permanently expelled, 

8. The age for marrying girls is between five and ten, and 

the parents are disgraced if they do not 

Marriage oeremoniea. . , • i i rm 

marry their daughters at an early age. ine 
boy’s maternal uncle [wdMv) arranges the marriage.^ There^ are 
no professional marriage brokers. The consent of the parents on both 
sides is essential, and the parties have no freedom of choice. When 
the prcliminai‘ies are airangcd, the boy^s father send# to the girPs 

^ For the position of the matornal unole amonx the allied Qond tribes sea 
14 . 
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father ten rupees and two loin cloths (dhti). This is the invariable 
rate whatever the means of the pai-ties may be. None of this becomes 
the j)roperty of the bride and bridegroom, except one of the loin cloths 
which is given to the bride ; but her father is expected to spend the cash 
received on the marriage feast. No physical defects are a bar to mar- 
riage, and if aftei' man iage the bridegroom discovers any defect in the 
bride he must take her home. But this very seldom happens 
because the relatives on both sides take care to inspect the bride and 
bridegroom before the preliminaries are arranged. The betrothal 
consists in the approval of the bride by the boy’s maternal uncle and 
his acceptance of a dinner fi'om the father of the girl. After this 
the wedding day is fixed. Theii* mamages usually take place in 
the light half of the month of M^gh (Jannary-Febniary). Five 
days before the wedding day, the maimingar ceremony is performed 
in the usual way. On the marriage day the bridegroom comes 
with his procession to the house of the bride. They are put up in a 
place [Janwdnsa) arranged for their reception. On that day it is 
not the custom for the father of the bride to entertain the party. 
Next morning the bridegroom comes with his friends to the bride’s 
house, and going into the inner cham1)er, where she is hiding, drags 
her out into the courtyard. This, and the rule of not entertaining 
the friends of the bridegioom befoie the marriage, are obvious sur- 
vivals of mai'riage by capture. In the courtyard is fixed up a sort 
of pavilion {mduro), in the centre of which is planted a branch of 
the sal tree (Shorea rohunla). The sAl is the sacred tree of many of 
the Dravidian races, and its nsc at marriages seems to imply that 
tree marriage was the original custom. Round this the pair walk 
five times, and then the bride’s father makes a mark with turmeric 
on the foreheads of both, and warns them to live in unity. After 
this the clbnsmen are fed, and the bride is sent home with her 
husbaild. When she arrives at the door of her husband’s house his 
sister (ftan^d) bars the entrance, and will xkot admit the bride until 
the bridegroom gives her a couple of pice. After this the bride- 
groom’s father feeds his clansmen, who return home next day. Before 
they enter their new home there is a sort of eon/arreatio ceremony 
when the pair have to sit down ontside and eat together. The 
essential part of this marriage ceremony, which is known as 
ekarhanwa, because the bride is oiTered (ciar^dna) to the bridegroom, 
is the payment of the bride price and the marking of the foreheads 
of the pair by the father of the bride. 
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DWoroe. 


Widow Marriage. 


9. There is no real divorce : merely exputsiou of the faithless 
wife from health and home. The only ground 
for expulsion is proof of the wife^s adultery to 

the satisfaction of the clansmen. In fact^ it is understood that 
no proof short of her being caught in the act of adultery will be 
sufficient. If a woman is put away for adnlteiy, she cannot be 
remarried in the tribe. Concubinage with strange women is for- 
bidden. All the sons of all the wives i-ank and share equally. If 
a woman has a child by a man of another tiibe^ he is not received 
into the caste^ cannot be married in the tribe, and the clansmen 
will not eat with him. 

10. Widow marriage in the SagfU form is allowed. When a 
man proposes to many a widow, he can do so 
with the consent of the head of the family. 

Both parties give a tribal dinner, and the man mbs some oil 
on the woman^B head and some red lead on the parting of her 
hair, and biings her home. When he brings her home he has 
to entertain the clansmen. The levirate is permitted, with the 
usual restriction that it is only the younger brother of her late 
husband who is entitled to claim her. It is only on his renouncing 
his right to lier that she can many an outsider. If she have 
children by her first husband, they do not accompany her to her 
new home, but remain with their father's brother. The widow, on 
re-marriage, has no rights to her first husband's property. If the 
children are very young, the uncle, who maintains them, gets half 
their property as his remuneration. In the same way if their 
uncle does not care to look after them, and they go to their step- 
father, he receives half their inheritance, and in this case the children 
are considered to be his own. 

11. Adoption is permitted to a sonless man or one whose son 
is permanently expelled from caste ; but there 
is DO idea of religious merit in adoption. The 

son adopted must be of the sept {kuri) of the adopter, and is in 
most cases a brothers son. Having once adopted he cannot 
adopt again as long as the adopted son is alive. A bachelor, 
an ascetic, or a blind man cannot adopt, nor can a married woman 
withont the leave of her husband, and under no circumstances has 
the widow this power. A man may give his eldest, but not' Us 
only son, in adoption to another. There is no condition of age 
in the boy to be adopted. Girls cannot be adopted. The adopt* 


Adoption. 
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ed Bon is not excluded from succeeding to his natural father^ and 
wii 1 do so if he have no other son. If a natural son be bom after 
adoption, both share equally in the estate. 

These arc the rales as stated in a meeting of the caste, but 
they obviously represent the influence of their Hindu neighbours. 
Tt> is very doubtful if the real Agariyas have any idea of adoption. 

12. The rales of succession are very similar to those of the 
MAnjhis v.). When a man dies leaving a 
widow or widows, a son or sons, a daughter 
or daughters, brothers or other relatives, the sons alone inherit, 
and primogeniture is so far observed that the eldest son gets one 
animal or aiticlc, an ox, a bioss pot, etc., in excess of the others* 
The sons take their shares per capita. When a man leaves only a 
sonless widow, his brothers inherit with the obligation of maintain- 
ing the widow for her lifetime or until she marries again. She can 
1)6 expelled for unchastity. Stepsons inherit only the amount of 
their fatheris property which their step-father may have received, 
but he is bound to support and mai*ry them. Many of the elaborate 
rules which the tribe pretend to observe are derived from Hindu 
])ractice ; and it is obvious tliat it is seldom difiicult for an Agariya 
to dispose of his simple property. 

l.'l. The relations of the hiisliand arc regarded as relations of 
tlio wife, and vice versd, Tlic scheme of rela- 
tionship agrees with that of the Kols {q. v.). 
14. There are no ceremonies during pregnancy. Contrary to 
ordinary Hindu custom the woman lies on a 
bed facing east during delivery. She is attend- 
ed during seclusion by the Chamain midwife, who cuts the cord and 
buries it outside under the eaves of the house. The motiicr is dosed 
with a decoction of dill {ajwiin), and gets in the evening a mess of 
boiled sdtodUj millet and ionAranri or balls made of urad pulse, 
and cucumber {ionAra). On the sixth day the clothes of the 
mother and all the household are washed by one of them . They do not 
e nploy a Dhobi which, as the birth pollution is much dreaded, marks a 
very low stage of ceremonial purity. On the same day motlicr and 
child are bathed by the midwife, who gets a loin cloth {dhoti) as 
her fee. The mother then cooks for the family and »few of the neigh- 
bouring clansmen. On the same day the delivery room (xar/r) is 
cleaned and rcplastcrcd by the ristcr of the husl^nd {nanad)^ who 
receives a foe of four annas for her trouble. On the twelfth day the 
clansmen and their wives who live in the neiglilx)urhood are ftnl. 


K elation ship. 


Birth oeremonios. 
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Death oeremonieB. 


15. 'Hic husband is allowed to do no work on the day his wife 

^ is delivered, and has to take the first sip of the 

CouTade* 

cleansing draught which is given her after 
delivery. He does not cohabit with his wife for a month after her 
confinement. 

16, There is no regular ceremony on arrival at puberty. Hie 

only rite in the nature of initiation is the ear- 
Puberty caromomef. which is done both for boys and girls 

in the fifth year. Up to this they may eat from the hands of a per- 
son of any caste* After this ceremony they must confoim to tribal 
usage. 

17. The dead^ except young children and those dying of 

small-pox, are cremated in the jungle. This 

Death oeremoniBB. carelessly, and in times of 

epidemic disease the corpses are merely exposed in the jangle to te 
eaten by wild animals. The corpse is laid face upwards on the pyro 
with the feet to the south. The nearest kinsman moves five times 
round the pyre and touches the face of the corpse five times with a 
straw torch. As soon as the pyre blazes all go and bathe. Tlicn 
they fill their vessels {lota) with water and return to the house of the 
deceased, where each pours the water he has brought in the cotirt- 
yai'd. No fire is lit and no cooking done in the house that day • 
The food is cooked at the house of the brother-in-law {ba^noi) 
of the dead man. On the tenth day the clansmen assemble at 
some i*unuing water, and then go and eat at the house of the de- 
ceased. The bones which remain after cremation are thrown into 
the nearest ininning stream. They are not buried, and subsequently, 
when convenient, conveyed to the Ganges, as is the custom with the 
similarly named tribe in Chota Nagpur, ^ 

18, On the day of the Phagua (Holt) they feed a fowl with 

gram and kill it in the name of tlic sainted 

Ancestor worship. <]ead. But they recognise no deceascrl ances- 
tor beyond their father and mother, in whose name after the sacri- 
fice they pour a little water on the ground. Only the memheri 
of the family ea* the flesh of the victim. They do not employ Brah- 
mans at funerals; they have no Sraddha, and the risteris son has no 
special functions on this occasion. 


* Bisley* Ttibc* and Casiei, I., 4. 
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19. Th^ call thameelTCs Hindus, but worship none of the 

regular Hindu deities. In the month of 
BeligUm. Aghan they get the Baiga to worship the 

village gods [dih). The offering consists of five fowls and a goat. 
The Baiga chops off the heads of the victims with his axe and takes 
the heads as his perquisite, while the worshipper and his family 
cook and eat the rest of the meat at the shrne. In the month 
of Pfis they worship the tribal deity— the goddess of iron — 
Lohlsur Devi. To her is offered a female goat which has never 
home a kid and some cakes made of flour and molasses fried 
in butter. These cakes are broken into pieces before dedication. A 
fire offering {iom) is lit and some of the scraps of cake are 
thrown' into it. The remainder are eaten by the worshippers. 
There is no temple or image of this deity. Brahmans are never 
employed by them, and they do all their religious business them- 
selves, except the worship of the village gods, which is entrusted 
to the Baiga. Among them the Baiga is always one of the Para- 
hiya (;. e.) caste. The village gods are worshipped at their special 
shrine; offerings to Lohlsur Devi and the sainted dead are made 
in the court-yard of the house. It is only in the case of the sacri- 
fice to the local gods that the Baiga receives the head of the victim ; 
in other cases the whole of the meat is consumed by the worship- 
pers themselves. No substitutes are used in sacrifice, and they 
do not offer parts of their own bodies, such as locks of hair, drops of 
blood, etc. 

20. Their festivals are the Phagua or Holi and the Bais&kbi called 

P tiT»l months in which they occur. At 

both they sacrifice to deceased ancestors and 
drink liquor. Both these are regular fixed feasts. They have no 
other Hindu holidays, nor at the Pliagua do they light the holy fire 
as Hindus do. Before they offer the black goat to LohS.sur Devi 
they worship it, and before sacrificing it pour water on its head. 
Ancestors ai‘e worshipped to ward off evil from the household. They 
do not sacrifice animals at funerals, nor do they make any funeral 
offerings. 

21. They dread the ghosts of the dead who appear in dreams, 

not because their obsequies have not been 

duly performed, but because they have not 
feceived their customary periodical worship . They are then appeased 
by the sacrifice of goats and fowls. 


PfitiTsls. 
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S2. All the Dravidiau tribes of Mirzapur, the Kharw&r, Majh* 

Tkttooing. T?B!t&ri, Panka, Ghasiya, Bhuiya^ 

Parahiya^ Bhuiyir, Korwa^ Agariya, etc., 
have their bodies tattooed, llis is done both to married and 
unmarried girls as soon as they attain to pubeity. A widow 
cannot get herself tattooed, unless she marries again by the $^gdi 
form. If a widow gets tattooed it is believed to bring trouble 
on the village. There are twenty-four forms of tattoo, any of 
which may be used by any woman of any of the castes. In general 
opinion tattooing is a sacred rite by which the body is sanctified. 
Tliey say that the road to the heaven of Parameswar is full of diffi* 
eulties, and at the end is a great gate guarded by terrible demons. 
The keepers will let no woman pass who is not tattooed. Accord- 
ingly every woman has to be tattooed, and in particular it is advis* 
able to have the mark of some god marked on the body. They 
also believe that women who are not tattooed during hfe are tor- 
tured by the keepers of the gate of heaven. They burn them in the 
fire and brand them with a hot iron. They also roll them among 
thorns and afflict them in sundry ways. Some are taken to the 
top of the gate and flung down from thence. The only ornament 
which accompanies the soul to the other world is the gadna or 
tattoo.^ Besides being a religious obligation the tattoo is used as 
a decoration, and it hence takes the form of various kinds of jeweby. 
The tattooing is done by the women of the Bftdi or MalAr tribes 
of Natsz The remuneration varies according to the wealth of the 
patient and the character of the ornament. It ranges from half 
an anna to four annas. Women get themselves tattooed on the 
wrists, arms, shoulders, neck, breast, thighs, knees and below the 
knees. It is done with lamp-black mixed with the milk of the 
patient. If a woman be unmarried or barren, the milk of another 
woman of the family is used. If the milk of a woman of another 
caste be used it is considered most injurious to health. Wliile the opera- 
tion is going on, the patient is kept amused by the recitation of verses 
usually obscene. Tattooing is also used as a remedy for pains in 
various parts of the body. The black substanoc is made by bumii^ 
the roots of certain jungle plants known as the paihora and Chains 

^ In Efate two kind* of people were allowed to paai nnbanned into Hadea t 
those belonging to a certain tribe call Namtakn (a sort of yam) and those who had 
printed or graven or branded on their bodies certain marks or figures tattooed.** 

Bom«niU».—lToleiim lh4 Mandi 0/ iht New Belridtt, Journal Anthropolojic^ 

iHoutuu, xzin., 10. 
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iiam. Opium is also mixed with the blaek pigment to reduce the 
pain. A favorite remedy for barrenness is to tattoo the part of the 
stomach belcujir the navel. In the same way a woman whose 
dbildren are unheidthy and die gets a tattob mark made on her 
armpit or stomach. 

The chief forms of tattoo used by these jungle tribes are as fol- 
lows : — The elephant ; this is the sign of Ganesa, and women have 
it done on both arms ; the sacred book is done on the 

shoulders and arms ; MahSdeva^ — this represents the name of Siva 
and is done on the breast ; mnkha or the conch shelly -^this is done on 
the wrist^ but is prohibited to women of the Majhw&r and Patari 
tribes. It is the sign of coverture, and the woman who wears it 
docs not- become a widow in this world or in the life to come ; pah un- 
ehi and chdra — these represent bangles or bracelets ; iYie pahtineki is 
done on the arms, and the chura below the knee ; Jata Makddtw^ 
this represent the matted looks of Siva and is done on the breast and 
other parts of the body ; the hanmli or necklace — this is made on 
the neck in the place where the necklace is worn. While this mark 
is being tattooed, the mother of the girl seats her daughter on her 
knee because it is believed that the existence of this mark ensures 
that they both shall meet in the next world ; the person who 
makeB this mark receives extra remuneration. Pdn paitar or betel 
leaf, ehdwal or rice mark, and the kharwariya are done on the arms 
in the place where the ornaments known as the bdju or Jaushan 
are worn. Women of the Bhuiya and Parahiya tribes call this 
mark rijhwdr or “ pleasing.^^ The hhanwara or large bumble bee is 
done on the knees and thighs. The murli’-manohar is the representa- 
tion of Krishna as the flute-player. It is done on the wrists 
and arms. The phultodri or flower garden is done on the breasts 
and arms. dharm gagariya 9k mark which is supposed to 
make the wearer holy in the world to come. The rdwana is the 
ttgn of Bawana, the enemy of BS^ma Chandra. It is done on the 
breast and h^ds. Garur is the sign of the bird G^ruda, the vehicle 
of Vishnu. It is done op the arms chiefly by women of the Majhw&r, 
PatAri and Fanka tribes. Chandrama is the sign of the moon, and 
is delineated on the breast and arms. Rddka Krishna is the sign of 
Krishna and his consoi-t, done on the breast, wrist, and arms. The 
dhandha or worV^ is the mark made below the navel by barren 
women in the hope of obtaining offspring. Muraila is thn mark of 
.thepeaoock made on the breast. Many of these marks are ^ pro* 
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Clothes and jewelry. 


Witchcraft. 


bably totemifitic in origiui but the real meaning has now been for* 
gotten^ and they are at present little more than charms to resist 
disease and other misfortunes, and for the purpose of mere oma* 
meat. 

_ , . 2^3. The only tree they respect is the sthhu 

Tr60 wovsbipe - i • i • i t 

or sal which is used at these marriages. 

24. There is nothing peculiar about their clothes, except their 

extreme scantiness. The men wear rings of 

Clothea and jewelry. , u • i mi. 

brass or gold in the ear-lobes* The women 
wear ear ornaments made of palm-leaf {tarki), glass bangles {cAM) 
heavy pewter anklets (pain), and on the arm brass rings (rapari), 
ivith bead necklaces on the' throat. 

25. They swear on the head of their son and believe that they die 

if they forswear themselves. They have no 

Oaths. 

form of ordeal. 

26. There appears to be no idea that their women, like those 

^ ^ of the Bengal Agarivas, ai^e notorious 

Witches/ They have Ojhas in the tribe, 
who announce, by counting the gmins of rice put before them in a 
state of ecstacy, wlrnt particular BhQt lias attacked the patient. 
The usuil result is that he decides that some parlicular godling 
(deota) is clamouring for an offering. They believe in dreams which 
are interpreted by the oldest man in the family. They are usually 
due to inattention to the wants of the sainted dead. They do 
not profess to believe in the Evil Eye, But this is more than doubt- 
ful. 

27. They eat all kinds of meat, including beef. They will 

not touch a Dom ; they will touch a 
Food. Chamir, Dhark&r, Ghasiya, or Dhobi, but 

will not eat from their hands. They have a special detestation for 
Dorns. 

28. They will not touch a menstrual woman or their younger 

brother's wife, or mother-in-law, or a con- 
Taboos. ncction through the marriage of children 

(Samdhin). Tliey will not name their wives or elders in the family 
or tlie deail. In the moniing they will not speak of death or 
i^iiarrels or unlucky villages or persons of notorious character. 
They will not eat the flesh of monkeys, horses, crocodiles, lizards or 
snakes. 


\ Bisloy, Tribes and CaMcs, I., 4. 
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huts near villages and pursue their trade of making salt {kkdri 
nimak) and saltpetre* They follow the customs of B&jputs in 
their marriage ceremonies, except that they levy a bride price from 
the relations of the bridegroom. They profess not to permit widow 
marriage, but they recognise the levirate. A wife may be put 
away for adultery or other misconduct with the sanction of the 
tribal council, and then she can re-many by the kardo form. Some 
dt them now live by agriculture. Gdjars, they say, will eat and 
smoke with them. 

A caste known as Agari are miners and smelters in the 
hills : there they are regarded as a branch of the Dorns. 

S. Of the Agaris of the Panjab Mr. Ibbetson writes : — The 
Agari is the salt-maker of Mjputdna and the east and south-east 
of the Panjab, and takes his name from the Agar or shallow pan in 
which he evaporates the saline water of the lakes or wells at which 
he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same word. 
The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and in Gurg&on are 
said to claim descent from the Rijputs of Chithor. There is a pro- 
verb,— “The Ak, the Jawdsa, the Agari and the cartman : when 
the lightning flashes these four give up the ghost : because, I 
suppose, the rain which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. 
The Agaris are all Hindus and are found in the SultAnpur trac;t on 
the common borders of the Delhi, Gurglon and Rohtak districts, 
where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they 
manufacture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly gooil, 
being above that of the Lohftrs, but, of course, below that of 
JAts.^' » 

4. Another name for them in these provinces is Gola Th4kur, 
or illegitimate Rajput. At the last Census they were included in 
the Luniyas. 

Agarwala.*— Usually treated as a ^b^caste of thegi'eat Banya 
caste, a wealthy trading class in Upper India. There are various 
explanations of the name. According to one account they take 
their title from dealing in the aromatic wood of the agar (Sans, aguru) 
the eagle wocxl tree {Jqutlaria agalloeka). There is, however, 
no evidence tliat the sale of this article is, or ever was, a speciality 


^ Panjab Ethnograjyhyf 3 JO. 

Based on notes by the Deputy laspsstor, Sohools, Pilibhit, M. Msbidtra 
Prssdd, Head Master, ZiU School, PiUbhit. 
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of the Agarw&las. Another story is that there were a thousand 
families of Agniliotii BiAhmans settled in Kashmir, and that they 
were supplied with agar wood for their sacrifices by a special tribe 
of Vaisyas. When Alexander the Great invaded India he broke 
their sacred fire pits {Jgni ktinda), and these Vaisyas were dispersed 
and settled in the neighbourhood of Agra, wdiencc they derived their 
name. A third legend again refers the name to Agroha, an aueiciit 
town in the Hissar district of the Panjab, where a lakh of families of 
Vaisyas were settled by King Agra Sena. Round this RAja Agra 
Sena there is a whole cycle of legend. II is ancestor was Dhana PAla, 
Raja of Pratapnagar, which some identify with the present State in 
Rajputana, and some place vaguely in the Dakkhin or Southern India. 
He had eight sons— Shiu, Nala, Anala, Nanda, Kunda, Kumuda, 
Vallabha, Suka, and a daughter, Mukuta. At that time there was a 
Raja VisAla, who had eight daughters — PadmAvati, Malati, Kanti, 
Subhadra, Sra, Srua, Basundharaand Raja. They were married to 
the eight sons of Dhana Pa la. Each of these, except Nala, who 
became an ascetic, had a kingdom of his own. In the family of Shiu 
there reigned in succession Vishnu RAja, Sudarsana, Dhurandhara, 
Samadi, Mohan Das and Ncma Naiha, who populated Nepal and 
called it after his own name. His son Vrinda j)crformcd a great 
sacrifice at Briiidaban, and named the place after himself. His son 
was Raja Gurjara, who occupied Gujarat. ' RAja Hariliar succeeded 
him, and he had one hundred sons. One of these, Rangji, became 
Raja, and the others, for their impiety, were degraded into SAdm. 
To him, in the fifth generation, succeeded RAja Agra Sena. At 
that time. Raja Kumuda of Naga Loka, or ^'Dragon land,^^ had a 
very beautiful daughter named Madhavi, who was wooed by the God 
Indra; but her father preferred to marry her to RAja Agra Sena. 
After his marriage he performed notable sacrifices at Benares and 
Hardwar, and then went to Kolhapur where he won the daughter 
of the Raja Mahidhara in the aicagamnara. Finally lie settled in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and made Agra and Agroha his capitals. 
His dominions reached from the Himalaya to the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and as far as Marwar on the west. He had eighteen 
queens, who bore him fifty-four sons and eighteen daughters. In 
his latter days he determined to perform a great sacrifice with each 
of his queens. Each of these sacrificea was in charge of a separate 
Ach&rya or officiant priest, and the gotrat which sprang from him 
are named nfter these AchAryas. When he was performing the last 
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sacrilicc, he was interwiptotl, and so there are seventeen fall §0ira$ 
ami one half ffotra. There are considerable differences in the ena- 
raci al ion of tliese gotras. One list, which seems authoritative, gives 
them as follows with the Veda, Sakha and Sutra, to which they 
(•oiiform : — 


Ootra, 

Veda. 

8dkha, 

Butra, 

1. Garga 

Yajurvotla. 

Madhyandina. 

K&tyAyana. 

2. Gubhila . 

3. Gautama 

4. Maitrcya 

3. Juimini . 

0. Saingalu 

Samaveda. 

Kausthami. 

Gobhila. 

7. Vilsala . 

tt 

$9 


8. Aurana . 

Yajurvoda. 

Mddhyandina. 

Kfttydyana. 

9. Kauaika . 

n 



10. Kasyapa . 

S^aveda. 

Kausthami. 

Gobhila. 

11. Tondeya . 

Yajurvoda. 

MAdhyandiua. 

E&tyAyana. 

12. M&ndavya> 

Bigveda. 

Sakila. 

Aovilftin. 

13. Vasiahtha 

Yajurvoda. 

Mddhyaudina. 

Kfttyftyana 

14. Mndgala 

Bigveda. 

Sakila. 

Aswilftin. 

13. Dh&nyuaha 

Yajurvoda. 

M&dhyandina. 

KAtyftyana. 

16. Dhelana 

Dhaiiina 

17. Taitariya 

17 i. Nagendra 

S&mavedai 

Kausthami. 

Gobhila. 


The lists g^iven by both Mr. Risley and Mr. Sherring differ 
considerably from tliis. Mr. Risley gives— 

(1) Gai*g; (2) Goil ; (J3) G^wal; (4)Batsil; (5) Osil; (6) 
Singhal; (7) Mangal ; (S) Bhaddal ; (9) Tingalj (10) Airan; 
(11) Tairan; (12) Thingal ; (13) Tittal; (14) Mittal; (15) Tundal ; 
(16) TAyal; (17) Gobhil ; (17i) Goin. 

Mr. Sherring gives tlie Gotras as follows 
(1) Garga; (%) Gobhila; (3) Garw&la; (4) Batsila; (5) 
Kasila; (G) Sinlial ; (7) Mangala; (8) Bhadala; (9) Tingala; 
(10) Erana; (11) Tsyal; (12) Terana; (13) Tliingala; (14) 
Tittila; (15) Nital ; (10) Tuudala; (17) Goila and Qoiiia;(17i} 
Biudal* 
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Agarwftlas again have the divisions Dasa and Btsa, tlic tens 
and the " twenties like the OswAls {q. v.). One account of their 
origin is that when the daughters of Rlja V&suki^ the king of the 
snakes^ married the sons of Bftja Agra Sena^ they each brought a 
handmaid with them^ and their descendants are the Dasas. Tlio 
Bisa or pure AgarwUlas do not eat, drink or intermarry with tlic 
Dasas. 

2. Regarding the legend of the connection of the Agarwalas 
Connection of the Arm- 

wAiaa and N&gaa. Agarwalas, as with all castes at the present 
day, the section names go by the male side. 

In* other words a son belongs to the same gotra as his father, 
not to the same gotra as his mother, and kinship is no longer 
reckoned through females alone. Traces of an earlier matriarchal 
system may perhaps be discerned in the legend already referred to, 
which represented Raja Agar NAth as successfully contending with 
Indra for the hand of the daughters of two Naga Rijas, and obtain- 
ing from Lakshmi the special favor that his children by one of them 
should bear their father's name. The memory of this N^iga princess 
is still held in honor, “ Our mother's house is of the race of the 
snake " {jdt kd ndnihdl ndghanai hai) say the Agarwalas of Beliar ; 
and for this reason no Agarwala, whether Hindu or Jain, will kill 
or molest a snake. In Delhi Yaishnava Agarwilas paint pictures 
of snakes on either side of the outside doors of their houses, and 
make offerings of finiit and flowers before them. Jaina AgarwAlas 
do not practise any form of snake-worship. Reiid in the light of 
Bachofeh's researches into archaic forms of kinship, the legend and 
the prohibition arising from it seem to take us back to the prehis- 
toric time w'hen the NUga race still maintained a separate national 
existence, and had not been absorbed by the conquering Aryans ; 
when Nfi,ga women were eagerly sought in marriage by Aryan 
chiefs ; and when the offspring of such unions belonged by NIga 
custom to their mother's family. In this view the boon granted by 
Lakshmi to RSja Agar Nath that his children should be called ^ter 
his name, marks a transition from the system of female kinship, 
cliaracteristic of the Nagas, to the new order of male parentage 
introduced by the BrAhmans, while Uie BehAr saying about the 
N&nihAl is merely a survival of tliosc matriarchal ideas according to 


▼oi. 1. 


* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I., 5 sq. 
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which tiie snake totem of the race would neoessarily descend in the 
female line. In the last of the six letters entitled Orestes— Astika^ 
Eine Griechisch — Indische Farallele^^ Bachofen has the following 
remarks on tlie impoiiance of the part played by the NS^ga race in 
the development of the firahmanical polity. The connection of 
Brilimans with Ndga women is a significant historical fact. 

Wherever a conquering race alies itself with the women of the 
land^ indigenous manners and customs come to be respected, and 
their maintenance is deemed the function of the female sex. A long 
series of traditions corroborate it in connection with the autoch- 
thonous Naga race. The respect paid to Naga women, the influence 
which they exercised, not merely on their own people, but also in 
no less degree on the rulers of the country, the fame of their beauty, 
tile praise of their wisdom — all this finds manifold expression in the 
talcs of the Kashmir chronicle, and in many other legends based upon 
the facts of real life.^' 

3. In connection with these speculations it may be noted that 
Agarw^las have a special form of worship in 
honor of tlie Saint Astika Muni. He was 
the son of Jaratkaru by the sister of the great serpent V&suki and 
saved tlie life of the serpent Taksliaka, when Janmejaya made 
his great sacrifice of serpents. This worship appears to be peculiar 
to the Agai’wdlas, and is said to be performed only by Tiwfiri Br&h- 
mans. On the fourth day of the light lialf of Sawan they bathe in 
the Ganges and make twenty-one marks on tlic wall of the house 
with red lead and butter ; and an offering is presented consisting 
of oocoa-nuts, clothes, five kinds of dry fruits, and twenty-one pairs 
of cakes {p4par), some yellow sesamum {garson) flowers and a lamp 
lighted with buttin*. Some camphor is then buimt, and the usual 
drti ceremony performed. 

These tilings arc all provided by the Agarwala who docs the 
worship. Astika Muni they believe to • have IxHjn the preceptor 
((rars) of the N^ga, and Agarw^las call tliemsolves Naga IJpftsaki 
or 8nakc-woi*8hippers. After this the women of the family come 
to the house of tlie oflSeiating Bi*Uiman. The drfi ceremony is 
again done by burning camphor, and the Brahman nuukiiig their 
furflioads with rod (^ori) gives them part of the cakes a.s a portion 
of the sacred offering {pra$4da). Each woman ]»rcs('nis two pice to 
the Brftliman in return. This sesamum they sprinkle in their houses 
as a preservative against snake-bite. 


Baako-worahi] 


i-worahip amonc 
Agarw&fl. 
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They are taught a special mam^rs or spell for this purpose which 
is said to run say that at whosoever^s birth the ceremony of 
Astika is performed the most poisonous snake runs away when he 
calls out Snake t Snake ! 

This ceremony is performed once a year, and the day after it 
each person who joins in it gives the officiating Brihman a present 
of uncooked grain. 

4. Agarw&Ias follow the strict rules of the Shastras in regulate 

ing the prohibited degrees. All the sections 
Esofftmy. ^ strictly exogamous^ but the rule of uni- 
lateral exogamy is supplemented by provisions forbidding marriage 
with certain classes of relations. Thus a man may not marry a 
woman, (a) belonging to his own ^oira ; (b) descended from his own 
paternal or maternal grandfather, great-giundfather or great- 
great-grandfather ; (c) descended from his own paternal or maternal 
aunt j (d) belonging to the grand maternal family [ndnihdl) of his 
own father or mother. He may mairy the younger sister of his 
deceased wife, b^t not the elder sister, nor may he marry two sisters 
at the same time. As is usual in such cases, the classes of relations 
barred>re not mutually exclusive. All the agnatic descendants of a 
man^s three nearest male ascendants are necestarily membei-s of his 
own gotra, and, therefore, come under class (a) as well as class (6), 
Again, the paternal and maternal aunt and their descendants are 
included among the descendants of the paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers, while some of the members of the ndnihdl must also come 
under class (^). The mle is undoubtedly the oldest, and it 

seems probable that the other prohibited classes may liave been 
added from time to time as experience and the growing sense of the 
true nature of kinship demonstrated the incompleteness of the pri- 
mitive rule of exogamy 

5. In these Provinces when the moment of delivery comes, it is 

the etiquette for the husband to go himself 
Birth oaremonlM. Chamarin midwife. This is 

always so in case of the biith of a son ; but if it is a girl he can 
either go himself or send a sci*vant to fetch her. She comes and 
cuts the € 01 ^, which is not, as is the case with many other castes, 
buried in the delivery room. A fire (patanghi) is kept burning near 
the mother to keep off evil spirits, and guns are filled to scare the 
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dreaded demon Jamliua. After the cliild is born the mother is given 
a dose of assafsetida and water, the bitterness and smell of which 
she is not under the circumstances supposed to be able to feel. The 
Cham^in remains three days in attendance, and during that time 
the mother is fed on fruits and not allowed to eat grain in any 
form. On the third day she is bathed and the Chamarin dismissed. 
After this she is fed on grain. On the sixth day is the Chamai* 
Cldiathiya when the women keep awake all night and have lamps 
burning. All the women take lamp-black from one of these lamps 
and mark their eyes with it to bring good luck, and a little is also 
put on the eyes of the baby. Within fifteen days of delivery when 
the Pandit fixes an auspicious time the mother is bathed. There is 
no twelfth day {barahi) ceremony. The astrological {rdt) name is 
fixed by the Pandit ; the ordinary name by the head of the family. 
The mother is again bathed on the foriieth day, and is then pure 
and can rejoin her family. If the family can afford it, after this 
the Pandit is sent for and there is a formal naming ceremony (ndma 
karma), but this is not absolutely necessary. 

6. Tliere is no fixed age for marriage. The wealthier members 

of the tribe marry their daughters in infancy ; 

Marriage oeromoniea. , . 

poorer people keep tliem till they are grown 

np in default of a suitable match being arranged. Tlie marriage 
follows the usual high caste form. When the horoscopes agree 
{n/i barap) and the friends are satisfied, a Pandit is asked to fix a 
lucky day. No bride price is given or received. Then the boy^s 
father sends to the bride^s house a maund of curds, some sweets and 
two nipces in cash to clench the proposal. The curds are sent in an 
earthen pot smeared with yellow ; some red cloth is put over the 
mouth and on this the money is placed. This constitutes the 
hetrotlial. When the marriage day approaches the boy^s father 
hcnds the bride some ornanicuis made of alloy (pbul), a silken tassel, 
some henna and pomegranates, some sweetmeats, toys and a sheet 
(viiri). The number of trays of presents should be at least eleven 
and not more than one Imndml and twenty-five. The girPs father 
keeps for the bride only the shawl, some sweets and flowers, and 
sends back the rest. Next day these flowers are tied in the bride^s 
hair. If the marriage takes plaice in a town she goes to a temple 
and worshii>s, and thero slio meets her future mother-in-law for the 
r/irst time. After this follows the anointing of the bride and bride- 
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groom^ known as TtUhardu When the bridegroom reaches the 
house of the bride, he is seated on a wooden stool, and the women 
of the family take up the bride in their arms and revolve her in the 
air round the bridegroom. During this the bride sprinkles rice 
{achkai) over him. 

This ceremony is known as BarTii plirdtia. Then comes the 
Sakhran ceremony. Some curds are put in a bag and hung up. 
When all the whey has escaped, the remainder is mixed with the same 
quantity of milk and sugar, some cardamoms, pepper and perfume ; 
this is first offered to the family god (kula-depa)^ the other godlings 
{deoim)^ and to a Brihman, and is then distributed in the form of a 
dinner {jtondr). This is always given on the day {h^tilak cere- 
mony is performed. The girl is brought into the marriage pavilion 
by a near relation generally her fathers son-in-law, and 

seated in her fathers lap. He puts her hand in his with some 
wheat dough and a gold ring. Then he docs the Kanydddn or 
solemn giving away of the bride to the bridegroom, while the priest 
reads the formula of surrender {sankalpa) . Then a cloth is hung 
up, and behind it in secret the bridegroom puts five pinches of red- 
lead on the parting of the bride’s hair, and they march round the 
pavilion five times. The girls of the family tic the clothes of the 
I>air in a knot. When this is over they arc taken to the retiring room 
(kohahar) where they arc escorted by the next-of-kin (nKfw) of the 
bride, who sprinkles a line of water on the ground as they proceed. 
There the bridegroom’s head-dress (lehra) is removed. It is not the 
custom for the bride to return at once with her husband ; there is a 
separate yatian. This gauna must take place on one of the odd 
years first, third or fifth after the regular marriage. 

7. In a recent ^ case it was held that according to the usage 
prevailing in Delhi and other towns in tho 
North-Western Provinces among tho sect of 
Agarwi^las who are Sar Aegis, a sonlcss widow takes an absolute 
interest in the self-acquired properiy of her husband, has a right to 
adopt without permission from her husband or consent of his kins- 
men, and may adopt a daughter’s son who on the adoption takes the 
place of a son Ixigotten. It was questioned whether on such an 
adoption a widow is entitled to retain possession of the estate either 
as proprietor or as manager of her adopted son. 


* Sbeo Singb Bai versus Dakho, Tnd'^ an Law AHahahadt L, 088, 
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8. Between the AgarwSla, is fierhape, in appewanc^ the 

AgartraU. and Cha- groniHid under the 

mars. name of Banya, and tlic dark non-Aryan 

Chamar, it is difRcult to imagine any possible connection, but it 
is curious that there are legends which indicate this. Thus it is 
said that an AgarwSla once unwittingly married hiS daiighter to 
a Chaniar. When after some time the parents of the bridegroom 
disclosed the fact, the Agarwala murdered his son-in-law. He 
became a Bhdt and l)cgan to trouble the clansmen, so they agreed 
that he should worshipped at marriages. Hence, at their 
weddings they are said to fill a leather bag with dry fruits, to tie it 
up in the marriage shed, to light a lamp beneath it, and to worship 
it in the form of a deity called Ohur, which is supposed to save 
women from widowhood. A similar story is told at Partabgarh : — 
“ I have heard it alleged (and the story is current, I believe, in 
parts of the Panjab) that once upon a time a coitain RA ja had tWo 
daughters, named Chamu and Bamu. These married and each 
gave birth to a son, who in time grew up to be prodigies of 
strength (paAalwcfn), An elephant hapi^ned to die on the RSja^s 
premises, and being unwilling that the carcase should be cut up and 
disposed of inecemeal within the precincts of his abode, he sought for 
a man of suflicient strength to carry it forth whole and bury it. 
Chamu^s son undertook and successfully performed this marvellous 
feat. The son of Bamu, stirred no doubt by jealousy, professed to 
regard this act with horror and broke off all relations with his cousin 
and pronounced him an outcaste. ChamUrs arc asserted to be descend- 
ants of the latter and Banyas of the former, and henoe the former 
in some parts, though admitting their moral degradation, have been 
known to assert that they are in reality possessed of a higher rank 
in the social scale tlian the latter.^^ ' The story is worth re^Kjat- 
ing as an instance of some of the^ common legends regarding tlic 
original connection of castes. Why the Cliamftrs should have 
Bclectod in the Agarw&la Banyas the most unlikely people with whom 
to assort relationship, it is very difficult to say. Agarw^las arc also 
■aid at marriages to mount the bridegroom secretly on an ass which 
is worshipped. If this be ti*ue, it is probably intended as a means 
of ptopitiating Sital& mai, the dreaded goddess of small-pox, whose 
vdiicle is the ass. 


^ Seltlemmt Report, 61. 
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9. Most of the Agarw&las are VaishnaTas; some are Jainas 

Beiigion Sariogis. At the last Census 269,000 

declared themselves as Hindus, and 38,000 as 
Jainas. A small minority ai'e Saivas or S&ktas, hut in deference to 
tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing animals and using meat 
or liqn^r. As Mr. Risle}^ says ^ Owing, i^erhaps, to this 
uniformity of practice in mattei’s of diet, these differences of reli- 
gious belief do not o^ierate as a bar to intermarriage ; and when a 
marriage takes place between persons of different religions, the 
standai'd Hindu ritual is used. When husband and wife belong to 
different sects, the wife is formally admitted into her husband^s sect 
and must in future have her own food cooked separately when 
staying at her father's house." Their tribal deity is Lakshmi. 
They venerate ancestors at the usual Sraddha. They worship 
snakes at the Nagi)ancbami in addition to tlie special tribal 
worsliip described in para, 3. Among trees they venerate the pipal, 
kadam, sami and babdl. Tlieir priests are generally Gaur Brah- 
mans. Some of them profess to abstain from wearing certain kinds 
of dress and ornaments, as they say, under the orders of their family 
Sati. 

10. As regards food, the use of the onion, garlic, caiTot and 

turnip is forbidden. At the commencement 
of meals a small portion is thrown into the 
fire, and a little known as Qogr&s is given to the family cow. ** All 
Pachliainiya and most Purabiya Agarw&las wear the sacred thread. 
In Behar they rank immediately below Br&hmans and Kayasths, 
and the former can take water and certain kinds of sweetmeats from 


Social rules. 


their hands. According to their own account they can take eookc<l 
food only from Brahmans of the Gaur, Tailanga, Gujarati and Sa- 
nadh sub-castes ; water and sweatmeats they can take from any 
Brahmans, except the degraded classes of Ojha and MahAbriihman, 
from RaJimts, Bais Banyas, and Khatris (usually reckoned ai; 
Vaisyas), and from the superior mcmlicrs of the so-called mixed 
castes, from whose hands Brahmans will take water. Some Agar- 
walas, however, affect a still higher standard of ceremonial purity dn 
the matter of cooked food, and carry their prejudices to such lengths 
that a mother-in-law will not cat food prepared by her daughter-in- 
law. All kinds of animal food arc strictly prohibited, and the 
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DUiriluiion ofAgarwalat hg tks Oeiuui of 289i«-ooneld. 


DiSTarcT. 

HindtM. 

Jainae. 

Total. 

Bia Bareli . 





140 

23 

163 

SiUpur 





see 

124 

390 

Hardoi 





106 


106 

Kheri 





m 

... 

276 

FaizAbid 





1.022 

• a. 

1.022 

Gonda • 





802 

aaa 

802 

BahrAioh . 



a • 


202 

80 

322 

Soit&opar • 



• • 


205 

... 

205 

ParlAbgarh . 



a a 


295 

• •a 

295 

BAra Banki • 



a a 


500 

887 

1.387 



Grind Total 

• 

S69.7ei 

38.516 

308,277 


Agastwar.— A sect o£ Rftjputs found principally in Pargana 
Haveli of Benares. They claim to take their name from the Rishi 
Agastya, who appears to have been one of the early Brahman mission- 
aries to the country south of the Vindhya range^ which he is said to 
have ordered to prostrate themselves before him. 

Aghori, Aghorpanthi, Anghar.' — (Sanskrit aghra “not ter- 
rific/' a euphemistic title of Siva), the most disreputable class of 
Saiva mendicants. The head-quarters of the sect are at Rtogarh, 
Benares. The founder of it was Kinna Ram, a Rajput by caste, who 
was born at Rdmgarh, and was a contemporary of Balwant Sinh, 
Rftja of Benares. When he was quite a boy he retired to a garden 
near Benares and meditated on the problems of life and death. He 
became possessed of the spirit and his parents shut him up as a mad- 
man. When they tried to wean him from the life of an ascetic and 
marry him, he made his escape and retired to Jagann^th. Some time 
after he was initiated by a Vaishnava Pandit from Ghazipur. Then 
he went to Ballua Ghiit at Benai’cs and began to practise austerities. 
Some time after one Kalu Mm came from Girnar Hill, and Kinna 
RAm attended on him for some years. One day he announced his 
intention of making a second pilgrimage to Jagannath, when KSlu 
said,— If I bring Jagannath before your eyes here will you give up 


* Bftiod mainly on a note by Pandit B&mgharib Cbanbe. 
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your intention ? Kinxta Bftm agreed, and then by his supematutal 
power KSlu did as he had promised to do. This shook the 

faith of Kinna Bdm and he abandoned the Vaishnava sect and was 
initiated as aSaiva. From that time he became an Aughar or Aghori* 
KSlu BSm gave him a piece of buming wood which he had brought 
from the Smasana Ghit or cremation ground at Benai*es, and ordered 
him with this to maintain the perpetual fire. After this K^u Bam 
returned to Girnar and Kinna RSm went to the garden where ho 
had stayed at the opening of his life and erected a monastery there. 
He performed miracles and attracted a number of disciples out of his 
own tribe. 

2. Some time after his own Guru who had initiated him into the 
Vaishnava sect came to see him. Kinna Bdm directed him to go to 
Delhi, where a number of Sadhus were then suffering imprisonment 
at the hands of the Muhammadan Emperor for their faith, and to 
procure their release by working miracles. The Guru went there 
and shared their fate. Long after when the Guru did not retuin 
Kinna BSm went himself to Dellii in order to effect his release. 
Kinna Bdm, on his arrival, was arrested and sentenced to work on 
the flour^mills. He asked the Emperor if he would release him and 
the other Sadhus, if he was able, by his miraculous power to make 
the mills move of themselves. The Emperor agreed and he worked 
the miracle. The Emperor was so impressed by his power that he 
released the SMhus and conferred estates on Kinna Bilm. The 
SMhus whom he had released became his disciples, and he returned 
to Benares, where at Bdmgarh he established the Aghori sect and 
became the first leader. He lived to a good old age, and was suc- 
ceeded by one of the members elected by general vote of the society. 

3. The form of initiation into the sect is as follows 

The candidate for initiation places a cup of 

Form of initiation. .i . i. . 

liquor and a cup of bhang on the stone which 

covers the tomb of Kinna BS.m. It is said that those who wish to 
become Aughars without losing caste drink only the bhang ^ while 
those who desire to be fully initiated drink both the bhang ^d 
spirits. Some say that when the candidate has perfect faith, the cups 
come to his lips of themselves. Then a sacrifice is performed in 
which various kinds of fruits are thrown into the fire which has been 
kept alight since it was first lighted by Kinna BA.m, and an animal, 
usually a goat, is sacrificed. It is believed that the animal thus 
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sacrificed often comes to life again when the function is ovet. 
After this the hair of the candidate is moistened in urine^ hf pre- 
ference that of the head of the sect^ and shaved. Subsequently the 
candidate has to meditate on the precepts and teaching of Kinna 
R4m^ which are recorded in a book known as the Bijaka. Those 
who are illiterate have these read over to them by other Aughars. 
The initiation ceremony ends with a feast to all the disciples present^ 
at which spirits and meat are distributed. This is followed by a 
probation term of twelve years^ during which the initiated eats any 
kind of filthy food^ the flesh of corpses being included. Their life is 
spent in drinking and smoking intoxicating drugs, and they are 
most abusive to those who will not give them alms. When they go 
to beg they carry a bottle either empty or full of spirits. They 
demand alms in the words Jd^ Kinna Bdm ki, (Glory to Kinna Ram). 
It is said that after leading this life for twelve years they abandon 
the use of spirits and only eat filthy food. 

4. A great rcsoit of this class of ascetics is the Asthbhuja hill 
near Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. According to Lassen, 
quoted by Mr. Risley,^ the Aghoris of the present day are closely 
related to the Kapalika or Kapaladh&rin sect of the middle ages who 
wore crowns and necklaces of skulls and offered human sacrifices to 
Ch^munda, a horrible form of Devi or Parvati. In support of this 
view it is observed that in BhavabhutPs Drama of Malati Madliava, 
Mrritten in the eighth century, the Kapalikas orcerer, from whom 
MA.lati is rescued, as she is aljout to \yc sacrificed to Chamunda, is 
euphemistically descriljod as an Aghorakantha, from aghora, ** not 
terrible. The Aghoris of the present day represent their filthy 
habits as merely giving practical expression to the abstract doctrine 
of the Paramahansa sect of the Saivites that the whole universe is 
full of Brahma, and consequently that one thing is as pure as another. 
The mantra or mystic foimula by which Aghoris aie initiated is 
believed by other ascetics to be very powerful and to be capable of 
restoring to life the human victims offered to Devi and eaten }>y the 
officiating priest.^' Not long since a memljcr of the sect was 
punished in Budaun for eating human flesh in public. Of the 
Panjab Mr. MaoLagan* writes The only real sub-division of the 
Jogis which ai'c at all commonly recognised are the well-known sects 
of O^iar and Kanphattas. The Kanphattas, as their name denotes, 


^ Tribu and Cattu, X , 10. 


Panjah CenttM Report, IIS. 
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pieroe their ears and wear in tibem large rings (muiidra) genaritfiy 
of w<)pd^ stone or glass ; the ears of the novice are pierced hj tibe 
Gnm^ who gets a fee of Be. l-4«0. Among themselres the word 
Eanphatta is not used ; hut they call themselves Darshani or * ono 
who wears an ear*ring/ The Oghar, on the contrary, do not split 
thdr ears, but wear a whistle {ndd^a) of wood, which they blow at 
morning and evening and before meals. Kanphattas are called by 
names ending in Nith, and the names of the Oghar end in D&s. 
The Kanphattas are the more distinctive sect of the two, and the 
Oghars were apparently either their predecessors or seeeders from 
their body. One account says that the Kanphattas are the followers 
of Gorakhnith, the pupil of Jalandharanl,th, who sometimes appears 
iu the legends as an opponent of GorakhnS^th. Another account 
would go further back and connect the two sects with a sub-division 
of the pliilosophy of Patanjali.*’ The difference between the 
Augbar and Aghori does not seem to be very distinct ; the Aghori 
adds to the disgiisting license of the Aughar in matters of food 
the occasional eating of human flesh and filth. 


BiitribntiQn of Jgh or pantbia and Aughara By the Cenana of 189 


District. 

i 

.fi 

bO 

0 

< 

3 S 

. 

C 'S 

•a.sij 

•< 

•j 

< 

o 

District. 

1 

< 

II 

•a- *8 
< 

Total. 

Dehrh DAn • 


S6 


86 

Benares . . • 

186 


186 

Muzaffamagar 


1,235 

... 

1,285 

Ghazipnr 

9 

100 

109 

Meerut • • 


1,646 

... 

1,646 

Ballia • 


67 

67 

Bolandahahr , 


49 

• •• 

49 

Gorakhpur • 

... 

260 

260 

Agra • • 


32 

IS 

45 

Basti • , 

... 

96 

96 

Etah 


8 

... 

8 

Azamgarh • 

7 

B 

7 

Bijnor 


821 

• 4 1 

821 

KumOon . • 

5 

B 

5 

IlndAun . • 


15 

... 

15 

TarSi 

54 

B 

54 

Moraddbfid 


52 

.. 

52 

Lucknow 

6 

29 

85 

Pilibhit . 


16 

9 

25 

BOt Bareli 


8 

8 

Cawnpur • 


... 

8 

8 

UnOo 

1 

... 

1 

Bftnda 


... 

6 

6 

SItapur • 

12 

... 

12 

Hamirpnr 


14 

9 

28 

FaizabOd 

... 

18 

/ 13 

Allahabad 

• 

1 

17 

18 

Oonda , 

45 

B 

45 

JhOiiBi . 

* 

2 

... 

2 

Snltanpnr • 

15 

B 

15 






OE4KD Total • 

M17 

680 

4,947 


^ Tho Oenans in Bengal shows their numbers to be d,S77. The Jofi Angrliue of 
the Panjab namber only 436. 
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Aguibotri.^ — class of Br&hmans who are specially devoted 
to the maintenance of the sacred fire. The number of such Br&h- 
mans now-a-days is very limited, as the ceremonies involve heavy 
expenditure and the rules which regulate them are very elaborate 
and difiicult. They are seldom found among the Pancha Oaur 
Br&hmans, who are not devoted to the deep study of the Vedas ; 
they arc most numerous among the Pancha Drivira or Dakshini 
Br&hmans. In one sense^ of coarse, the offering of part of the food 
to fire at the time of eating is one of the five daily duties of a BiAh- 
man; but the regular fire sacrifice is the special duty of the 
Agnihotri. In order to secure the requisite purity he is bound by 
ceiiiain obligations not to travel or remain away fi'om home for any 
lengthened period ; to sell nothing which is produced by himself or 
Ills family ; not to give much attention to worldly affairs ; to speak the 
truth ; to bathe and worship the deities in the afternoon as well as in 
the morning ; to offer pindaB to his deceased ancestors on the 15th 
of cveiy month before he takes food ; not to eat food at night ; not 
to eat alkaline salt {khdti nimak), honey, meat, and inferior grain, 
such as urad pulse or the kodo millet ; not to sleep on a bed, but on 
the ground ; to keep awake most of the night and study the 
Shftstras ; to have no connection with, or unholy thoughts regarding, 
any woman except his wife ; or to commit any other act involving 
|)ersonal impurity. 

2. In the plains there are three kinds of Agnihotiis : first, 
hereditary Agnihotiis ; second, those who commence maintaining the 
sacred fire from the time they are invested with the Brahmani- 
cal cord ; and third, those who commence to do so later on in life. 
The proper time to begin is the time of investiture. If any one 
commence it at a later age, he has to undergo cei*tain purificatory 
rites, and if subsequently the maintenance of the fire is interrupted, 
the ceremony of purification has to lie undergone again. The 
ceremony of purification is of the kind known as Prajapatya vraia^ 
which is equal to three times the kriekekkra, which latter lasts for 
four days, and consists in eating the most simple food once in the 
24 hours ; to eat once at night on the second day ; not to ask 
for food, but to take what is placed before him ; to ear nothing 
on the fouitli day. This course, carried out for twelve days, consti- 

' Baseil on notes by Pandit RXingborib Qbanbo and Pandit Janordan Dat 
Juelu, Dei>aty Collector, Bareilly. 
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tutes the Vfdjapaiya vrata. In default of thia the wordbippeir has 
to give as many cows to Brihmans as years have passed since his 
investiture. In default of this he must tell the gdyatri mantra ten 
thousand times for every year that has passed since he was investedt 
Or finally, if he can do none of these, he may place in the sacrificial 
pit {kunda) as many thousand offerings [dhuti) of sesamum (Ula) 
as years have passed. 

8 . Agnihotri Brahmans keep in their houses a separate room, in 
which is the pit at which the fire sacrifice is performed, and a second 
pit out of wliich is taken fire to burn the Agnihotri himself or any 
of his family when they die ; besides these, a third pit is maintained 
from which fire is taken when it is required for ordinary household 
work. The first is known as the hamniya kunda, the second dagdha 
kunda, and the third, grdhya patya. The pit is one cubit in cubic 
measurement. All three are of the same dimensions. Around it is 
a platform (vedi), twelve finger breadths in width, and made of 
masonry or clay. One-third of it is coloured black, and is known as 
tama, “ darkness or passion'^ ; one-third, coloured red, is rajas, or 
^‘impurity/' and one-third, white, signifying sat, or virtue.'^ 
Sometimes the pit is made in the form of the leaf of a pipal tree and lias 
the mouth in the shape of the yoni. In the morning the Agnihotri 
should place in the pit an oblation {dkuti) of ghi : this should be the 
product of the cow ; if this l^e not procurable, it may be replaced 
with buffalo ghi, or that of the goat, sesamum oil, curds, milk, or, 
in the last 1*0601% pottage (lapsi). On certain occasions an offering 
of rice- milk [khir) is allowed. Some also offer incense. 

4 . The sacrifice is made in this way ; First of all the pit 
should be swept with a bundle of kusa grass, and the ashes and 
refuse thrown into a pure place in the house facing the north-east ; 
next the jnt is plastered with cow-dung ; then three lines arc drawn 
in the middle with a stalk of kusa gitbss ; from these lines three 
pinches of dust arc collected and thrown towards the north-cast. 
The pit and altar are then 6 ]>rinklcd with water from a branchy of 
kusa grass. Fire is then kindled with the arani, or sacred drill, and 
lighted with wood of the sandal tree, or paldsa, which arc also used 
for replenishing the lire. After this is performed the ndndi srdddha, 
or commemorative offering to the manes preliminary to any joyous 
occasion, such as initiation, marriage, etc., when nine balls (piada) arc 
offered in threes— three to the deceased father, his father, and 
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jjwmd&ther ; three to the maternal grandfather, great-grandfathei, 
and great-great-grandfather ; three to the mother, paternal grand* 
mother, and great-giwdmother. Water is then filled into the 
sacrificial vessel (pranita), and twenty blades of grass are 
arranged round the altar, so that the heads of all be facing the east. 
All the sacrificial vessels (pdtra) are aiTanged north of the pit and 
the altar. First of all the pranita is so placed ; then three blades of 
kma grass ; then another sacrificial vessel called the prokshani pdtra ; 
then the djya or ajpasthalipdira^ which holds the offering of ghi ; 
after these the namdrjana^ or binish, the or sacrificial ladle, and 

the pdrna pdtra ^ another vessel. The vessels are purified with asper- 
sion from a bunch of kum gi*ass dipped in water, after which the ghi 
is poured on the fire out of a bell-metal cup, and, with a prayer to 
Prajdpati, the fire is replenished with pieces of wood soaked in ghi. 

5. Certain ceremonies {&an&kdra) are incumbent on Agnihotris. 
On the fifteenth of every Hindu month they must perform the 
srdddha for their deceased ancestors : on the last day of every month 
they must do the srdddha and fire sacrifice (homa) every day during 
the four months of the rainy season. They must do the homa on 
a large scale : they must do the srdddha on the eighth day of both 
the fortnights in SAwan and. Chait : they must do a great fire 
sacrifice in Aglian and feed Brahmans. Whenever a man begins 
to perfonn the fire sacrifice he always starts on tlie Amivas, or 
fifteenth day of the month. Tlicrc is a si)ecial elaborate ritual 
when an offering of rice-milk is made, in wliich sacred mortal’s 
and pestles and sacred winnowing fans arc used with special 
fiitiutran in extracting the rice from the husk. 

6. Of these, Pandit Janardan Datta Joslii w^rites : — “ Tliey 

Th.Apiihotri.of tho originally came from Giijaiat, and are 

Hiiia, worshipiKU’s of the Sama Veda. An 

Agnihotri commences fire worship from the date of his marriage. 
Tlic sacred fire of the marriage altar is carried in a copper vessel to 
his firc-pit. This fire is preserved by a continual sui>j)ly of fuel, and 
when the Agnihotri dies this fire alone must be used for his funeral 
pyre. He takes food once a day only and bathes tlu'ce times. He 
must not cat meat, maidr pulse, the haingan^ or egg-plant, or otlier 
imi>urc ai'iicles of fooil. He never wears shoes : he performs the 
lire sacrifice (homa) daily with ghi, rice, etc., and recites tlie 
ma%(ra of the Sslma Veila. Tlic lirc-pit which I have seen was 
forty feet, long and fifteen broad, and is known as Agni Kttuda 
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He baB to feed one Brahman daily before he can take his food, 
and he cats always in the afternoon. Generally, the eldest son 
alone is eligible for this office, but other sons may practise it if 
they choose. 

7. '^The method of producing fire by the arant is as follows 
The base is formed of »ami wood one cubit long, one span broad 
and eight finger breadths deep. In the block a small hole is made 
four finger breadths deep, emblematical of the female principle 
{juakti ^oni). The middle arani is a shaft eighteen inches long 
and four finger breadths in diameter. An iron nail, one finger 
breadth long, is fixed to its end as an axis or pivot. The top 
arahij which is a flat piece of wood, is pressed on this nail, and two 
priests continue to press the bottom arani and maintain them in 
position. The point in the drill where the rope is applied to 
cause it to revolve, is called deva yoni. Before working the rope 
the gdyatri must be repeated, and a hymn from the Sama Veda in 
honour of the fire god Agni. After repeating this hymn the fire 
produced by the friction is placed in a copper vessel, and j)owdered 
cowdung is sprinkled over it. When it is well alight it is covered 
with another copper vessel, and drops of water are sprinkled over 
it while the gdyairi is recited three times. The sprinkling is 
done with Jenna grass. Again a Sama Vedahymn in honour of 
Agni is recited. It is then formally consigned to the fire-pit. 
If the Agnlbotri chance to let his fire go out be must get it from 
the pit of another Agnihotri, or produce it by means of the arani. 

Agrahari : Agrehri, — A sulj-caste of Banyas found in con- 
siderable numbers in the Allah^lbad, Benares, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
and Faizijbad di\ision8. They claim partly a Vaisya and partly 
a Brahmanieal descent, and wear the sacred cord. Their name 
has been connected with the cities of Agra and Agroha. Mr. 
Nesfield derives it from the agara or aloe wood, which is one of 
the many things which they sell. There is no doubt that they are 
closely connected with the Agarwalas, and Mr. Nesfield suggests 
that the two groups must have Ixjen sections of one and the 
same caste which quarrelled on some trifling question connected 
with cooking or eating, and have remained separate ever since.^' 
Mr. Sherring remarks that they, unlike the AgarwAlas, allow 
polygamy, and Mr. Risley' suggests that if this be true it may 
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1 and Catli^s, L, 11. 
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glipply an cxplsLOfttion of tho divorgonoo of tlio A^pnEdiBiris from 
the Agarwalas. In Mirzapui" they do allow polygamy, but with 
this restriction, that a man cannot marry a second wife in the 
lifetime of the first without her consent. 


Iniernal or^niiation. 


2. They have a large number of exogamous groups (golra)^ 
the names of which are known only to a 
few of their more learned Bhats. In 

Mil’zapur they name seven— Sonwan ; Payagwar or PrayagwSl ; 
Lakhmi; Chauhatt ; Gangwani; Sethrad; and AjudhySbfisi. 
There are also the Purhiya or Purahiya, those of the East 
Pachhiwaha, “ those of the West/^ and Nariyarha. To these 
Mr. Sherring adds, from Benares, Uttaraha, “ Noi*thern 
Tanchara ; Dalamau from the town of Dalmau, in the Kae Bareli 
District; Mahuli from the Pargana of Mahul, in Azamgurh; 
Ajudhyahasi, from Ajudhya, and CldiiAnawS, from a Pargana of the 
name in Mirzapur. In Mirzapur they regard the town of 
Kantit, near Bindhachal, as their head-quaiters. The levirate is 
recognised, but is not compulsory on the widow. 

3. Some of them are initiated in the Sri Vaishnava sect and 
some are Ninakpanthis. To the east of the 
Province their clan deities are the Panchonpir 

and MAhahir, and, as a rule, the difference of worship is a bar 
to intermarriage. Their family priests are Sarwariya Brahmans. 
The use of meat and spirits is prohibited ; but a few are not 
abstainers, and these do not intermarry with the more orthodox 
families. 


Beligion. 


4. They are principally dealers in provisions {khicharu/orosh) 
and they have acquired some discredit as 
oapAtion compared with their kinsfolk the Agarwalas 

by not isolating their women and allowing them to attend 
the shop. They also specially deal in various sweet-smelling 
woods winch are used in religious ceremonies, such as agara or 
aloe- wood and sandal-wood a), be sides v arious medicines 

and simples. The richer members of the caste are bankers, dealers 
in grain, etc., or pawnbrokers. All Banyas, but not BrA limans, or 
Ksluiiriyas, will eat pakhi from their hands ; only low cask's, like 
Kahars or Nais, will eat kaehchi cooked by them, and they will 
themselves oat kathchi only if cooked by one of their own caste or 
by their Brahman Guru. 
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JDUfribuiion the Agrahari Bavgae according to Ceneue, 1891, 


Dutbict. 

Niunbers. 

Bistbict. 

Numbers. 

Dehra Dan . 

• 

4 

Gorakhpur . 

6,106 

Heerut 


26 

Basti • • • 

17.266 

FarrnkbabiLd 


1 

Azamgarh • 

8,664 

Cawopur • • 


856 

Lucknow . • 

898 

Fatebpar 


6,708 

Un4o 

42 

B&nda • • 


3,605 

like Bareli • 

7,439 

AIl&h&bM . 

• 

6,871 

Faizabdd 

9.713 

Benares 

• 

2,984 

Gonda 

7D6 

Mirzapur . • 

• 

6,354 

Bahrkich 

88 

Jauiipur 

• 

9,600 

SuHanpiir 

14,944 

Ghazipur « 


744 

Partabgarb . 

4,697 

Ballia 


11 

Bardbanki 

21 




Total 

1,01,228 


Ahar. — A pastoral and cultivating tribe found prineii)ally in 
Rohilkhand alonj^ the banks of the Raingan^a and west of that 
river. Those tracts are familiarly known as AJiarat. Sir II. M, 
Elliot * says that they smoke and drink in common with JiUs and 
Gujars, but disclaim all connection with Ahirs, whom they consider 
an inferior stock, and the Ahirs repay the compliment. Ahars say 
that they are descended from Jadonbansi Rajputs ; but Ahirs say tliat 
they are the real Jadonbansi, being descended in a direct line from 
Krishna, and that Ahars are descended from the cowherds in 
Krishna^ s service, and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully proved 
by their eating hsh and milking cows. It seems probable that the 
name and origin of both tribes is the same. The Collector of 
Mathura reports that the names Ahir and Ahar appear to be used 
indiscriminately, and in particular in most cases the Ahir clans of 
Bhatti, Deswar and Nugawat appear to have Ijcen recorded as Ahars. 
To the east of the Province Aliar appears to fxj occasionally used as 

^ Sujuilemenial Qlosaary, h.v. 
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a synonym for Alieriya, and to designate the class of bird-catchers 
known as Clnryfunar. 

2. At the last census the Ahars were recorded under tlic main 
sub-castes of Bachar, or Bachliar, Bhirgudi, Deswilr, Gualbans, and 
Jiidubans. In the returns they were recorded under no loss than 976 
sub castes, of which the most numerous in Bulandshalu* are the Na- 
gauri and Rajauliya; in Bareilly the Alaudiya, Baheriya, Banja ra» 
Bhailhariya, Bluisangar, Bhijauriya, Dirliwar, jMiindiya, Ora, Ra« 
jauriya, and Siyarmar, or Jackal killers; in BudAun the Alaudiya, 
Baisgari, Bareriya, Bhagr^, Chhakre, Doman, Goehhar, Ghosiya, 
Kara, Kathiya, Mahapaehar, Mahar, Alurarklia, Ora, Rahniani^ An, 
Eajauriya, Sakariya, Sansariya and Warag; in IVIorrulAbAd the 
Alaudiya, Bagarha, Baksiya, Bliadariya, Bhosiya, Chaudliari, 
JanghArfi, Maliar, Nagarha, Ora, Rajauriya, RAwat, Saila and 
Sakoriya ; in Pilibhit the Bhartluriya and Dhindhor. Tlie analogy 
of many of these with the Ahirs is obvious, and many of the names 
are taken from Rajput and other sources. 

3. In manners and customs they appear to be identical with the 
Ahirs. They have traditions of* sovereignty in Rohilkhand, and 
iwssibly enjoyed considerable power during the reign of the Tomars 
(700 to 1150 A. D). » 


Distribution of th Ahars according to the Census of 189 1, 


PlSTUlOT. 

Scb-Cabteb. 

Total. 

1 

1 

■M 

m 

8 

o 

s 

1 

a 

5 

s 

h* 

M 

S 

Mooriit . • 

. 

■ 


m 

... 


2,632 

2,632 

Bulandahahr 

• 

mm 

l.»6> 

HE 

7S 

1,420 

1,765 

5,218 

Etah . . 


■9 

1,414 


... 

298 

102 

1,814 

Bareilly . • 


6^1 

885 

8,840 

860 

649 

86,088 

44,758 

BOnaur . • 

« 


... 

... 



3 

3 

Badian « 

• 

mm 

... 

1,514 

97 

7 

1,37,846 

1,39.464 

Mora«iab&d 


■B 

60 

2,1€S 

203 

712 

31,913 


Pilibhit . • 


2,419 

281 

74 

3,789 

767 

5,447 

12,717 

Kam4oii . 



•• 


... 

... ^ 

36 

36 

TarAi 


8 

... 

145 

243 

856 

1,221 

2,473 

Total 

• 

7.718 

8,98S 

5,988 

4,770 

4,097 1 

2,17,048 

2,44,166 
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Ahban.— (Probably Sans., ahi^ “tlie drag:on,^^ which may liave 
the tribal totem.) A sept of Eajputs chiefly found in Oudh. 
Their first ancestors in Oudh are said to have Ijeen Gopi and Sopi, 
two brothers of the Ch&wara race, which ruled in Anhalwdi*a P4tan 
of Gujar&t. Of the Chfiwaras or Chauras, Colonel Tod writes •: — 
“ This tribe was once renowned in the history of India, tliongh its 
name is now scarcely known, or only in the chronicles of the bard. 
Of its origin we are in ignorance. It belongs neither to the Solar 
nor to the Lunar race ; and consequently we may presume it to be 
of Scjrthic origin. The name is unknown in Hindustan, and is con- 
fined with many others originating beyond the Indus to tlic iKmin- 
sula of Saurashtra. If foreign to India proper, its estaUishment 
must have been at a remote period, as we find individuals of it 
intermarrying with the Suryavansa ancestry of the present princes 
of Mewar when this family were the Lords of Ballabhi. The 
capital of the Chawaras| was the insular Deobandar on the coast of 
Saurashtra; and the celebrated temple of Somnath, with many others 
on this coast, dedicated to Balnath, or the Sun, is attributed to this 
tiribe of the Sauras, or worshippers of the Sun; most probably the 
generic name of the tribe as well as of the peninsula. By a natural 
catastrophe, or, as the Hindu superstitious chroniclers will have it, 
as a punishment for the piracies of the j>rince of Deo, the element 
whose privileges he abused rose and overwhelmed his capital. As 
this coast is very low, such an occurrence is not improliablc ; though 
the. abandonment of Deo might have been comiKjlled by the irrup- 
tions of the Arabians, who at this jierioil carried on a trade with 
these parts, and the plunder of some of their vessels may Iiave 
brought this punishment on the Chawaras. That it was owing to 
some such political catastrophe, we have additional grounds for 
belief from the Annals of MewAr, which state that its princes inducted 
the Chawaras into the seats of the power they alxindoned on 
the continent and peninsula of Saurashtra.^' After describing 
their subsequent history Colonel Tod goes on to say : — “This ancient 
connection betwt*cn the Suryavansi chiefs and the Chawaras or 
Ch^uras of Saurashtra is still maintained after a lapse of more than 
one thousand years, for, though an alliance with the Rana's family 
is the highest honour that a Hindu i^rince can obtain, as being the 
first in rank in Hindustan, yet is the humble Chawara sought out 


’ iliiKrfU, I., 100. 
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even at the foot of fortune's ladder^ whence to carry on the blood of 
Il4ma. The present heir-apparent of a line of one hundred kings, 
prince Jovana Sinh, is the offspring of a Cl^wai*a woman, the 
daughter of a petty chieftain of Gujar&t,'* 

2. These two leaders, Gopi and Sopi, are said to have come into 
Oudh shortly after the commencement of the Christian era. The 
former obtained the Pargana Gopamau, in Hardoi, and a descendant 
of the latter took possession of Pataunja, near Klisrikh, in Pargana 
NimkhAr, of Sitapur District. This is the reputed residence of 
the Dryad Abbhawan, who is alleged to have given supernatural 
assistance to the Ch&war chief, her favourite, who thenceforth took 
the name of Ahban. At any rate Pataunja became a centre of 
secular and religious power. A tribe of Kurmis and a goira of 
Tiwiiri SrAhmans have called themselves after Pataunja — fact which 
tends to indicate tliat, although now a mere village, it was formerly 
the capital of a state possessing some iude]^)endcnce. The 
Ahban race rose afterwards to great prosperity ; how great it is 
impossible to state, for of all Chhatri clans they arc the most men- 
dacioiis, and many plans for the advancement of individuals have 
been foiled by this defecjt of theirs. The sept labours under a 
superstitious aversion to build hoiises of brick or Hue wells with 
them, 

3. Of the Ahbans General Slceman writes*: — No member of the 
Ahban tribe ever forfeited his inheritance by changing his creed ; nor 
did any of them, I believe, change his creed except to retain his 
iidiei itance, liberty, or hfe, threatened by despotic and unscrupulous 
lulers. They dine on the same floor, but there is a line marked 
off to separate those of the party who are Hindus from those who 
are MusalmAns. The Musalmans have Musalman names, and the 
Hindus have Hindu names, but they still go under the common 
patronymic name of Ahlian. Tlie Mustilmans marry into MusalmAn 
families, and the Hindus into Hindu families of the highest 
class, Chauhan, Rathaul*, RaikwAr, JanwAr, etc. Their conversion 
took place under Muhammad Farm'Ali, alin^ KAIapahar, to whom 
his uncle Bahlol, king of Delhi, left Bahraich as a separate inheri- 
tance a short time before his death, which occurred in 1 tSS A. D. 
This conversion stopped infanticide, as the Musalman portion of 
the tribe would not associate with the Hindus who practised it. " 

* Oudh Oagetteer, If., 218. 

^Jawney through Oudh^ $8. 
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4. In SJtapur they generally supply brides to the Tomar and 
oooaaionally to the Oaur septs, while they marry girls of the Baohhal^ 
Janw&T, and occasionally of the Gaur. In Klieri their daughters 
nuirry Chauhans, Kachhwihas, Bhadauriyas, Bathaurs, and Katheri- 
yas, and their sons marry girls of the Janwar, Punwar, Bais 
Nandwani or Biichhal septs* In Hardoi their gotra is Garga, and 
they give brides to the Sombansi, Chauhan, Dhakr4 and Rathaur 
septs, and take brides from the Dliakr^, JanwSr, Kachhwdha, 
Raikwar and Bachhal. 


Diitribution of the Ahhan Bdjpuh according to the Ceneus of 

1891. 


Distbict. 

Number. 

Distbict. 

Number. 

Agra .... 

1 

Sitapur 

098 

Farrukli&bad 

125 

Hardoi • 

2,413 

Shahjahanpur 

lie 

Khcri 

1,331 

Pilibhlt 

52 

Bahruich . 

71 

Banda .... 

1 

Sult&npur • • • 

3 

Ballia .... 

16 

Part&bgarh . • • 

2 

Lucknow 

333 

B&rabanki • 

520 

Rae Bareli . 

30 

Total 

4,012 


Aheriya.*— (Sans, akhetika^ a hunter.) A tribe of hunters, 
fowlers, and thieves found in the Central Duab. Their ethnolo- 
gical affinities have not as yet Ijeen very accurately ascertained. 
Sir H, M. Elliot de8cril)e6 them as a branch of the Dh&nuks, from 
whom they are distinguished by not eating dead carcases, as the 
Dh&nuks do. They are perhaps the same as the Ilairi or Heri of 
the Hills, a colony of whom Bfiz Bahadur settled in the Tarlii as 
guards, where they, and some Mewatis settled in a similar way, 
became a pest to the countiy. ' At the same time Mr. Williams 
describes the Heri in Dchra Dun as al)origines and akin to the 
Bhoksas, with whom in appcai’ance and cbai*actei* the Aheriyas of 

1 Largely based on notes collected through Mr. J. H. Monluit Depotj CoUootor, 
Aligarh. 

* Atkinson, 865, and 6A5. 
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AJigirh and Etah laein to have little connection. They are almcit 
eotionly not the ae the Ahiriya or Dahiriya of the Gorakhpur 
Division, who are wandering cattle-dealers and apparently Ahirs. ^ 
In Gorakhpur, however, there is a tribe called Aheliya, said to be 
descended from Dhftnuks, whose chief employment is the capture of 
snakes, which they eat. There is again a tribe in the Panjab known 
as Aheri, who are very probably akin to the Aheriyas of the North- 
"West Provinces. * They trace their origin to Bdjputdna, and 
especially Jodhpur and the piiiiries of Bikiner. They are vagrant 
in their habits, but not infrequently settle down in villages where 
tbqr find employment. They catch and eat all kinds of wild ani- 
mals, pure and impure, and work in reeds and grass. In addi- 
tion to these occupations they work in the fields, and especially 
move about in gangs at haiTcst time in search of employment as 
reapers, and they cut wood and grass and work as general labour- 
ers on roads and other earthworks. Mr. Fagan describes them 
in HissSr as making baskets and winnowing fans and scutching 
wool. He thinks that the Jodhpuriya section, who appear to have 
been the ancestors of the tribe, may possibly have been Rdjpnts, and 
the other Aheris are probably descended from low castes who inter- 
married with them. In default of any distinct authropometrical 
evidence, the most probable theory seems to be that the Aheriyas of 
these Provinces are connected with the Bhil and their congeners, the 
Baheliya, who are a race of jungle hunters and fowlers. In Aligarh, 
they distinctly admit that in former times, owing to a scarcity of 
women in the tribe, they used to introduce girls of other castes. This, 
they say, they have ceased to do in recent years, since the number 
of their females has increased. This may, perhaps, point to the 
prevalence of infanticide in the tribe ; but in any case it is very 
probable that a tribe of this character should become a sort of 
Cave of AduUam for every one who was in debt, and every one that 
was in distress or discontented. 


The Aligaf h tredition. 


2, In Aligarh they seem to be known indifferently by the names 
of Aheriya, Bhil, or Kai*ol. They call them- 
selves the descendants of Baja Piryavart, who 
(though the Aheriyas know nothing about him) is probably identical 
with Priyavrata, who was one of the two sons of Brahma and 


1 BseliaiHUi* Mauitm India, II., 572 ; Chrakhpur Qam§Ueer, 62i. 
* Ibheties, Panjah Mthmopraphy, Btotiim 576. 
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SatarOpa. According to the mythology he web dissatisfied that 
only half the earth was illuminated at one time by the snn^s rays ; 
so he followed the sun seven times round the earth in his own 
flaming car of equal velocity^ like another celestial orb^ resolved 
to turn night into day. He was stopped by Brahma, and the 
ruts which were formed by his chariot wheels were the seven 
oceans ; thus the seven continents were formed. The Aheriyas 
say that the son of the solar hero, whose name they have forgotten, 
was devoted to hunting, and for the purpose of sport took up his 
abode on the famous hill of Chitrakfit, in the Binds District. 
Here he became knoum as Aheriya, or spoitsman, ** and was 
the ancestor of the present tribe. Thence they emigrated to A judhya, 
and, after the destruction of that city, spread all over the country. 
They say that they came to Aligarh from Cawnpor some seven 
hundred years ago. They still keep up this tradition of their origin 
by periodical pilg^mages to Chitrak&t and Ajudhya. 

3. They have a tribal council {panchdyat)^ constituted partly by 

election and partly by nomination among 

Tribal Qonncil. the members of the tribe. They decide all 

matters affecting the tribe, but ai*e not empowered to take up social 
questions 9uo moLu^ They have a permanent, hereditary chairman 
{aarpaneh). If the son of a deceased chaiiman happen to be a 
minor, one of the members of the council is appointed to act for 
liim during his minority. At the same time, if the new chairman, 
on coming of age, is found to be incompetent, he may be removed, 
and a new candidate selected by the votes of the council. 

4. They have no ezogamous or endogamous sub-divisions. 

The marriage of first cousins is prohibited, 
MftrriAge rnlea. ^ cannot be married in a family to 

which during memory a bride from his family has been married. 
Difference of religious belief is no bar to marriage, provided there 
has been no conversion to another &ith, such as that of Christians 
or Muhammadans. They can have as many as four wives at the 
same time, and may marry two sisters together. An apparent 
vival of marriage by capture is found in the ceremony which follows 
marriage when the newly-married pair are taken to a tank. The 
wife strikes her husband with a thin switch of the acacia {babdt). 
She is then brought into the house, where the relations of her 
husband give her presents for letting them see her face (mmmMiiidi), 
The senior wife rules the household, and thoee junior to her have to 


MftrriAge roles. 
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do her biddings They live^ as a rale, on good terms, and it is only 
nnder very exceptional circamstanoes that separate houses are pro* 
vided for them. The age for marriage varies from seven to twenty. 
Any marriage is voidable at the wish of the parties with the 
approval of the tribal council. The match is arranged by some 
relation of the youth with the help of a Brfthman and barber. When 
the parties are grown up, their wishes are considered, but in the case 
of minors the match is arranged by their friends or guardians. 
There is no regular bride price ; but if the girl's father is very poor 
the friends of the boy assist him to defray the cost of the marriage 
feast. In other cases the girFs father is supposed to give something 
as dowry {fakes). As to the ownership of this there is no fixed 
rule; but it is understood that the presents which the bride receives 
at the munk-dikhdi ceremony, above described, become her private 
property. Leprosy, impotency, idiocy, or mutilation occurring after 
marriage are considered reasonable grounds for its annulment ; but if 
any physical defects were disclosed before the marriage, they are not 
held to be a ground for dissolving the union. Charges of adultery 
are brought before the tribal council, and, if proved, a divorce is de* 
dared. Divorced women can marry again by the katdo foim ; but 
women divorced for adultery, though such a course is possible, are 
seldom remarried in the tribe. Children born of a father or mother 
who are not members of the tribe are called lendra, and are not 
admitted to caste privileges. 


6. When a man desires to marry a widow, he provides for her 
a suit of clothes, a set of glass bangles {churi) 
Widow mama^e. ^ toe-rings {bichkua). The 

council is assembled and the woman is asked if she accepts her suitor. 
If she agrees, an auspicious day is selected by the advice of a Brah- 
man, and the new husband dresses her in the clothes and ornament 
and takes her home. After this he gives a feast to the brotherhood. 
In this form of marriage, known as kardo or dhareja, there is no 
procession {hdrdt)^ and no walking round the sacred fire {bhahwar). 
The levirate is enforced unless the younger brother of her late husband 
is ali'eady married, in which case the widow may live with an outsider. 
If she marries a stianger she loses her right to maintenance from 
the estate of her first husband, and also the guardianship of his 
children, unless they are of tender age. There is no trace of the 
fiction that children of the levir are attributed to his deceased 


brother. 
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6. When pr^nancy is ascertained the caste men are assembled 

, and some gram and wheat boiled with molas- 

Birth oeremoniM. ^ 

ses IB distnbuted. Contrary to prevailing 
Hindu custom the woman is delivered on a bed with her feet 
turned towards the Ganges. The midwife is usually a 
sweeper woman^ and after delivery her place as nurse is taken by 
a barber woman. When the child is bom molasses is distributed 
to friends ; and women sing songs and play on a brass tray 
{iMli)* On the sixth day {chhathi) they worship Sati^ and 
throw a little cakes and incense into the fire in her honour. On the 
twelfth day the mother is bathed^ and seated in the couiti-yard inside 
a sacred square {chauk) made by a BrShman^ with wheat-flour. He 
then names the child^ and purifies the house by sprinkling water all 
about it and reciting texts (mantra). The caste- men are feasted^ and 
the women sing and dance. This is known as the Daaktaun. But 
if the child happen to be bom in the asterism (naMatra) of Mdl 
the Dashtaun is periormed on the nineteenth or twenty-first day. 
Leaves of twenty-one trees or plants^ such as the lime, mango, sira^, 
jdmvn^ pomegianate, nim, custard apple, etc., are collected. Thqr 
also bring water from twenty-one wells, and little bits of lime stone 
(kankari) from twenty-one different villages. These things are all 
put into an earthen jar which is filled with water, and with this the 
mother is bathed. Grain and money arc given to Brahmans^ and 
the purification is concluded. If twins are born, the father and 
mother sit together inside the sacred square on the day of the 
Dashtaun, and the Brahman ties an amulet (rdkhi)^ made of thread, 
round the wrists of both to keep off ill-luck. 

7. On an auspicious day selected by a Pandit the father of the 

boy makes him over to the person adopting 

adopliioii. _ - _ 

him. The adopter then dresses the boy in new 
clothes and giv^es him sweetmeats. A feast is then given to the 
clansmen. The child to be adopted must be under the age of ten. 

8. The marriage ceremonies begin with the betrothal, which is 

finished by the boy eating some betel sent 
Marriage ceremonieB. ^ barber fi’om the house of the 

bride. It seems to be the custom in many cases to betroth 
children in their infancy. Then comes the lagan, consisting 
of cash, clothes, a cocoanut and sweets sent by the father of the bride 
with a letter fixing the marriage day ; inside this is placed some ddh 
grass. The BrSliman recites verses (mantra) as he gives these things 
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to the boy seated in a sacred square, while the women beat a small 
drum and sing songs. This goes on the whole night (ra^a^a). Next 
follows the anointing (n^f^ana) of the bride and bridegroom. 
During this time the pair are not allowed to leave the house through 
fear of the Evil Eye and the attacks of malignant spirits. On the 
day fixed in the la^an some mango and chhonkar leaves, some 
turmeric and two pice are tied on a bamboo, which is fixed in the 
court-yard by some relation on the female side, or by the priest. 
He is given some money, clothes, or grain, which is called neg. Then 
a feast of food, cooked without butter, known as the marhwa, or 
pavilion,^^ is given to the friends. The bridegroom is dressed in 
a coat (fdma) of yellow-coloui'ed cloth, and wears a head-dress (maur) 
made of palm leaves. When they reach the bride^s village, they are 
received in a hut ( janwdtuta)^ prepared for them. The bridegroom ^s 
father sends, by a connection [mdn), some sharbat to the bride, and 
she sends food in return : this is known as barauniga. After this 
the pair walk seven times round the sacred fire, and a fire sacrifice 
[homa) is offered. Then follows the giving away '' of the bride 
{kangdddn) , and the pair are taken into an inner room, where they 
eat sweetmeats and rice together ; this is known as sahkaur, or con- 
farreatio, A shoe is tied up in cloth, and the women try to induce 
the boy to worship it as one of the local godlings. If he falls into 
the trap there is great merriment. The knot which has been tied in 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom is then untied, his crown is 
taken ofE, and the mairiage being over he returns to the janwdma. 
Among poor people there is no lagan and no betrothal. Some 
money is paid to the bridc^s father, and the girl is taken to her 
husband^ B house and married there. No pavilion is erected, and the 
ceremony consists in making the girl and boy walk round the 
sacred fire, which is lighted in the court-yard. Girls that are stolen 
or seduced are usually married in this way, which is known as dola, 
9. Rich people cremate the dead ; poorer people bury, or consign 
the corpse to some river. The dead are 
Piapotal of the dosd. downwards to bar the return 

of the ghost ; the feet face the north ; some bury without a shroud. 
After cremation the ajshes are usually taken to the Ganges, 
but some people leave them at the pyre. Fire is provided 
by a sweeper, who gets a small fee and the bamboos of the 
bier as his perquisite. After the cremation is over, some on 
their way home bathe, but this is not essential. After th^ bathe 
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th^ collect a little kn%^ graes and throw it on the road hy whioh 
the corpse was removed. Then they throw some pebbles in the 
direction of the pyre. The popular explanation of this practice is, in 
order that affection for the dead may come to an end ** 
{moh ehMt jdwS ) ; the real object is to bar the return of the 
ghost. On the third or seventh day after the cremation the son 
or person who has lighted the pyre shaves ; then he has some large 
cakes (tikiya) cooked, and some is placed on a leaf of the 4kdk 
tree (hutea Jfondoga), and laid in a barley field for the support of 
the ghost. The clansmen are feasted on the thirteenth day ; thir« 
teen pieces of betel- nut and thiileen pice are placed, one in each of 
thirteen pots, and this, with some grain, is divided among thirteen 
Brahmans. Then a fire-sacrifice is made. There is no regular 
irdddha ; but they worship the souls of the dead collectively in 
the month of Knar, and throw cakes to the crows, who represent the 
souls of the dead. 

10. The death pollution lasts for thiiiieen days ; after child- 

birth for ten, and after menstruation for 
Ceremonial pollution. days. The first two are removed by 

regular purification ; the third by bathing and washing the hair 
of the head. 

11. Devi is their special object of worship, but Mekhlsuris 

the tribal godling. His name means Bam 
Behgion. demon, but they can give no account of 

him. His shrine is at Gkingiri, in the Atraula Tahsil. He 
is worshipped on the eighth and ninth of Bais&kh, with sweets 
and an occasional goat. An Ahir takes the offering. Zdhir Pir 
is the well known G figa. His day is the ninth of the dark half of 
Bhadon, and his offering cloth, cloves, ghi and cash, which am taken 
by a Muhammadan Khadim. Miyan Sahib, the saint of Amroha, 
in the Moraddbid District, is worshipped on Wednesday and 
Saturday with an offering of five pice, cloves, incense, and cakes, 
which are taken by the faqirs who are the attendants (m^jdwir) at his 
tomb. They also make a goat sacrifice known as handufi^ ^and 
consume the meat themselves. Jakhiya has a square platform at 
Karas, in the Igl^s Tabs!), at the door of a sweeper^s hut. His 
day is the sixth of the dark half of Mdgh, and his offering is two 
pice and some betel and sweets. These are taken by the sweeper 
officiant. They also sometimes sacrifice a pig, and the sweeper 
rubs a little of the blood on the children's foreheads in order to ward 
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off evil spirits, fiarai is a common village godling. He is re- 
presented by a few stones under a tree ; his offering is a ekAakia 
or six cowries, some betel and sweets, which are taken by a 
Br4hman Panda. This godling is the special protector of wommi 
and children. His days are the seventh of the light half of Chait 
and the seventh of the light half of Kuir. Mata, the small-pox 
goddess, and Masani, the spirit of the burning ground, are represented 
by some stones placed on a platform under a tree. They are wor- 
shipped on the same days as Barai by women and children, and a 
Brfihman takes the offerings. Ch4mar also has his abode under a 
tree, and is worshipped on the first Monday of every Hindu month. 
His offering is a wheat cake ; and a ram is offered in serious cases, 
and consumed by the worshippers. When cattle are sick or lose 
their milk, a little unboiled milk is poured on the shrine. Bdrha Baba 
has his shrine at Chandausi, in the Khair Tahsil. His day is the third 
of the light half of Bais4kh, and he is presented with cloth, betel 
and sweets, which are taken by a Brihman. S4h Jamal, who appears 
to be one of the Panch Pir, has a shrine neai* the city of Aligarh. 
The offerings here are taken by a Muhammadan Kh4dim. 

12. Y4lmiki, the author of the B&mayana, is a sort of patron 

^ saint of the tribe. According to the Aheriya 
legend Yalmiki was a great hunter and 
robber. After he had taken many lives he one day met the saint 
N4rada Muni in the jungle. As he was aiming his arrow at 
the Bishi, N4rada asked him if he knew what a sin he was com- 
mitting. At last Ndrada convinced him of his wickedness and tried 
to teach him to say Rdma ! Bdma ! but for a long time he could 
get no nearer it than Mara ! Mdra ! (Kill ! kill ! ) Finally his 
devotion won him pardon, and he became learned enough to compose 
the Il4mayana. Hence he is the saint of the Aheriyas. 

13. Some make a house shrine dedicated to MekhSsur in a room 

set apart for the pui'pose. Women regularly 
House wortbip. married are permitted to join in this 

worship, but unmarried girls and kardo wives are excluded. The 
sacrifices to these tribal godlings are done by some member 
of the family, not by a regular priest. In the case of Miyan 
Sahib and Jakhiya they sometimes release the victim 
after cutting its ear ; in all other cases the animal is killed, and the 
flesh eaten by the worsliippers. Most of thrir festivals are those 
common to all Hindus, which will be often mentioned. There is a 


House worebip. 
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ouriouft Borrival of human sacrifice in the obeervance at the festival 
known as the Sakat Chanth, when they make the image of a 
haman bring of boiled rice^ and at night cut it up and eat it. They 
venerate the pipal tree^ and have a special worship of the Ionia 
{j)kyllanihu 9 embUea) on the eleventh of the light half of Phllgun. 
Women bow down before the tree and offer eight small cakes and 
water at noon. At the Nagpanchami women draw pictures of 
snakes on the walls of their houses and throw milk over them. Men 
take milk to the jungle and place it near^the hole of a snake. Thrir 
favourite tattoo mark is Siid ki ra 9 oi, or a representation of the 
cooking room of Sita^ which is still shown on the Chitra Kfita hill. 
Their chief oath is on the Ganges^ and this is made more binding 
if the person taking it stands under a pipal tree or holds a leaf of 
it in his hand. 

14. They cannot eat or drink with any other caste ; but they 

^ ^ will eat kaehehi cooked by Ahirs, Barhais, 

Jts^ and Kahars ; they eat pakki^ cooked by 
a Nai, but he will not eat pakki cooked by them. 

15. Their industries are what might liave Wen expected from their 

^ ^ ^ . pai-tially nomad life. Like the Musahar of tlie 

Eastern Districts they make the leaf platters 
which Hindus use at meals (see Bari). They also collect reeds 
for basket-making, etc., honey and gum from the dhdk and 
acacia, which they sell in the towns. But tlie business which 
they chiefly carry on is burglary and highway robbery, and they 
are alx)ut the most active and determined criminals in the Province. 


lodnstriei. 


A band of Aheriyas, arrested for committing a highway roblxsry 
on the Grand Trunk Road, gave the following account of themselves 
to Colonel Williams ^ : — ‘‘Our children rerpiire no teaching. At 
an early age they learn to steal. At eight or nine years of ag® 
they commence plundering from the fields, and as op[K)rtunitic8 
offer take bi*as6 vessels or anything they can pick up. So tliat by 
fifteen or sixteen they are quite exi>ert, and lit to join in our 
expeditions. Gangs consist of from ten to twenty. Sometimes two 
gangs meet on the road and work together. I liave known as many 
as forty in one highway robbeiy. Our leaders [Jamaddr) arc elect* 
ed for their skill, intelligence, and daring. A good Jamadfir has no 
lack of followers. The J amadar collects his ijand, gets an advance from 
Banyas to support his followers during the expedition, which money 


1 Pof>«rt on Mtna DacoiU and othar Criminal Clarrci of India, I., gqq. 
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u repaid with interest, and our fiimilies are never allowed to want 
while we are absent. We assemble in the village and start together, 
but disperse into parties of two or three to avoid observation, and 
generally state that we aie Kschhis, Lodhas, or even Bfijputs, going 
to Benares on pilgrimage. We do this as our tnbe has a bad name. 
We also avoid putting up at sarSis, and generally encamp 100 or 
200 paces from the high road to watch travellers, calls, and vans 
passing. We all carry bludgeons, rarely weapons ; one or two in 
the gang may have a sword. Our mode of proceeding in highway 
robberies is to look out for vans, carts, or camels laden with cloth : 
finding such as are likely to afford a booty, the members of the 
gang are warned to follow. The most expeil proceed ahead to 
fix a spot for the attack. We have followed camels for three or 
four days Ijefore an opportunity offered. We commence by pelting 
the guards with pieces of limestone {kankar) or stones. This 
generally causes them to fly ; but, if not, we assemble and threaten 
them with our bludgeons. If they still resist, we give up the attack- 
We, however, rarely fail, and at the first shower of hankar the 
guards all fly. If any of our gang are captured, it is the business of 
our Jamadar to remain at hand, or depute some intelligent man of the 
band for this si)ecial duty: no expense is spared to effect their release. 
We find the Police readily accessible. If separated, we recognise each 
other by the jackaPs oiy ; but we have no peculiar terms or slang to 
distinguish each other. We take omens. Deer and the tdra* oi-ane 
on the right, jackals, asses, and white birds on the left, whi'e pro- 
ceeding on an e.\i)cditiion, are highly propitious. Unfavourable omens 
cause the expedition to be deferred until they become otherwise 
On returning, if jackals, asses, and white birds appear on the left, or 
deer, sdrat, or owls on the right, we rejoice exceedingly, and fear no 
evil. Some of our Jamadars are so brave that they don't care for 
omens. We dispose of our booty through middlemen {arkatiya ) , 
who sell it to the great Mahdjans. Of course they know it is 
plundei*ed property from the price they give ; and how could we 
have silk and fine linen for sale if not plundered ? Our zamiiidftrs 
know we live by plunder, and take a fourth of the spoil. Sometimes 
they take such clothes as suit them. On returning from a high- 
way robbery we use great expedition, travelling all night. During 
the day the plunder is concealed in dry wells ; we disperse and hide 
in the fields. Two or three of the sharpest of the gang go to the 
nearest village for food, generally prepared food. We soon become 
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acquainted with atl the aharp men on the road. One rogue readily 
finds a companion, and we thus get information of parties travelling 
and suitable booty. Though we pilfer and thieve wherever we can, 
we prefer highway robbery, as it is more profitable, and if the booty 
is cloth, easily disposed of. Always thieves by profession, we did not 
take to highway robbeiy till the great famine of 1833. . Oulba and 
Suktua, Baheliyas, first opened the way for us, and taught us this 
easy mode of living. These two are famed men, and resided near 
Mirzapur, in Pargana Jalesar (now in the Etah District). The 
Baheliyas and Aheriyas o£ Mirzapur soon took a leading part, and 
were highly distinguished. They are noted among us as expert 
thieves and highway, robbers/^ Since this was written the Aheriyas 
have begun to use the railway in their expeditions, and are known 
to have made incursions as far as the Fanjab, Central India, 
Bengal, and Bombay. The Etah branch of the tribe is under the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act. Curiously enough they have 
escaped record at the last Census. 


Diitribution of Aktriya^ according io the Ceneue of 189 U 


IHsTaicT. 

Nnmber. 

DlSTBlCT. 

Nnmbsr* 

Muzaffaniagar 

125 

Mor&dfcUftd . 

a 

481 

Ideemt • • • 

1.437 

Filibhit . • 

e 

29 

Bulandsbahr . • 

2.905 

Hamirpnr « 

• 

73 

Aligarh 

9,877 

Benares 

a 

668 

hflatbum 

765 

Mirzapur 

a 

6 

Agra . • • • 

4 

Jaunpur • • 

• 

129 

Mainpnri • • 

781 

Lucknow 

• 

2,266 

Bijnor 

229 

Faiz&b4d • 


4 



Total 


10,768 


Ahir ^ An important and widely -distributed caste of herds* 
men and agriculturists, found in large numbers throughout the Pro* 
vince. According to the Brahmanical tradition, as given by Manu, 
th^ are descended by a Brahman from a woman of the Ambastha, 


^ Based on enquiries at Mirsapnr* and Botee by Pandit Baldeo Pnwdda, Deputy 
Collector, Cairnpiir, and the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Agra* 
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or tribe of physicianB. In the Brahma Purina it is said that they 
are descended from a Kshatriya father and a woman of the Vaisya 
caste; but on the question of the descent of the variouB tribes^ the sacred 
booksi as in many other matters^ differ very much from each other, 
and none are to be implicitly tinsted. Tins pastoral tribe of the 
Yidubansi stock was formerly of much greater consideration in 
India than it is at present. In the Bimiyana and Mahibhirata 
the Abhiras in the west are spoken of ; and in the Puranik Geo-* 
graphy, the country on the western coast of India, from the Tipti to 
Devagarh is called Abhira, or the region of cowherds. When the 
Kattis arrived in Gujarit, in the eighth century, they found the 
greater part of the country in the occupation of the Ahirs. The name 
of Asirgarh, which Farishta and Khizina Amira say is derived from 
Asa, Ahir, shows that the tribe was of some importance in the 
Dakkliin also, and there is no doubt that we have trace of the name 
in the Abiria of Ptolemy, which he places above Patalene. Ahirs 
were also RAjas of Neplil at the beginning of our era, and they are 
perhaps connected with the Pala, or shepherd dynasty, which ruled 
in Bengal from the 9th to the latter part of the 11th century, 
and which, if we may place trust in monumental inscriptions, were 
for some time the universal rulers of India/' ^ 

2. On the tribe to the east Mr, Risley writes * The traditions 

OriRin of the tribe caste bear a highly imaginative chamc- 

ter, and profess to trace their descent from the 
god Krishna, whose relations with the milk*maids of BrindAban 
play an im]x>rtant part in Hindu mythology. Krishna himself 
is supposed to have belonged to the tribe of YMavas, or descendants 
of Yadn, a nomadic race, who gi'aze cattle and make butter, and 
are believed to have made an early settlement in the neighbourhood 
of Mathura. In memory of this tradition, one of their sub-castes, 
in the North-Western Provinces, is called Yadu, or Jadubansi, to the 
present day. Another story, quoted by Dr. Buchanan, makes out 
tlio Gu&las to be Vaisyas, who were degraded in consequence of 
having introduced castration among their herds, and members of the 
caste who are disposed to claim tliis distinguished ancestor may lay 
stress upon the fact that the tending of flocks and herds is mention* 
cd by the authorities among the duties of the Vaisya order* 
Taken as a whole, the GuAla traditions hardly can be said to do 


* Sir H. Bf. EUiot, Buyplaneniarif Olouary, t. v. 
3 IHBet anci OmUe$, ^ 882. 
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more than render it probable that one of their earliest settlements 
was in the neighbourhood of Mathura^ and that this part of the 
country was the centre of distribution of the caste. The large 
functional group known by the name Guala seems to have been re- 
cruited not merely by the diffusion along the Ganges valley of the 
semi-Aryan Gu&las of the North* Western Provinces, but also by 
the inclusion in the caste of pastoral tribes who were not Aryans 
at all. These, of course, would form distinct sub-castes, and would 
not be admitted to the juv connubii with the original nucleus of the 
caste. The great differences of make and feature which may be 
observed among Gu&las seem to bear out this view, and to show that 
whatever may have been the original constituents of the caste, it now 
comprises several heterogeneous elements. Thus, even in a district so 
fai' from the original home of the caste as Sinhbhff m, we find Colonel 
Dalton remarking that the features of the Mathurabasi Oualas ai*e 
high, shai*p and delicate, and they are of a light brown complexion. 
Those of the Magadha sub-caste, on the other hand, are undefined 
and coarse. They ai’e dark«ccfmplexioned, and have large hands and 
feet. Seeing the latter standing in a group with some Sinhbhdm 
Kols, there is no distinguishing one from the other. There has, 
doubtless, been much intermixture of b ood. These remarks illus- 
trate both the processes to which the growth of the caste is due. 
They show how representatives of the original tribe have spread to 
districts very remote from their original centre, and how at the 
same time people of alien race who followed pastoral occupations 
have become attached to the caste, and are recognized by a sort of 
fiction as having belonged to it ail along.^^ 

3. Another account represents them to be the descendants of 
the Abars, one of the Scythian tribes who in the second or first cen- 
tuiy before Christ entered India from the north-west, or, and 
this is perhaps more probable, they are regarded as an old Indian or 
half-Indian race who wei*e driven south before the Scythian inva- 
sion. That they were very early settlers in these Provinces and the 
neighbourhood is certain. The NepRl legend^ states that the Kiratas 
obtained possession of the valley after expelling the Ahirs. In the 
Hindu drama of the Toy-Car k,* the successful usurper who over- 
throws Pdlaka, King of U jjain, is Aryaka, of the cowherd caste ; and 
similarly in the Buddhist chronicles Chandragupta is described as a 


* Atkinacmt Himalavan Oatelteer, II., 364. 

” Wbaalar, Uittory of India, Vd. 111., 283, 
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cowherd of princely race. In Oudh they appeal' to have been early, 
probably aboriginal, inhabitante before the Rljput invasion. They 
are also eaid to be closely connected with the Bhars, and they 
attend at great numbers on the occasion of a fair at Dalmau in the 
R&e Bareli district held in honor of the Bhar hero Dal, who has 
been, in connection with that tribe shown to be mythical.^ Geneial 
Cunningham* assumes fi'om the reference to them in Manu that 
they must certainly have been in India before the time of Alexander, 
and that as they are very numerous in the eastern districts of 
Mirzapur, Benares, and Shahabad, they cannot possibly, like the 
Jats and Gdjars, be identified with the Indo-Scythians, whose 
dominions did not extend beyond the Upper Ganges. It is merely 
a conjecture of Mr. Nesfield that the Kor or Kur sub-caste is deriv- 
ed from the Kols of the Vindhyan plateau.* 

4. At the same time, as might have been expected, some of their 
traditions indicate a tendency to aspire to a higher origin than those 
which would associate them with menial tribes such as the Bhars. 
Thus in Bulandbhahr* they claim to be Chauhan Rajputs. The 
Rohilkhand branch say that they came from H&nsi Hissar about 
700 years ago. In Gorakhpur the Bargaha sub-caste provide 
wet-nurses in RAjput families® : others call themselves JAts 
and refer their origin to Bharatpiir, while they call themselves 
Kshatriyas. There is again a very close connection between the 
Dauwa sub-caste and the Bundela RAjputs for whom they provide 
wet-nurses.'* lu^ Azamgarh^ they claim to have been once 
Kshatriyas who ruled the country ; in Mainpuri* they assert that 
they we descendants of RAna Katira of Mewar, who had been 
driven from his own country by an invasion of the Muhammadans 
and took refuge with DigpAla, RAja of MahAbmi, whose daughter, 
KAuh Kunwar his son subsequently married, and by her became the 
ancestor of the PAtliak sub-caste. They are the highest clan in that 
part of the country, and there is a ridiculous legend in explanation 
of their name, that RAna Katira was attacked by the King of Delhi, 


* Elliot, Chronielei of V%4o, 20 ; Rde Bareli Settlement Beport, 15. 
3 Arehmologieal Reports, II., 81. 

* Brief Fieto, 106. 

* Census Report, 1865, Appendit 21. 

* Baobanan, Eastern India, II.. 467. 

* Oamstioerf EorPi^Vrestem Provinces, 1 ., 160. 
f SoUUmsni Report, 33 . 

* OruWM, lfaMura.252. 
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and that out of the twelve gates {pkdfak) of his capital only one 
held out to the end. When the enemy had retired, the Biiia, in 
order to commemorate the signal bravery Shown by the guard of the 
twelfth gate, issued a decree that they and their descendants should 
be for ever designated by the title of P&thak or Fhfttak. 

5. At the last Census the Ahtrs were recorded in eighteen mmn 

sub-castes — Benbansi, the offspring of Raja 

Internal etmotnre. r j. , 

Vena, the mmous sinner of the mythology j 

Bhirgiidi ; Dauwa ; Dhindhor ; Gaddi ; Gamel ; Ghorcharlia, 
riders on horses ; Ghosi, or Shouters ; Gujar ; Gua 11)006 ; 
Jftdubans, '^of the Yddava race;^^ Kamariha; Khunkhuniya; 
Kur ; Nandabans, of the race of Nanda/^ the foster father of 
Krishna; FAthak ; Rajauriya, and Rawat. The internal classi- 
fication of the Ahirs was veiy carefully worked out by Sir 
H. M. Elliot, who writes ; — There appear to be three gmnd divi- 
sions among them, — ^the Nandlians, the Jadubans and the Guilbans, 
which acknowledge no connection except that of being all Ahtrs. 
Those of the Cential DuAb usually style themselves Nandbans ; 
those to the west of the Jamuna and the Upper Dulb, Jftdubans ; 
and those in the Lower Duftb and Benares, Gufilbans. The latter 
seem to have no sub-divisions or gotra^^ The principal gotras of the 
Nandbans are Samarphalla, Kishnaut, Bhagta, Bilchniya, Diswar, 
Nagauwa, Kanaudha, Dflnr, BAwat, Tenguriya, Kur, Kamariya, 
Bai'ausiya, Mujw&r, Dahima, Nirban, Kharkhari, Dirhor, 
Sitauliya, Jarwariya, Barothi, Gonda and Phatak— amounting in 
all to eighty-four. In Bighoto, besides many of these there arc the 
Molak, Santoriya, Khosiya, Khalliya, Loniwdl, Aphariya or 
Aphiriya, Maila, Mhaila, Khoro, Sesotiya, Gandwdl, Gird, 
Bhflthisara, Janjariya, Kankauriya and Niganiya, amounting in all 
to sixty-four. Many of the two last-named clans have been con- 
verted to the Muhammadan faith, and are known as R^ngars. The 
two villages whence they derive their name are celebrated in local 
legends for turbulence and contumacy. 

Dihli ten paintU ko% Kanhaur Nigdna ; Apni hoi dp hhdm^ 
hdkim ne den ddna . — “Thirty-five kos from Delhi are^Kanliaur 
and NigAna. There the people eat what they sow, and do not give a 
grain to the Government.’'' 

6. Amongst these the Khoro rank first ; but their claim to 
superiority is denied by the Aphiriya, who have certainly in modem 
times attained the highest distinction* They all, including the 
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Khoro^ intermarry on terms of equality, avoiding, like all other 
Ahlrg, only the four gotrat nearest related. A man, for instanee, 
cannot marry into his father^s, mother's paternal or maternal gotrat ; 
and no intermarriages take place between distant clans. Thus those 
of the Dii&b and Bighoto hold little or no personal intercourse, and 
each declares the other an inferior stock." 

7. In Agra we find the Ouilbans, Nandbans, Kamariba and 
Ohusiya. The Nandbans call themselves the offspring of Nanda, 
the foster-father of Krishna, and the Gudlbans say that they are 
descended from the Gopis who danced with the god in the woods of 
Brindaban and Ookul. The Nandbans women wear bangles {rhuri) 
of glass {kdneha) and white clothes. Those of the Ouilbans wear 
bangles of lac and coloured or embroidered dresses. All of them, at 
the time of marriage, except the Ghusiya, wear a nuptial crown 
(araar) made of paper. That of the Ghusiyas is made of the leaves 
of the palm {Jkhnjur). The Kamariya sub-caste have a curious 
custom of hanging up cakes made of wheat-flour in the marriage 
pavilion while the ceremony is going on. All of them admit widow 
marriage, and these sub-castes are strictly endogamous. In Cawnpur 
the sub-castes are Nandbans, Jadubans, Kishnaut, Kanaujiya, 
Ohosi, GuSlbans and Illahabisi, or residents of Allahabad. In the 
east of the Province there is a different set of sub-castes. Thus in 
Mirzapur they arc di\dded into the Churiya Guil, who arc so called 
because their women wear bangles {chnri ) ; Mathiya, who wear 
brass rings {md^hi ) ; Kishnaut ; Maharwa, or Mahalwa ; Dharora ; 
Bhurtiya,* and Bargahi. The Kishnaut sub-caste allege that it was 
among them that the infant Krishna was nursed. The Maharwas 
or Mahalwas tell the following story to account for their name : — 
** Once upon a time there lived an Ahir at Agori, the famous fortress 
of theChandel RAjputs, on the river Son. He was rich and devoted 
to gambling. The Raja of Agori also loved the dice. Oiie day they 
were playing, when the Ahir lost all his property, and, Anally, staked 
his unborn child. He lost this afso. When the Ahtr's wife brought 
forth a girl the RAja claimed her, and the Ahir was called Maharwa, 
because his daughter had to enter the harem {mdAal) of the RAja." 
Another version of the legend connects it with the celebmted Lorik 
cycle. The Ahir maiden is said to have been saved hy the hero, and 
took the name of Maharwa because she was saved from the harem. 

8. Another legend tells the origin of the Bhurtiyas in this way ^ 

Once upon a time Sri Krishna blew his flute in the forest and all 
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the girls of BrindSban rushed to meet him. They were so exoited 
at the prospect of meeting him that they did not wmt to adjust 
their dress or jewelrj^. One of them appeared with brass rings 
(mdtii) on one wrist and lac bangles {cidrz) on the other; so she 
was called by way of a joke Bhurtiya or ^careless/ and the name 
lias clung to her descendants ever since.^' In memoiy of this the 
women of this sub-caste wear both kinds of ornaments. 

9, Bargahi is said, again, in Persian to mean “ one who attends 
a royal court,^^ and the name is derived from the fact that the 
women of this sub-caste used to serve as wet-nurses in the families 
of noblemen. Among these the Churiya and Maharwa intermarry ; 
all the others are endogamous. 

10. The detailed Census returns enumerate no less than 1,767 
varieties of Ahirs. Of these, those most largely represented are — in 
Bulandshalir, the Bhatti, Nirban and Ahar ; in Aligarh, the Ghakiya, 
Garoriya ; in Mainpuri, the Girdharpuriya and Tulasi ; in Etah, 
the Barwa, Bharosiya, Deswar, Dholri, Kanchhariya, and Siyar6 ; 
in Bareilly, the Chaunsathiya or sixty -fours ; in Mor&d&b^, 
the Deswar ; in Shahjah&npur, the Bachhar, which is the name of a 
well-known Rajput sept, Bakaiya, Birhariya, Chanwar, Darswir, 
Dollar, Khard, Katha, Kathcriya, Manhpachchar, R&na, Rohendi 
and Sisariya ; in Cawnpur, the Darswar and Sakarw&r, the latter of 
which is the title of a Rajput sept; in Fatehpur, the Raghuliansi ; in 
Banda, the Bharauniya ; in Hamirpur, the Rautela ; in Jhiinsi, the 
Gondiya, Mewar and Rautela ; in Mirzapur, the Kishnaut; m Ballia, 
the Kanaujiya, Kishnaut, Majraut ; in Gorakhpur, the BargSh, 
Kanaujiya, Kishnaut, and Majndn ; in Basti, the Kanaujiya ; in 
Lucknow, the Raghubansi ; in Unoo, the Gel, Gokuliya, and Gu&l- 
bansi; in Sitapur, the Rajbansi ; in Hal'd oi, the Kauriya ; in SultAn- 
pur, the Dhuriya ; in Partdbgarh, the Sohar ; in B&rabanki, the 
Bachhar, Dharbansi, Muriyana and Rajbansi. 

11. No account of the Ahirs would be complete without some 


The Lorik legend. 


reference to the famous tribal legend of Lo- 
rik, which is most popular among them and is 


sung at all their ceremonies. There are various recensions of it, and 


it is most voluminous and emliodics a numl^r of different episodes. 


In what is, perhaps, the most common form of the legend, Siudhar, 
an Ahir of the East country, marries Chandain, and is cursed with 
the loss of all passion by Parvati. His wife forms an attachment 
for a neighbour named Lorik and elopes with him. The husband 
pursues, fails to induce her to return, and fights Lorik, by whom be 
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it defeated. The pair then go on and finally meet Mah<lpatiy% a 
Dut&dh, the ohief of the gamblers. He and Lorik play till the 
latter loses everything, including his mistress. She urges that her 
jewels did not form part of the stake, and induces them to try 
another throw of the dice. She stands opposite MaMpatiya and 
distracts his attention by exposing her person to him. Finally 
Lorik wins every thing back. The girl then tells Lorik how she had 
been insulted the low^caste man, who saw her exposed, and Lorik 
with his tw<Hmaund sword cuts off the gambleris head, when it 
and^his body were turned into stone, and are to be seen to this day. 
Lorik and Gha9.dain then continued their wanderings, and he attacks 
and defeats the King of Hardui near Mongir. The Rija is after- 
wards assisted by the King of Kalinga, defeats Lorik, and imprisons 
him in a dungeon, whence he is released by the intercession of the 
goddess Durga, recovers the kingdom and his mistress Chandain, «nd 
after some years of happiness returns to his native land. t 

12. Meanwhile the brother of Loiik, Semru, had been attacked 
and killed by the Kols and all his cattle plundered. Lorik taka a 
bloody revenge from the enemy. Before he left home with Chan- 
dain, Lorik had been betrothed to an Ahir girl named Satmana^, 
who by this time had become a handsome woman, who lived in the 
hope that Lorik would some day return and clakn her. Lorik was 
anxious to test her fidelity, and when he came near home, concealed 
his identity. When she and the other woman came to sell milk in 
his camp he laid down a loin cloth at the entrance. All the other 
women stepped over it, but such was the delicacy of Satmanain that 
she refused. Lorik was pleased, and, without her knowledge, filled 
her basket with jewels, and covered them over with rice. When she 
returned, her sister found the jewels, and taxed her with receiving 
them as the price of her honour. She indignantly denied the accu- 
sation, and the son of Semru, the dead brother of Lorik, set out to 
avenge on him the insult to his aunt. Finally, the matter was 
cleared up, and Lorik reigned for many years in happiness with his 
wives Chandain and Satmanain. But the god Indra detei'mined to 
destroy his virtue, and he induct Durga to take the form of his mis- 
tress and tempt him. When he gtfve way to the temptation and 
touched her she struck him so that his face turned completely round. 
Overcome by grief and shame he went to K&si (Benares), and there 
they were all turned into stone, and sleep the sleep of magic at the 
Mnnikarnika OhfLt.^ 


* Mro4m€ii»» to tko Popular UoU$ion and Folklore of Northern India, 290, sqq. 
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13. As fans been elieidjr snid, tiie sub-castes are iandogamcNii* 

Marriage rale* ^ system is in full fame 

and marriage is barred in the four potras of 
father, mother, grand-father, and grand-mother. To the east few 
of the rural Ahirs seem to know anything about their goitat, Thqr 
will not marry in a family to which a sister has been given in 
marriage until three generations have passed. In Behfir, according 
to Mr. Bisley, '^the BrAhmanical goira% are unknown, and marriage 
among the Oualas is regulated by a very large number of ezogamous 
groups (ws/) of the territorial type. In some places where the 
existing muU have been found inconveniently large, and marriage 
has l)ccn rendered unduly difficult, certain m4lt have broken up into 
ptfrukAs or sub-sections. Where this has taken place a man may 
marry within the m4i, but not within the pnritJtk, the smaller and 
more couveuient group.^' He goes on to explain at length how 
this rule of exogamy works in practice, and how it is necessary to 
supplement it by the standard formula of exogamy common to many 
of the lower tribes. Of this elaborate system no trace has been 
found as yet among the western Ahirs, but it is quite possible that 
further local enquiry may supply examples of this, or some analogous 
rule of. exogamy prevailing in these Provinces. 

14. The internal affairs of the caste are managed by a psa- 

cAdvmi or tribal council. As an instance of 

Tribal council. . 

its working, in Mirzapur it is prcbided over 
by a permanent chairman {ekaudhari) and, as a nil^ meets only 
on the occasion of weddings and funeral cei‘emonies, when current 
business is brought before it. The cases usually heard are con- 
nected with immorality, eating with a prohibited caste, and family 
disputes about inheritance and property. The accused person 
during the hearing of the case is not allowed to sit on the tribal 
mat with his bi*ethren. The president uses the members only 
as assessors, and after enquiry announces the decision. A person 
found guilty of immorality is usually fined eight rupees, and has 
to supply two feasts for the brethren. Out of the fine the chair- 
man receives one rupee, and the rest, is spent in pirchaaing vos» 
sels and other furniture for use at the meetings. If a man is 
convicted of an intrigue with a woman of the tribe, he is fined only 
one rupee and has to give two dinners to the brotherhood. Any 
one who disobeys the orders of the chaiiman is beaten with shoes 
in the presence of the council and ia excluded from all caste privi* 
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legM until he submits. Instances of the contempt of the orders of 
the council are seldom heard of. 

15. To the west of the Province polygamy is allowed, but it is 

discouraged. In Mirzapur it is said to be 

prohibited without the express sanction of the 
eouucil, which is given only in exceptional cases, such as the hope* 
less illness or barrenness of the first wife, and if a man ventures to 
take a second wife without sanction, he is very severely dealt with. 
There seems to be very little doubt that along the banks of the 
Jumna polyandry prevails in the fraternal form. That it does 
exist among some of these tribes is shown by the common saying, 
Do khaaam it foru ckausar ki poi ( The wife of two husbands is 
no better than a draught in backgammon Among the Ahirs of 
thk part of the countiy it has doubtless originated in the custom of 
one member oi the family remaining away grazing cattle often for 
a long time. It is veiy difficult to obtain information about it, as, 
wheinver it exists, the custom is strongly reprobated. The eastern 
Ahtrs agree in denying its existence, and express the utmost horror 
at the very idea of such a family arrangement. 

16. Marriage, except among the very pooi'est members of the 
caste, takes place in infancy. As an example of the arrangements 
the customs in the Mirzapur District may be described. The 
match is generally settled by the brother-in-law of the boy^s father 
or by the brother-in-law of the latter. In all cases the assent of 
the parents on both sides is essential. The father of the boy pays 
as the bride price two rupees in cash, two garments, and five 9er$ 
of treacle and salt. No physical defect, which was disclosed at 
the time of the betrotlial, is sufficient to invalidate the marriage. 
A husband may put away his wife for habitual infidelity ; but a 
single lapse from virtue, provided the paramour be a member of 
the caste, is not seriously regarded. Widow marriage is permit- 
ted as well as the levirate ; but if the widow does not take up with 
the younger brother of her late husband, she usually marries 
a widower. Children of virgin brides and widows married a second 
time rank equally for purposes of inheritance ; but it has been judi- 
cially decided^ that an Ah!r, the offspring of an adulterous 
connection, is incapable of inheriting from his father. At widow 
marriage there is no regular ceremonial; the bridegroom merely 
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goes to the womsa^s gimrdiAn with two rnpees sad o sheet on o 
day fixed by the village Pandit. He pays the bride price and the 
woman is dressed in the sheet. He eats that night with her 
family, and next morning takes his wife homeland she is recognized 
as a duly married woman after the brotherhood have been fesstedT 
If she marry outside the family of her late husband, his estate 
devolves on his sons by her first mariiage ; if there be no sons, to 
the brothers of her late husband. If she marry her husband^s 
younger brother, he acts as guardian of his nephews and makes 
over to them the property of their father when they anive at 
the age of discretion. There is no fiction of attributing the children 
of the second to the first husband. 

17. Adoption prevails; and, as long as theie is a sisteris son 
available for adoption, no other relative can 
be selected. A man may adopt, if his only 

son is disqualified from succession by being permanently excluded 
from caste, or if he have lost his faith {dharm). Adoption, while a 
son is alive, is forbidden. A widower may adopt, but it is for-» 
bidden in the case of a woman, a bachelor, or a man who is 
blind, impotent, or crippled. A widow can adopt only with the 
express permission of her late husband, and not if her husband have 
adopted a son during his lifetime. A man may adopt his nephew 
at any age ; but in the case of an outsider the child adopted must 
not be more than twelve years of age. The boy adopted must, in 
any case, be of the same gotra as his adoptive father. The adoption 
of a sister's son is prohibited ; as a rule a man adopts the son of his 
brother or daughter. Adoption is performed in the presence of 
and with the advice and approval of, the assembled brethren. The 
man and his wife take theii* seats in the assembly, and the wife 
takes the boy into her lap and acknowledges him as her own child. 
A distribution of food or sweetmeats follows and concludes the 
ceremony. There is no custom analogous to Beena marriage recog- 
nised where the bridegroom is taken into the household of his 
father-in-law and seiwes for his bride. They follow, as a rule, the 
Hindu law of succession. 

18. There aie no observances during pregnancy. When the 
child is born the Chamarin midwife is called 
in; she cuts the umbilical coid and buries 

it on the spot where the birth occurred, lighting a fire and fixing 
up a piece of iron — a guard against evil spirits. The mother 
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8^ no food that day, and next morning she ib dosed with 
a mixtare of ginger, turmeric and treacle. The Chamirin attmids 
for six days, and after bathing the mother and child she is 
dismissed with a present of two-and-a-half ten of grain and two 
annas in cash. Then the barber^s wife attends, who cuts the nails 
of the mother and child and dyes the soles of their feet with lac. 
The purification of the confinement room is done by the sister of 
the bther of the child, who gets a present for the service. The 
father does not cohabit with his wife for two months after her 
delivery. 

19. The following describes a marriage as carried out in the 
Mirzapur District. When the match is set- 
tled the father of the boy pays a visit to the 

|irl'8 father to make the final preparations. Next follows the 
betrothal (le’aOi which is carried out on a day fixed by the Pandit, 
who gets a fee of two annas. The father of the boy goes to the 
house of the bride with the bride price already described, pays it 
ever, eats there, and returns next morning. Next follows the 
maimanfar or collection of the sacred earth, which is done 
exactly as in the case of the Dravidian Bhuiyas, in the article 
on which tribe the ritual is described. When the earth is brought 
back to the house it is placed under the sacred water vessel (kaUa) 
near the pole of siddh wood fixed up in the centre of the marriage 
shed. This vessel is decorated with lumps of cowdung stuck in a 
line all round it, and over these grains of barley are sprinkled. 
The mouth is filled with mango leaves, and over them is placed 
an earthen saucer full of the idnwdn millet or barley. When 

this is completed idl the women present are given some parched grain, 
which they receive in the part of their sheet covering the breast. 

20. When this is over the anointing {telhardl) of the bride and 
bridegi’oom commences. This goes on every evening till the day 
before the wedding \^Bhat\Ddn), \ Next morning the boy is bathed by 
the bai'ber, and the water is carefully kept for use in bathing the 
bride. The boy is dressed in a yellow loin cloth and a red turljan and 
coat, when his mother takes him in her lap and five unmarried boys 
make him chew some cakes folded up in mango leaves. Then he 
spits on the palm of his mothcr^s hand and she licks it up, when 
the father and mother, with their hands covered with a cloth so 
that no one may see them, grind some nrad pulse on the family 
carry stone (ti/). This is made into lumps and offered to the 
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sainted dead of the household with the prayer ** Come help ns to 
bring the marriage to a successful issue I Then the hoy gets into 
the litter^ while his mother waves a pestle over his head to drive off 
evil spirits. When the litter is raised the mother is obliged to ereq^ 
beneath it^ and as she attempts to do so the Kahtrs put it down^ and 
will not raise it until they receive a present. This present is called pilii 
or a drink.'^ It is customary with them that the procession should 
reach the house of the bride after nightfall^ a survival of marriage 
by capture. They then go to the house of the headman of the village 
and present him with five ehkatdnki of betel-nut and curd — a possible 
sign of the commutation of the jui prima nociu^ but more 
probably one of the ordinary dues taken by the village landlord at 
marriages. They stay some time at his door and dance and sing 
their own tribal song^ the hirha^ Then they go to the reception 
place {fanwdnsa), which is usually arranged under a tree near the 
village. Then the bride^s barber appears and washes the feet of 
the pai*ty^ and a relative of the bride comes and feeds five boys of 
the ffolra of the bridegroom with him on curds and treacle. After 
this the boy^s father sends to the bride the water in which the bride- 
groom had been washed ; in this she gets the marriage bath. This 
done the bridegroom goes to the house of the bride, and is received 
at the door by the mother of the bride, who waves over bis head a 
piece of dough, on which is laid a silver coin and a lighted lamp. 
This is the par ac khan ceremony and is intended to scare away the 
evil spirits, which are most to be dreaded at any crisis of life such 
as man-iage. Then the barbcr^s wife brings out the bride, who is 
seated on the thigh of her father. The pair worship Ghiuri and 
Oanesa, of whom flour images are made. The father then gives 
away his daughter in the regular form, holding a bunch of 

ham grass, water, and rice, in his right hand Then the bridegroom 
first per orms the emblematical marriage with the siddh tree forming 
the central pole of the mariiage shed, and he then marks the parting 
of the bride^B hair. The pair next make five circuits round the siddh 
tree, and the ceremony ends with a salute to the officiating 
Brahman. 

21. Next the bridegroom walks with the bride into ^ the retir- 
ing room (hokadar), an obvious survival of the custom still prevailing 
among some of the Dravidian tribes, where consummation follows 
immediately on the marriage ceremony. The sister-in-law of the 
bride attempts to obstmct his passcigc, and he is obliged to carry in 
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the bride by force. The walls of the r^iring room are decorated 
with rude drawings in red^ of elephants and horses. Over these the 
bridegroom is made to pour a little butter. Then the women 
crack jokes with the boy. Pointing to a rice pestle they say “ That 
is your father 1 Salute him ! ** and taking up a lamp they say, ^'That 
is your mother ! Salute her ! On this he breaks the lamp with 
the pestle. Then the knot joining the clothes of the pair is opened 
and the boy returns to his own party. 

22. Next morning the bridegroom is brought with two or 
three other boys to go through the coftfarrtaiio or khichari rite. 
When he is asked to eat in the house of the bride he holds out for 
some time, and will not touch the food until he gets a present from 
hie father-in-law ; then his party are feasted. Next morning the 
boy goes again into the marriage shed, and his mother-in- law’, as 
before, waves a pestle over his head and gives him a present. This 
done, his father shakes one of the poles of the shed and receives a 
present for so doing, which is known as mdnro hiidt. On this, the 
relations on both sides embrace, and the wedding paity start for 
home. If the bride be nubile she accompanies her husband ; if not, 
in the first, third, or fifth year there is the gau^ta, when she is 
brought to the house of her husband. After the party return, a 
burnt offering {hom) is made in honour of the village godlings {dih)^ 
and the bai'beris wife takes the marriage jar (Aa ls») to a neigh- 
bouring stream, where she washes it, and then, filling it with water, 
pours the contents over the head of the mother of the bridegroom, 
and asks her if she feels refreshed, meaning thereby if she is satisfied 
with the marriage of her son. Of course she says that she is 
satisfied, and blesses him and his wife. 

23. The married dead are cremated ; children and those who 

die of epidemic disease are buried. The cre- 

JOofttili ooroinoxiics. 

mation is carried out in the orihodox way. 
After it is over the chief mourner plants by the side of a river, or 
tank, a bunch of the jurat grass, as an abode for the soul until 
the funeral rites are completed. He cooks for himself, and daily 
places on a dung- hill a leaf platter {dauua) full of food for the ghost 
of the dead man. On the tenth day he throws into a tank ten balls 
of rice boiled in milk {Jtktr) in honour of the dead. During this the 
BrAhman rc^>catB texts ; and the relatives, after shaving, come home 
and offer a burnt offering. Clothes, vessels, a cow, and other 
articles are given to a Mali&Brdhman in the belief that they wrill 
pass for the use of the dead man in the next world. 
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24. Ahtrfi are all Hindus, but are seldom initiated into any of 

Beli^cm ^ Mgular sects. To the east of the Pro- 

vince they woiehip, by prrference, Mahftdeva. 

They also worship the P&nchonptr and Birtiya. The latter, they 
say, was one of their forefathers, who fell in some fiffht at Delhi. 
He is worshipped in the month of S&wan, or at the Holi festival, 
with a burnt offering, which is made either in the courtyard of the 
house where the churn is kept, or in the cow-house. They also 
pour spirits on the ground in his honour. They worship the 
P&nchonpir during the Nauratri or first nine days of Chaitra. 
Birtiya is regarded as the special guardian of cattle. The only one 
of the regular pantheon, to whom they offer regular sacrifioes, is the 
Vindhyablsini Devi, of Vindhydchal, to whom they occasionally 
saciifice a goat. In other parts of the Province they seem, as a rule, 
to worship Devi. They are served by Brihmans of all the ordinary 
priestly classes. 

25. To the east of the province the worship of Kasin&th is 

very popular. In most of their villages 
WorgblpofKUiBSth. j x \ 

there is a man who is supposed to be 

possessed by this deity, who is generally a young, strong man, 
who lets his hair grow. Once or twice a year Kasinath comes 
on his head, as the phrase is. Then he begins to move his hands 
and shakes his head, and in this state utters prox)hecics of the pros- 
pects of the crops and other matters affecting the village. Then 
they all assemble in some open ground, outside the village, and 
arrange for the worship of the godling. They light several fires in a 
row, and on each a pot of milk is set to boil. Opposite these a pile 
of parched barley {bahvri) is collected. As soon as the milk begins 
to boil over, the man jKisscssed of the spirit of Kasinath, rushes up 
and pours the contents of all the pots in succession over his shoul- 
ders. It is said that he is never scalded. ’Ihc rite concludes with 


the distribution of the barley among the congi egation. 

26. In parts of the Mirzapur District, south of the River Son, you 
may notice, on the side of the road, here and 
Wonhip of Btrnath. ^ platform (cAaura), with pne, three 

or five rude wooden images, alK>ut three feet high, with a sort of 
representation of a human face and head at the top. These fetish 
posts are quite black with a continual application of oil or ghi. 
This is the shrine of Btrnath, the Ahtr cattle godling. He was an 
Ahir, who, according to some, was killed by a tiger, and he has now 
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become a godling, and is worshipped by the Ahirs of the jungle as 
the pmtector of cattle. People make occasional vows to him in 
seasons of sickness or distress, but his special function is to keep 
the cattle safe from beasts of prey. He has no special feast day, but 
is presented with occasional offeiings of rice, milk, and cakes. The 
worshipper first bathes; then fresh plastem the platform of the 
godling, and deposits his offering upon it and says Birn^th Baba 
keep our cattle safe, and you will get more This worship is 
always done in the morning, and more particularly when the cattle 
are sent into the jungle in the hot weather, or when cattle disease is 
prevalent. The curious point aljout the worship is that it is part 
of the faith of the aboriginal tribes, with whom the connection of 
the Ahirs cannot be very close. Thus Mr. S. Hislop ^ wiites : — 
111 the south of the Bhandara District the traveller frequently 
meets with squared pieces of wood, each with a mde figure caiTed 
in front, set up somewhat close to each other. These represent 
Bangarama, Bangara Bai, oi* Devi, who is said to have one sister and 
five brothers, the sister being styled Danteswari she with the 
teeth a name of Kali, and four out of the five brothers being known 
by the names of GhantarAnia, Champarama, NAikrama and Pot- 
linga. These are all deemed to possess the power of sending disease 
and death u]ion men, and under these or different names seem to bo 
generally feared in the region east of the city of Nagpur, I find 
the name of Bangara to occur among the Kols of Chaibasa, where 
he is I’Ogarded as the god of fever, and is associated with Gohem, 
Chondii, Ncgra and Dechali, who are considered resiiectiveiy the 
gods of cholera, the itch, indigestion, and death. Bhim Sen, again, 
is generally adored under the form of two pieces of wood, standing 
from thiec to four feet in length above the ground, like those set up 
in connection with Baiigarama^s worship/^ There can bo little 
doubt that from this form of worship the cultus of Birnath has been 
developed. The quintette of the brethreu may be a reminiscence of 
the Pnndava legend, on which much of the Panchonpir cycle is 
possibly liased. 

27. The Ahirs observe the usual Hindu festivals, particularly 

the Holi, which is the occasion for much 
FestivalB. i i i i i mt i 

dnnking and rude horse jilay. They have a 

8f)ecial observance, which takes place a few days after the Diwali, 


’ Pnper$ 15, s.q. 
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which IB known as the Dtog or ** club Diwftli.or the Gobardhana 
when the representation of images of the cattle of Krishna are 
worshipped^ and the herdsmen go round singings playing, and 
dancing, and collect moiwy from the owners of the cattle they 
tend. Connected, with this is the Sohr&i, which takes place on the 
fifteenth of Kftrttik, when a cow is made to run or dance. Sometimes 
a young pig is made to squeak near her calf, and the mother, 
followed by the whole herd, pursue it and gore it to death. 
Sometimes, according to Mr. Christian,^ this cruel sport is humanely 
varied by dragging a large gourd or a black blanket, at which the 
cows run to butt. Hence the proverb Wri gd/ uohtdi ke $ddh^ 
'^An old cow, and longing to take part in the Sohr&i. 

28. In Cawnpur they will eat kachchi and pakki with all 
Brahmans ; pukki^ with Rajputs and Banyas, 
ooou^fttion and drink and smoke with none but members 

of their own caste. In Mirzapur they drink 
water from the hands of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and all Vaisyas, 
except Kalwars. They will eat cooked by a Br&hman, but 

only if they arc well acquainted with him. In Behilr, according to 
Mr. Risley, they rank with Kurmis and similar castes, from whose 
hands a Brihman can drink water. Towards Delhi, Sir H. M. 
Elliot states, that they eat, drink, and smoke in common, not only 
with J&ts and Gujars, but also under a few restrictions with 
Rfi jputs. In other ydaccs Rajputs would indignantly repudiate all 
connection with Ahirs. In iniral belief the Ahir is a boor, faithless, 
greedy, and quarrelsome. Like Gadariyas and Gdjars, they ai*e 
natumlly dwellers in the jungle — 

Jhify Gafiarifa^ Gujar, 

Ye tinon ekdhen 4jar. 

The other local proverbs are not much more complimentary to 
them — Aftir ee jab gun nikld, jnb bdln segbi — '' You can as soon 
get good out of an Ahir as butter from sand^'; Blood out of a 
stone.^' Abtr dthh Godnriga manidna — “ If the Gadariya gets 
drunk he learns it from the Ahtr.'^ Ahir ka pet gahir, Brahman 
ka pet madaf — The Ahiris belly is deep, but the Bi^hman^s 
a bottomless pit.^^ Ahir ka kya jajfndn^ anr lapn ka kia pakiodn — 
d As soon be an Ahir^s client as hold gruel a dainty.'^'' Ilis 
primary business is the tending of cattle and making of ghi, and 
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fidling milk. He is not above the suspicion of adulterating hie ghi 
with substances which are an id)omination to orthodox Hindus or 
Musalmans. As a cultivator he does not take a high place, as he 
depends more on his cattle than on his field, and in some places he is 
not free from the suspicion of cattle stealing. 



Distribution of Abirs according to the Census 
of 1891. 
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Alliw&ii ^ linA^wning^ cultivating and labouring tribe 
found in Mathura and Mewflt. The name is derived from JH, 
the dragon, and ‘‘ dwelling* Thdr legend connects them 
with the Bishi Saubhari. In his old age the sage was inspired with 
a desire for ofbpring, and going to BSja Madhfttri demanded one 
of his fifty daughters. Afraid to refuse, and yet unwilling to 
bestow a daughter upon such a suitor^ the king temporised and 
endeavoured to evade the request. At length it was settled that if 
any one of the daughters should accept him as a bridegroom the 
King would consent to the marriage. Saubhari was conducted to 
the presence of the girls ; but on his way he assumed a fair and 
handsome form, so that all the girls were captivated and contended 
with each other as to who should become his wife. It ended in his 
marrying them all and taking them home. He caused Visvakarma 
to build for each a separate palace, furnished in the most luxurious 
manner, and surrounded with exquisite gardens, where they lived a 
most happy life, each one of them having her husband always pre- 
sent with her, and believing that he was devoted to her and her 
only* By his wives he had one hundred and hfty sons ; but as he 
found his hopes and desires, for them to daily increase and expand, 
he resolved to devote himself wholly and solely to penance and the 
worship of Vishnu. Accordingly, he abandoned his children and 
retired with his wives into the forest.® The Mathura tradition runs 
that Saubhari, when he retired to the forest, was wrath because 
birds used to drop offal and dirt upon his hermitage ; accordingly 
he cursed any bird with death who should venture to approach the 
place. Just at that time Garuda was engaged in one of his 
periodical attacks on the snakes, and they at last had to make an 
agreement with him that they would provide him with a victim 
daily if he agreed to spare the rest. To this Garuda consented ; but 
the great ditigon, Ahi, or K&liya, rescued the victims, and Garuda, in 
his wrath, pursued him. Ahi sought everywhere for protection, 
and at last he was advised to- seek refuge with the Rishi Saubhari, 
whose curse would ward off the attack of Gai'uda. Hence the 
village of Sunrakh, in the Maihui'a District, where the hermitage of 
Saubhari Bishi was situated, came to be known as Ahivasa, or the 
abode of the dragon, and from this the Ahiwasis take their name. 

* Principally hM«d on notoa by Munohi Atma Eim, Hoad Master, High School, 
Maihara. 

* Dowioii, Clagaital JDietionary, 8. V., Saubhari, 
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How far the legend represents some early struggle between Vaish* 
navism and snake worship it is impossible to say The Ahiwtsis, 
then, make themselves out to be the descendants of Sanbhari Rishi, 
and consider Sunrakh to be their headquarters. Sunrakh adjoins 
the K&li-mardan ghAt at Brindaban. The Pandas of the great 
temple of Baladeva are all Ahiwasis, and to use Mr, Growse^s 
words, — “ It is matter for regret that the revenues of so wealthy 
a shrine should be at the absolute disposal of a community so 
extremely unlikely ever to make a good use of them." * 


Sub‘divi«ioiifl. 


Tribal ooufkcil. 


Widow marriage, etc. 


2. Mr. Growse calls the AhiwAsis ‘'a Brahmanical or rather 
pseudo-Brahmanical tribe," and notes that 
they have as many as seventy two sub- 
divisions, two of the principal of which are calle(l Dighiya and 
Bajrftwat.* These goirai are exogamous, and a man cannot marry 
in the gatya of his mother or grandmother ; he may marry two 
sisters. Tlie only important gotta mentioned in the Census returns 
is the Bhorak, of Bareilly. 

8. They have local tribal councils [panckdgaf)^ with hci^editary 
chairmen {tftaudhari)^ which deal with matters 
affecting the caste, and punish offenders 
fine or excommunication. 

4. Widow marriage, the leviratc, con- 
cubinage, and polyandiy, are all prohibited. 

5. The marriage customs are of the 
ordinary Hindu type. 

6, The tnbal deities are Bhagwsn and Difiji The temple of 
D&uji is at Baldeo, in the Mathura District. 
Mr. Growse notes that “ The temple garden 
was once a well planted grove. It is now a dirty, unsightly 
waste, as the Pandas have gradually cut down all the trees for fire- 
wood without a thought of replacing them. It is also asseiied to 
be a common practice for the younger members of the clan, when 
they see any devotees prostrate in devotion before the god, to be 
very forward in assisting them to rise and leading them away, and 
to take the opportunity of despoiling them of any loose cash or 
valuable ornaments that they can lay their hands upon. It is 
believed that thefts of this kind are frequent ; though the viciiro 
genei’ally prefers to accept the loss in silence, rather than incur the 


Marriage. 


Religion. 
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nJiwm of bri&giiig B etuurge, that then might not he legal evidenoe 
to snhetantiate, against a professedly religions eommnnity. ** * 
Among the minor gods Gangaji is worshipped on the Somwati 
Amdwas, or when the new moon appears on a Monday. Hannm&n 
is worshipped every Tnesday and Satnrday. They make pilgrim* 
ages to the shrine of Sanhhari Bishi, already mentioned. Thai 
priests are Brfthmans of the Ghtnr, Sanidhya and Gnjarftti tribes. 
Their chief- festivals are the Diw&li, Dasahra^ and Holi. At the 
Diwftli the honses are cleaned, Lakshmi is worshipped, and illnmina- 
tions Are made. On the Dasahra arms and horses are ornamented 
and worshipped, and gifts ai^ given to Br&hmans, who present blades 
of barley. At the Salono, rice is cooked and alms given to Brfth- 
mans, who tie amnlets ronnd the wrists of their clients. 


7. They swear by the (Ganges, Jnmna 
and Baldeoji. 

8. Mr. Whiteway, in his Mathura Settlement Report * thos 
describes the Ahiwftsis “ Thqr are a race 
well marked ly^ several peculiarities. In 
appearance they are easily distinguished, the men by their head- 
dress, and the women by their way of wearing their hair. Their 
favourite occupation is the carrying trade. Trading in their own 
carts, they carry salt from B&jput&na all over Northern India, 
brining hack sugar and other commodities in return. The better 
off trade with their own money, and, in &ct, the heads of the 
community are very fairly comfortable, and their villages are 
remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the same 
time these distant journeys keep the male population absent from 
the villages for months at a time, and the tilling of the field is 
left entirely to the women. It is natural, therefore, that easily as 
an Ahiw&si may be recognised 1^ his appearance and his village by 
the nOmher of carts, cattle, and masonry houses so his fields may 
be told by their slovenly and careless cultivation. The Afaiwfieis 
complain bitterly of the havoc the net-work of railways, now spread- 
ing over the country, is playing with thrir old occupation.'' 


> UaXhma,m. 
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Hftihutm ••••«. 8,265 

Bftreilly 

Bodittn 106 

HorAdibld 11 

Bahiiieh 61 

Total 9,502 


Ajudliyab&si. — (Hesidents of Ajudhya) A sub-caste of Banyas 
found chiefly in the Agra and AllahSbad Divisions and Oudh. (See 
the article on AudAipa). 


Duiribution of He Ajudhj/ahdei Banya% aceotdiog to the Cemm 

of 1891. 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Number. 

Agra . 

• 


80 

Benares 

1 

yarrulch&bid 



2,390 

Gorakhpur 

85 

IfainpuTi 



1,588 

Basil • 

86 

Etdwah 



1,279 

Lucknow . 

413 

Etah • 



640 

Udso 

18 

BudAnn 



86 

B45 Bareli . 

996 

ShdhjabdnpuT 



1,044 

Sitapur 

1,284 

Pilibhlt 



140 

Hardoi 

173 

Cawnpur 



2,694 

Kheri 

967 

Fatehptir 

• 


800 

Faiz&b&d . 

1,324 

B4nda 



6,914 

Gonda 

383 

Hamirpur . 



1,614 

Babrdich . • 

1.610 

AllaKAUd . 



67 

Sultiopur 

4.498 

Jblosi 

• 

• 

16 

B&rabanki . 

2,460 

Jdlaan 

• 


102 

Total 

80.198 
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Ak&li ; Vihang.-^A few of these Sikh devotees are sometimes 
seen at Benares, Hardwfir, and PraySg. The best account of them 
is that of Mr. MacLagan “ The fanatical order of Akilis or 
Nihangs owes its origin to the express patronage of Ghiru Govind 
Sinh. There are two accounts of the founding of this order. 
According to one, the Guru, seeing his son, Fateh Sinh, playing 
before him with his turban peaked in the fashion now adopted by 
AkAlis, blessed him, and instituted a sect which should follow the 
same custom. According to the other account, the Akili dress was 
started by the Gum as a disguise when he was fleeing from Cham- 
kaur, in Ambala, to the house of some friendly Pathans, at Machi- 
wAra, in SamrAIa. The name means ^ immortal.' Some understand 
the term to apply that the AkAlis are followers of the 'immortal 
man' (Akal Punikh), that is, of God; others that they are invin- 
cible in fight. The former is probably the trae derivation. It is 
said by some that Ajit Sinh, the youngest son of Govind, was the 
first convert. The Akalis came into prominence very early by their 
stout resistance to the invocations introduced by the BairAgi Banda, 
after the death of Guru Govind, but they do not appear to have had 
much influence during the following century until the days of 
MahArAja Ranjit Sinh. During the MahAraja's reign the celebrated 
Phflla Sinh entered the Panth, and, being a man of great force of 
character, induced a number of Sikhs to join it. They constituted at 
once the most unruly and the bravest portion of the very unruly 
and brave Sikh army. Their head-quariers were at Amritsar, 
where they constituted themselves the guardians of the faith, and 
assumed the right to convoke synods. They levied offerings by 
force, and were the terror of the Sikh chiefs. Their good qualities 
were, however, well appreciated by the MahArfija, and when there 
were specially fierce foes to meet, such as the Pathans, beyond the 
Indus, the Akalis were always to the front. 

2. The Akali is clistinguishpd very conspicuously by his dark, 
blue, and checked dress, his peaked turban, often surmounted by 
steel quoits, and by the fact of his stmtting about like Ali Baba's 
prince, ‘with his thorax and abdomen festooned with curious cutlely.' 
lie is most pariicular in retaining the five kaikat {kes, or uncut hair ; 
kavkhy or short drawers; the or iron bangle ; the k^anda, or 
steel dagger, and the kanghay or comb), and in preserving every 


* Fotijab C«fttiia B«pori, IfMI. 
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outward fonu prescribed by Guru Govind Sinh* Sonie tbe 
Akftlis wear a yellow turban undei*neath the Uue one, leaving a 
yellow band across the forehead; the story being that a Delhi 
Khatri^ called Nand Lftl (the author of the Zindagi ndma)^ having a 
desire to see the true Guru in yellow^ was gratified by Oovind Sinh 
to this extent. The yellow turban is worn by many Sikhs at the 
Basant Panchami, and the Akalis are fond of wearing it at all times. 
There is a couplet by BMi Gurdis, which says : — 

Sidht sufedt iurhhf zardAi, 

Jo pahnet sot Qurhhdi. 

* Those that wear black (the AkSlis), white (the Nirxna]as)i red 
(the Udasis), or yellow^ are all members of the brotherhood of the 
Sikhs.^ The Akilis do not, it is true, drink spiiits or eat meat as 
other Sikhs do, but they are immoderate in the consumption of 
hhavg. They are in other respects such purists that they will avoid 
Hindu rites even in their marriage ceremonies. 

3. The Ak^li is full of memories of the glorious days of the 
K ha Isa ; and he is nothing if he is not a soldier — a soldier of the 
Guru. He dreams of annies, and he thinks in lakhs. If he 
wishes to imply tliat five AkS-lis are present, he will say that 
‘ five lakhs are before you ; ^ or, if he would explain that he is 
alone, he will say that he is 'with 1,25,000 Khalsa. ^ You ask 
him how he is, and he replies that ' the army is well ; ' you enquire 
where he has come from and he says, ' the troops marched from 
Lahore.^ 

4. These sectaries are also known as Nihang, ' the reckless, ^ 
(others derive the word from nanga ' naked, * or the Sanskrit 
niranga^ ' having no resources ^). They meet together at such 
places as the Akalbhunga, at Amritsar ; the Pir Sahib, at Attock, 
and the shrines of Govind Sinh, at Patna and Apchalnagar ; but 
their chief home is at Kiratpur, in the Hoshyilrpur District, 
where the sacred place of Phula Sinh stands, and at Anandpur at 
the shrine par excellevee of the Akalis, the Gurudwara Anandpur 
Sahib, which was Guru Govind^s own house. The presence of these 
Akdlis at the annual Holi fair at Anandpur renders disturbances 
likely, and in 1864, a Missionary of the Ludhifina Mission was 
killed at this fair by a Sikh fanatic. The influence of these 
sectaries has, however, very considerably diminished since the 
downfall of the Sikh power. They have not for some time past 
had any political significance. 



axAbhuuxbi, alakhgib. 78 alakhnAhi, alakhita. 

j^kasbumkhL'^A Saiva sect 8o called because they keep 
their face {mukka) turned towards the sky {akdiha) until, the 
neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains fixed in that 
position. Some live a lonely, mendicant life ; others associate in 
monasteries, where their natural wants are provided for by the 
piety of the faithful. They allow the hair of their head and face 
to grow, cover their bodies with ashes, and wear clothes dyed 
with ochre (jeru). 

Alakhgiry Alakhnami, Alakhiya.-— A Saiva sect said to 
have been founded by a Chamar, named L&lgir. They are so 
called because when they beg they cry Math / Math / " the 
invisible 6od^' (Sans. Jlaishya), They wear usually a blanket 
cloak hanging down to their heels, and a high conical cap. They 
come to a man^s door and raise their characteristic cry. If their 
request is granted, they will accept alms : otherwise they go away 
at once. They are considered a quiet, harmless, begging class. 
They are generally classed among J ogis. The rule of their founder 
was that chaiity was to be practised, the taking of life and use of 
meat as food forbidden, and asceticism encouraged. The sole 
rewards he held out to his followers in this life were the attainment 
of purity, untroubled contemplation, and serenity. There was no 
future state : heaven and hell (that is, happiness and miseiy), were 
within. All perishes with the body, which is finally dissolved into 
the elements, and man cannot gain immortality. 

Amethiya. — sept of B&jputs who take their name from 
Amethi, a Farganain the Lucknow District. Sir H. M. Elliot 
calls them Chauhan R&jputs of the Bandhalgoti sept, of whom a 
few have settled in Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. But Mr. W. 
C. Benett^ gives a different account of them. According to him, 

** This tribe of Chhatris are a branch of the Chamar Gaur, and are 
said to be the descendants of a pregnant Gaur widow, who, at the 
extirpation of the Chhatris by the Brahmans, found an asylum in a 
Chamd r's hut. The memoryof this humble refuge is kept alive among 
them by the worship of the oobbler^s cutting tool {rdnpi), Gi-eat 
numbers of the Chamar Gaurs now hold villages in the Hai'doi Dis- 
trict, and it is probable that the Amethiyas were an offshoot of the 
same immigration. Tiadition first discovers them at Siupuri and 
afterwai'dsat the celebrated foiti’ess of Kalin jai*. Somewhere about 


1 Cloni of Rie BartU 14, sq. 
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the time of the invasion of India by Tamurlane, RIe Pftl Sinh left 
Kalinjai* and settled at Amethi, in the Lucknow District. His de» 
scendants say that he was sent by the Delhi Emperor to suppiess a 
rebellion in Oudh^ and that he defeated and slew Balbhadra Sena Bisen 
with sixteen thousand of his host. The figures are slightly im« 
probable^ and my enquiries have failed to brmg to light a Bisen R&ja 
of that name. RSe F41 was wounded in the shoulder by a musket 
shot, and recompensed by a dress of honour and the title of Baja of 
Amethi. Three or four genei-ations after this, three brothers — Din- 
gar Sah, R&m Sinh, and Lohang, led the clan from Amethi to 
Jagdispur, and came in contact with the Muhammadans ; the engage- 
ment resulted in the defeat of the Shaikhs, and the occupation of their 
villages by the invaders. Thei-e is every reason to believe that this 
occurred towards the end of the fifteenth century, and was part of 
the general re-assertion of Hindu supremacy in Oudh, consequent 
on the fall of the Jaunpur dynasty, a re-action whose central event 
was the establishment of the Bais kingdom.^^ The subsequent for- 
tunes of the sept are given in detail by Mr. Benett, and need not be 
repeated here. There are, however, other accounts. The Ilae Bareli ^ 
tradition brings them from Lucknow, and another account is 
that they came from Siupur, nearDwaiika, to Narkaiijlul, in Cawn- 
pur, and thence to Oudh. The Cawnpur family still recognise the 
Oudh branch. According to Mr. Cainegy they were originally 
Bhai*s. * It is still less probable that they are the modem 
representatives of the Ambastha of Manu, descended from a 
Brahman father of a Vaisya mother, and practising as physicians. 
The sept still preserve their connection with Amethi, their original 
head-quariers, by their worship of Shaikh Bandagi Miyan, the local 
saint of that town. 


' SrJtlenient Report, D 

^ NoleSf 20, s(i. 
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DittribuHan of the Amelkina RJjpute according to the Cemue 
of 189 L 


Afigsrli 

Mftiupuri 

EtAwah 

EudAiin 

Pilibliit 

Cawnpnr 

Fatehpur 

Alla)i&b4d 

Peuares 

Ghftzipur 

Gorakhpur 

Bafti 

AsaRigarli 

Lucknow 

Undo 

Bae Baroli 

SUapur 

Faizdbad 

Gonda 

Bahr&ioh 

SuUdnpur 

Partibgarh 

JIArabanki 


District. Hindus. Total. 
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AFAFAKTH1» ARAKH* 


AxiailtpaDtlli.--*One of the reformed Vaishnays seete found 
in the Rde Bareli and Sitapur Districts. They number only 170 
persons. They are monotheists^ and, as the name implies, worship 
Vishnu in the form of Ananta, “ The Infinite. 


Apapanthi.— A Vaishnava sect founded alK>ut a century ago 
by Munna Das, a goldsmith ascetic of Mundwa, in the Kheri Dis- 
trict, to whose miraculous powers an escape from drought, which 
threatened the country, was believed to be due, and who has since 
had a not inconsidemble number of followers in the District of his 
biith, and Sitapur and Bahi&ich. It does not appear that the tenets 
tanght by Mnnna Das to any considerable extent differ from those 
of the usual Vaishnava sects. ^ At the last enumeration the Apa- 
panthis numbered 4,267, and the Munna Dasis, 2,6*56. 

Arakb*. — A tril)e of cultivators and lal)Ourcrs found in 
Oudh, some of the eastern districts, and scattered al)Out in smaller 
numbers through some of the we.stern di^•tricts. 


TriMlitinus of orif^in. 


2. All the traditions connect them with the PAsis and Parasu- 
rama, the .rixth AvatAra of Vislmu. One 
stoiy runs that ParasurArna was bathing in 
the sea when a leech bit his foot and caused it to bleed. He divid- 
ed the blood into two parts : out of one part he made the first Pasi 
and out of the second the first Arakh. Another story is that the 
Pasis were made out of the sweat [pasina) of ParasurArna. While 
Paiasurama was away the PA si shot some animals with liis bow, and 
the deity was so enraged that he cursed the PAsi, and swore that his 
descendants should keep pigs. This accounts for the degraxlation of 
the PAsis. Subsequently ParasurArna sent for some Pasis to help 
him in one of his wars ; but they ran away and hid in an arhar 


field, and were hence called Arakhs, AnothcT story goes that 
ParasurArna was once mcxlitating in the jungle. From the dirt of 
his body he made a figure, and gave it life by cutting his little 
finger and sprinkling blood upon it. In Lucknow they have an 
extraordinary story that Tilok Chand founded a Bhar dynasty and 
was a worshipper of the snn ( at ha ), so he called his famil;^ Arka- 
bansi. The Arkabans became the Aiakhs, and the Rajbansi the 
RAjpasi.*^ The Arakhs appear at an early date to have obtained 


* Cenftus, NorlhlVcat Frovineei, ISO I, pa^ 287. 

* Baaad almost entirely on notes by Babu Siitiral D^a, Depnty Colleotor, Hardoi. 

* SeliUmtni B^porl, XXIV. 

Vou 1 . 
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confflderable power in Oudh^ especially in Hardoi. In the easily 
history of Pargana Sandila Arakhs occiij)y the place which is filled 
in other parts of the district by the Thatheras Two brothers of 
the tribe, Salhiya and Malhiya, are said to have founded the one 
Salhiya Purwa, now Sandila, the chief town of the Pargana; and the 
other, Malihabad, in the adjacent Pargana of that name in the Luck- 
now District. The Arakhs held the tract till towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. Sayyid Makhdum Ala-ud-din, the fighting 
apostle of Nasir-ud-diii, the ** lamp of Delhi/ ^ undertook to drive out 
the infidels, and to carry the faith and arms of Islim a stage 
further to the south. The promise of a ro 5 "al revenue-free grant 
made the prospect of success as tempting to the soldier as was the 
expulsion of the infidel to the saint. How long or how fiercely the 
Arakhs resisted we know not. Only the issue of the contest has been 
remembered. To this day the Arakhs of Atraula, on the Rapti, 120 
miles away to the east in Gonda, recall their last domains in Sandila. 

3. In most places they divide themselves into seven, or what 

^ , are supposed to be seven exogamous clans. 

Tribal organisation. mv • ^ t i a i i 

Ihus, m Cawnpur, they have the Arakh, 

Khagar, Khidmatiya, Chobdar and Adhrij (which is the highest of 

all, claiming descent from a Brahman), Onar and Bdchhar. These 

names show that the caste is very much mixed. Khidmatiya means 

an attendant, and was the title given by Akbar to his palace 

guards. ChobdSr means ^‘mace bearer. ^^Guar connects them with 

the Guilla Ahirs, and Bachhar with the Bachhal Rajputs. In 

Hardoi they are rejwrted to have no known sub-divisions. The 

Census retuims give their chief clans in Shahjahanpur, Ratanjat ; 

in Cawnpur, Balahar and Supa Bhagat, which connects them with 

the Dorns ; in Basti, M^hariya, and Sarjupari, or residents of 

Maghar and the land beyond the river Sarju, respectively ; the 

Jonkiya, in Lucknow, UnAo, Sitapur, and Hardoi, who seem to 

take their name from catching leeches (jonk ) ; in Hardoi, the Mothi ; 

in Gonda, the Adhrij or Adhurj, BAgri and Baiswar. In Hardoi 

too they are said to have no permanent tribal council ; the elders 

merely attend whenever any case comes up for consideration. 

4 . The tendency seems to be towards the establishment of regn- 

: lar exogamous sub-divisions, but these are 

reported not to be known in Hardoi, and there 


> OudLh QaattUcr, III., 301. 
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the rule of exogamy is that a boy is not married into a family to 
which a girl has been given in marriage. A man can marry the 
sister of his late wife^ but he cannot have two sisters to wife at the 
same time. .There is a regular ceremony whereby the newly- 
married bride is introduced into her husband's &mily. His 
relatives assemble^ eat food cooked by her^ and then make her a 
present. As a rule they practise monogamy. Polyandry is pro- 
hibited ; concubinage with a woman of the tribe in the Dharauna 
form is recognised. Marriage is both infant and adult. A wife can 
be divorced for infidelity^ and after divorce she can live with a man 
by the Dharauna form. A widow can marry by Dhaimma : the 
only difference between this and the regular marriage is that there 
is no walldng round {bhanwar) the sacred fire. The levirate prevails ; 
but the widow is free to marry an outsider if she pleases. If her 
children by the first marriage are grown up, and she marries a 
person other than the younger brother of her late husband, she leaves 
them with his relations ; if the children are very young she usually 
takes them to the house of her new husband, and there they are 
brought up and supported. When she marries a stranger she loses 
all claim on her husband's estate, which falls to his children if there 
are any ; if there are no children, to his associated brethren. 

5. At a woman's first pregnancy, in the seventh month, sweets 
{gul^gula) are placed in her lap, and then 
distributed to the caste people. Her parents 

at this time send her a present of sweetmeats and money. 

6. The marriage ceremonies are of the usual type ; rich peope 

use the ordinary charhauwa litual ; poor 
MARwffe eeremoniM. bride to her husband’s house 

and marry her there by the dola form. 

7. These are carried out in the usual way. They get a Brahman 

to perform the Sraddha ceremony. As in some 

Death ceremonies. ^ i • 

of the menial tribes, if a Brahman's services 

cannot be secured the sister's son of the deceased can take his place. 

8. The woman is impure for seven days after child-birth, and 
four days after menstruation. Tbe chief 
mourner is impure for nine days, and is then 

purified by bathing and shaving. 

9. They are Hindus, not belonging to any particular sect, 
visiting no particular shrine, and worshipping 
no special saint. Their goddess is Devi, whom 

VoL. I. o 2 


Birth oeremoniea. 


Oercmonial impurity. 


BcUgiim. 
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propitiate with an offering of goats. Their priests are Brlh« 
mans of low social position. Their festivals are the Holi, the Janam- 
ashtami, on the eighth of the dark half of Bh^don. They fast all 
day and eat at midnight. They obsei-ve the Diiirili, or feast of 
lamps, and the Shiuratri, on the thiiteenth of the dark half of 
Phalgun, when they fast all day and night, and worship the idol of 
Siva. At the Karwa Chauth, in the early part of Karttik, women 
worship the moon by pouring water on the ground from a pot 
(katwa), 

10. Their demonology and superstitions do not differ materially 

D«moiiotogr and aaper- from the beliefs of the allied tribes. 

■titiun. 


Social rttloa. 


11. They will eat anything except beef, i)ork, the flesh of 
monkeys, fowls, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, 
jackals, rats, vermin and the leavings of other 

people. During the fifteen days in the month of Kuar, sacied to 
the worsliip of the dead, they do not eat meat. 

12. Arakhs say that their original occuj^ation was service. 

They hold no zamindari, but cultivate and 
OccntMition. , ... , , - , 

work as ordinary labourers. In some places 

they bear a somewhat equivocal reputation for petty thieving. 


Distribtilion of the AfakK% aerording to the Cen^ut of J89I. 


District. 

SUB-CABTSS. 

Total. 

ChobdAr. 

Mai. 

PAras- 

ranii. 

Others. 

Meerut .... 

82 




82 

Bulftndahuhr 

6 


... 

... 

6 

Mfttliura .... 

170 


... 

... 

170 

Agra 




83 

83 

F«iTiikh&b&d 

1 


161 

132 

297 

Mainpuii .... 

80 



... 

80 

Etdwah .... 

31 


... 


31 

Et«h .... 

10 



... 

10 

Shahjahdnpur 



10 

1.013 

1.932 

Pilibhit . . . . 



1 

287 

288 

Cawnpur .... 


709 

154. 

696 

l,€i9 

Fatehpur .... 

... 

1.8C7 

... 

2,061 

3,928 

Bdnda .... 

... 

25,132 

... 

638 

! 25,770 











iABroiir. 

Dutfihution ttfike ArahU ttceording to tU C^w tui qf 1891 — -eontd. 



SoB-cASTaa. 1 

Chobdar* 

Hal. 

Patas- 

rami. 

Othera. 



Hatnirpur 

AIlah&bAd 

Jhansi 

Mirzapur 


Gorakhpur 

... 

... 

... 

250 

Baati .... 

... 



3,539 

Azamgarh .... 

aaa 


aaa 

24 

TaiAi .... 

a.a 


... 

12 

Lucknow ....... 

• aa 

481 

595 

TTnao ....... 


1,733 

624 

Sitapur 


5.181 

1,251 

Hardoi 

... 

19.027 

6,599 

JChan .... ... 


••t 

9 

Gonda 

... 

••• 

1,927 

Fart&bgarh 

... 

... 

1 

Total • 

380 

32.203 

20,760 

21,231 


Ashiqan. — (Literally ‘'lovers'^). A branch of the Madari 
{q. V,) Muhammadan Faqirs. 

Lutnhution of the Aehiqdn accordinq to the Cen^vs of 1891, 
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Atishbaz. — {AtUh^ fire, hdz, Idkhian or lazidan to 
play ^^) Also known as Ilawaigar or rocket-maker— -the maker, of 
fire* works. The variety of fire-works made is very great: the 
cliief are the grenade the rocket {mahtdhi, kawai), and the 

squib [chachhnndar). The trade is a fluctuating one, as fire- works 
are chiefly in demand about the time of Hindu marriages in May, 
June, and liardly any are used between the Muharram and Cliehlam, 
when Muliammadans do not ma^r^^ Tlie caste is purely occupa- 
tional, and all are Muliammadans. 


Distribution of ike Atishhdz according to the Census of 1891. 


DlSTSlCT. 

Number 

District. 

Number. 

8nh&ranpur • 

1 

Benares 

33 

Mnzaftaruagar • • . 

12 

Janiipur • 

134 

Aligarh • • . • 

D 

Gorakhpur . . • 

4 

Farrukbab4d • • # 

8 

Azamgarb . • • 

2 

£tah ■ • « • 

1 

B4e Bareli . 

17 

Bareilly • • • . 

1 

Sult^Dpur . • f 

37 

lior4d&bAd 

43 

FartAbgarh . . • 

92 

Cawnpnr 

1 



Fatebpur . • • 

28 



Allnb&lAd 

111 

Total 

o34 


Atit^ — (Sanskrit, “ past, gone by^'.) A term of 

rather vague significance, but usually regai-dcd as synonymous with 
Sannyasi. Some who are known as SannyAsi Atits are regular 
ascetics. The Gliarbari or house-holders have abandoned the celi- 
bate life and marry. They marry usually at the age of seven or 
eight. Widow marriage is not allowed, but it is understood that 
the widows of the caste very often leave the family and form 
irregular connections. Concubinage is allowed. 

Z. Atits are Siuva Hindus, and woi*ship MahAbir, Maliadeva and 
Bhairon N&th. Tlieir priests arc Brahmans. At Mirzapur they 


^ llaiuly ba8od on a iiutc by Pundit Rarnffharfb Cluiube. 
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put some fire into the month of the corpse and throw it into the 
Ganges, The death impurity lasts ten days^ as in the case of high 
caste Hindus. They do not feed MahAp&tras after a deaths but 
Dasnamis. Many of them are cultivators and some hold patches of 
rent-free land which have been granted to them by land-holders. 
They wear clothes dyed in ochre and carry a rosary of 

THdrdkika beads. Brfthmans^ Kshatriyas and Yaisyas will not eat 
either kachehi or pakki from their hands ; Kah&rs and Nftis will do 
so. Brfthmans will^ however, take water from them. They do not 
use spirits or flesh. Other people salute them by Namo Ndrdyan ; 
and thqr use the same form of salutation among themselves. 

Andhiya.^^A tribe found in the Fatehpur District. They are 
known as Andhiya or Audhya, Ajudhyab&si or Avadhapuri, and 
take their name from the city of Ajudhya, in Oudh. They prefer 
the title of Ajudhyabisi, or residents of Ajudhya ; by outsiders they 
are usually called Audhiya, or ** Oudh men. They claim to be 
really Banyas, and say that they emigrated from Ajudhya ; but they 
have no means of fixing the time of their arrival in Fatehpur. One 
tradition is that their movement was connected with the expedition 
of R&ma Chandra against Lanka or Ceylon. 

2. They are divided into two classes — tJnch or high, and 

Nidi, or low.^' The former are those of 
pure blood ; the latter, the descendants of a 
woman of another caste, taken as a concubine. These two classes 
are practically exogamous. Besides these they have no other exo- 
gamous sub-divisions, the only other restriction on marriage being 
that they do not receive brides from a family to which they have 
already given a daughter in marriage,, at any rate until all recollec- 
tion of the relationship has been lost. 

3. A tribal council sits for the transaction of business connected 


^ with the caste. A chairman (sarpanek) is 

appointed for each meeting. 

4. The marriage rules agree with those in force among high 
caste Hindus. The number of wives a man 
Marrixgft rule*. may have is restricted to two. If a girl is 

detected in immorality before marriage, she is permanently excom- 


^ Based on notes by Mnoshi Niytz Ahmad, Head Master, High School, 
Fatehpur ; also, see Report^ Ingpeclor^Oeneral, Police, N,*W. P .. 1868, pp. 42, 46, 111 ; 
idem, 1869, p. 128 ; Gagelteer, N,-W. F., VIII, Part III, page 44 ; note of Mr. D. T. 
Roberts, Police Cemmiuion Report, 18D0. 
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mmucfeted^ adA her parents are ako put out of caste until they give 
a tribal feast* Some money k paid by the relations of the bride 
to those of the biidegroom ; but there is no fixed price. A married 
woman can be turned out by her husband on proof of adultery. 
Only the children of the regularly married wives inherit their 
fathers^ estate. 

5. In the fifth month of pregnancy the ceremony of Panch- 
w&sa is celebiated on a day selected by a 
Brahman. Friends are invited^ and the rela* 
tives of the woman bring her presents of clothes and sweetmeats* 
Ihe woman is seated inside a holy squai'e marked out on the 
ground with flour by a Brilhman. The barber^ s wife paves the 
nails of all the women present^ and after colouring the soles of the 
womank feet with lac-dye {mahdwar) puts some red lead {nendur) 
in the paiting (niang) of her hair. Her mother^ if she be alive, or 
if not, some senior woman of the family, fills her lap with rice and 
sweetmeats* She is then dressed in a new suit of clothes in the 
presence of the women and officiating Brihman. On the next day the 
clothes are taken off and put away carefully for use when the sixth 
month {fihhakmdsd) and seven months^ ceremony (sa^mdia) are 
performed. At these ceremonies rice-milk is cooked, and the woman 
is fed with it. The caste men are feasted, Brahmans fed and paid, 
and the whole day is spent in merry-making. The sweejier or 
ChamAr midwife attends the woman for three days after delivery ; 
then her relatives and the wife of the barber nurse her for a month. 
On the third day after delivery the mother is bathed at a time fixed 
by the advice of a Bi^hman. On the sixth day is the Chhaihi^ when 
the mother, dressed in the clothes she wore at the Punch mdaa 
ceremony already described, is seated in a sacred square made of 
flour by the Brfihman, and she, with her husbandk younger brother 
is fed on choice food placed inside the square, at the four 
corners of which lighted lamps are placed. After this the relatives 
are feasted and the night is spent in merriment. During this 
ceremony some rude marks supposed to represent Chhathi or Shashti, 
the protectress of children, are made on the wall of the room [nohar) 
in which the woman was delivered ; and near the figures is placed 
an earthen vessel full of water, covered with a saucer, on which a 
lamp is lighted. The mother and child are taken in there for the 
night and left there alone, these arraugements being supposed to be a 
protection against all kinds of demoniacal influence. The only 
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special rale about twins appears to be that it is nnlnoky to take any « 
thing from their hands. 

6. The ceremony of adoption of a boy who has not been initiated 
Adq>tion piercing ceremony {kauckkedan), 

is as follows The pair who are about to 
adopt a son sit on a wooden seat (paiia) inside a sacred square 
[ciaui) made by a Brfthman on a lucky day selected by him. The 
parents of the boy about to be adopted, or, in their absence, his near- 
est relatives, place him in the lap of the person adopting him. The 
Br&hman then worships an eai*then water vessel (kalsa), drums are 
beaten, and alms distributed to the poor. The ceremony ends with 
a tribal feast. 


7. In the betrothal ceremony the father or other near relative of 

« . . the girl visits the bridegroom and secretly 

Betrothal, ° , . . , ° , 

presents him with some money. After this, 

on a day fixed by a Brahman, the father of the girl sends by a 

Brahman or barber some sweetmeats, clothes, rice, betel and money, 

and these are laid befoie the boy in the presence of his kinsfolk. 

The barber is then given a present and dismissed. The acceptance 

of these presents ratifies the engagement. 

8. The actual marriage ceremony is of the noimal type. It begins 

with the reception {agwdni) of the party of 
Msmage. bridegroom as they approach the house 

of the bride. At the door two women stand, each with a water 
pot (kalat) on her head. Sharbat mixed with bhang^ known as 
mirckwdUj is distributed, and the boy being seated on a stool (paUa), 
the door worship^' {dvdr-pvja), and the worship of Ganesa are 
perfoimed. The boy is seated in a sacred square (ekauk) made of 
flour by a Brahman, and near him is placed a water vessel sur- 
mounted by a lighted lamp, while the Brahman recites sacred verses. 
After this the father or other near relative of the bride makes a 
present of money, cattle, clothes, ornaments, etc., to the bride- 
groom. Then follows the bhanioar^ or perambulation round the 
sacred five, which is done in the usual way. Poor people, however, 
do not go through all this elaborate ritual. The father of the bride 
and his friends take her to the house of the bridegroom, where he 
goes through the ceremony of pdnwpdja or '‘the worshipping 
of the feet of the bridegroom, and this is the binding observ- 


ance. 
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9. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way. If a pernm has 
died of drowning or other accident, cholera, 

Boaih. . 

poison^ smal^pox^ or leprosy^ the regular 
death cerwiony {kriya iarma) is not performed. In such cases 
the observance is known as Ndrdyana bala. The corpse is at once 
consigned to the Ganges^ and within a year a Mahabrihman is paid 
to make a representation of the deceased in gram flour^ upon which 
the regular rites are performed. One Brahman is fed at the end 
of each molith, and six at the close of the sixth month. When the 
anniversary of the death comes round, twelve Brahmans are feasted. 
The spirits of ancestors who have died childless are propitiated in 
the same way, and in some cases the relatives employ a Brahman 
to go to Gaya and perform the regular $rdddha» 


10. Their tribal deity is Devi. Once their children began to die, 

Beligion prayed to the goddess to save them ; 

she heard their prayer, and since then she 
has been held in honour. If possible they make a pilgrimage to 
her shrine at Calcutta. Their family priests are Kaunaujiya Brah- 
mans, who suffer no degi^adation by serving them. 

11. They will eat with no one but a member of the caste, and 
object to touch none but a sweeper or Cha- 
mar. 


Social tnles. 


12. The Audhiyas are well known as a dangerous criminal tribe. 

^ They deal largely in counterfeit coin and 

Ooonpation. ^ i • 

false jewelry : they never commit crimes of 
violence. They wander over Northern India as Faqirs, their jour- 
neys commencing generally in June and ending in April ; but they 
are sometimes two or thi’ee years away. It is said that if a mem- 
ber of the caste is imprisoned he is excommunicated. They bring 
home cash only, and dispose of the plunder to agents at different 
large cities. In the districts where they reside they are perfectly 
well behaved. They are well-to-do, and to all appearance respec- 
table in their habits. Their women are well-dressed, with plenty 
of ornaments on their persons. They have no apparent means of 
support. They neither cultivate land nor trade ; and all that appears 
on the surface is that most of the men and boys go off after the 
rains and return at the end of the cold weather. If asked how they 
support themselves, thqr reply, by begging. Convictions have 
been obtained against them at Jabalpur, Benares, Patna, Mongir, 
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Calcutta, Gwalior, Sigar, Murshidibid and Nadiya. They an not 
under the Criminal Tribes Act, but spe<nid Police have been quar* 
tered on them in Fatehpur. These hare recently been removed. 
In 1890 there were ascertained to be 876 Audhiyas resident in 
Cawnpur, and 159 in Fatehpur. The majority of the adult males 
continue to absent themselves from time to time for the purpose of 
thieving and uttering false coin in distant places. The Audhiyas 
are not shown separately in the last Census returns, in Which they 
have probably been included with the Ajudhyabasi Banj^. 

Awadhdt* — (Sans. AvadhUta “ discaided, rejected.") — ^ASaiva 
sect who practise celibacy and make their living by begging. They 
wear as little clothes as they can, and let their hair {jatdj grow 
long. They crouch over a fire in cold weather. Their life is one of 
the hardest led by mendicants of this class. 

A 

Azade — A PeiBian word signifying fiee, nncoiitrolled, ” con- 
nected with the Sanskrit jdta^ a class of Muhammadan Faqirs, so 
recorded at the last Census. Tliere are two classes of Muhamma- 
dan asceticB^ the regular or Ba-shara, who follow the rules of IsUm 
as regards prayings fastings alms-giving and pilgrimage; and the 
irregular or Be-shara^ who^ though nominally Musalmans, do not 
accommodate their lives to the principles of any religious creed. Tlie 
fonner are known as Salik, or “ travellers, and the latter as Azfid, 
free, " or Majzftb, abstracted Dr. Herklots says that the 
regular Az$d class shave their beards, moustaches, ^e brows and 
eyelashes ; in shoi-t, the hair in every paiii of the body, and lead lives 
of celibacy. They have no inclination for i-eading prayers daily. 
If they get anything to eat, be it good or bad, they partake of it. 
They have no fixed place of abode ; the generality of them travel and 
subsist on alms. ^ 


^ 197 . 
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Dittribnlitm of the Atid Faqirt according to the Cenetii qf 1891. 


Djitbiot, 

N amber. 

Dxbtbiot. 

Number. 

Agra 



5 

Azamgarh • a 

174 

FamikbAbAd 


• 

27 

Luckaovr . . • 

255 

lAainpart • 


• 

62 

Un4o • . • a 

113 

EtAwah 


• 

8 

EAe Bareli . # 

56 

Etoh 


• 

293 

Sitapur • • 

454i 

StiAhjaliAnpar 


• 

201 

Eberi * • • 

49 

Gawnpur . 


• 

2 

BthrAicb • • 

93 

Fatebpur . 


• 

19 

SuUADpuT a 

201 

AUab&b&d . 


• 

223 

PartAbgarh 

78 

J&laun 


• 

1 laids 

BArabaoki » • • 

890 

Benaras • 



29 



Goralfbpor • 



19 

Total 

4.430 
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Bachgoti.— 'A sept of Rfijpitts. Tlieir story is thus told 
After tlie defeat of Prithivi RIj by Shahibuddb Gbori, some Chau* 
bans, under Bary&r Sinb and Kftns descendants of ChaluT 
Deo^ brother of Prithivi Raj, fled from Sambhalgarh, and 
wandering eastward, about A. D., settled at Jamwawan, in 
the Sulianpur District. Even here, however, they felt themselves 
unsafe while they continued to bear the name of their proscribed 
race, so they deemed it pnident to adopt another, to which they 
were equally entitled, and which they might own with equal pride. 
If they belonged to the stock of their four-handed predecessor, they 
also belonged to the gotra of their creative saint. They accordingly 
adopted the device of concealing their lineal beneath their spiritual 
descent.’^ There has been some dispute as to whether th^ took their 
new name from Vatsa, who was the author of one of the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, and who was perhaps the same as the sage Vatsa, 
who, according to Manu,^ ** when attacked, as the son of a servile 
mother, by the fire which pervades the world, burned not a hair by 
reason of his perfect veracity,^'* or from the more celebrated Va- 
sistha, who is the centre of a large cycle of Vedic and post-Vedic 
legend. The first theory is, however, the more probable of the two. 
A second version of this story is that Rdna Sangat Deo, great- 
giandson of Chahir Deo, had twenty-one sons. Of these the young- 
est succeeded his father, when he married a bride of the Tomai* sept, 
and of the house of Jila Patan. The other sons sought their 
fortunes in other parts. Baryar Sinh and Kans Rfid went to 
Mainpuri, and there joined the army of A!a-ud-din Ghori then 
starting from that place on an expedition against the Bhars, and 
thus found their way into Oudh. Both these accounts concur in 
attributing the advent of the Bachgotis into Oudh to Muhammadan 
influence ; but the one declares that they were driven before the in* 
vaders, and the other that they were led by them. It is in favour 
of the first that it leaves a space of fifty-five years between Prithivi 
R&ja and Bary&r Sinh, and thus accords with the common belief 
that the latter was a descendant of a brother of the former ; it also 


i Inttitutei, Vilt, J6I, 
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affordii a pOBsible explanation of the assumption of the name 
Bachgoti. 

2. On the other hand there are grounds for casting doubt on 
the tale of Baryar SlnVs flight from Musalman persecution. In 
the first place^ there is a suspicious silence about the doings of 
Baryir Sinh's ancestors during the fifty-five years interval. 
Again, the independent legend of the Palwars asserts that they 
settled in iJie Faizibad District in 1*248 A.D., the very year that 
Baiy^r Sinh is said to have come to Oudh, and yet there is no pre- 
tence that they rendered themselves particularly obnoxious to the 
Musalmins, Nor were the Palwars the only settlers contemporary 
with the Bachgoti ; the twelfth centui*y, if clan traditions be believed, 
witnessed numerous Kshatriya emigrations into Oudh, and it is 
impossible to conceive that they sought refuge from Muhammadan 
tyranny, for governors of that creed had been established in the 
Province since very soon after Prithivi B&ja^s overthrow. Least of 
all, moreover, was the spot selected by Baryar Sinh calculated to 
secure that end, for Jamwiwan lay within a mile or two of Kathot, 
which is said to have been made the head-quarters of a Musulman 
officer simultaneously with the reduction of Sultd.npur. On the whole 
it seems more probable that Baryir Sinh was the friend of the 
Musalmins rather than their foe. Shortly after his arrival at 
Jam wa wan he chanced one day to be leaving the village accompa- 
nied by his servant, a Enhir, when the latter perceived a serpent on 
the ground with a wag^tail (KhanjarU) perched upon its hood, and, 
unfoitunately for himself, drew his master^s attention to the fact. 
For the learned in such matters have pronounced this to be an in- 
fallible omen that the beholder will sooner or later wear a crown. 
And Baryar Sinh, indignant that a menuil should be thus exalted, 
killed the Kahdr, and informed his brother, Kans B&6, who left him 
in disgust, and then Baryir Sinh entered the service of Rdm Deo, 


chief of the Bilkhariya Dikhits; of Kot Bilkhir, near Part&bgarh, 
and marrying his daughter, and Idiling his son, Dalpat Sfih, gained 
his dominions. ^ 

3. According to Sir C. Elliott,’ the Bachgotis were, up to the 
time of Tilok Chand, the premier Bftjas of Oudh, and had been vest- 
ed with the right of affirming the title of each new Raja by affixing 


1 SWidffjiitr BtHltmtmi Rtport, 187, §qq* 
* ChtmuUlm cf Unaa, SI. 
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the sacred mark (/ihi) to his brow. The two most conspicuous 
chiefs of the tribe are the Efija of Kfirwar and the Dtwan of Hasan* 
pur Bandhua. The latter, notwithstanding his being a Musalnifin, 
and hence called KhUn-Zada, imrests all the Kdjas of Banaudha 
with the The Somabansi chief of Araur, the Bisen of Ram* 

pur, the Kdnhpuriya of Tiloi, and Bandhalgoti of Amethi, would not 
be considered entitled to the pririleges exercised by their ancestors 
without receiving itfiom his hands/' * 

4. In Sultanpur they are said to take brides from the Bilkha*^ 
riya, Tashaiya, Chandauriya, Kath Bais, Bhiilc Sultan, Raghubansi, 
Gargbansi ; and to give girls to the Tilokchandi Bais, Mainpiiri Chau* 
hans, Surajbansis of Mahul, Gautams of Nagar, Bisens of Majhauli 
and Bandhalgoti. Their gotra is said to be Vatsa. In Jaunpur 
they take girls from the Raghubansi, Bais, Chaupat Khambh, Ni- 
khumb, Dhanmast, Gautam, Gaharw&r, Panwar, Chandel, Saunak, 
Drigbansi ; and give them to the Kalhans, Siinet, Gautam, Sfiraj- 
bansi, Rajwar, Bisen, Kanhpuriya, Gahaiwar, Bagliel, and Bais. 
In Azamgarh they take girls from the Chandel, Karmwar, Kakan, 
Birwir, Rathaur, and Udmatiya, and give them to the Bais, Kansik, 
and Gautam. 


DiHribuiion of ike Bachgoti Bdjputo according io the Ccntne of 

1891. 


Distsiot. 

Nnmber, 

District. 

Nnmbar. 

Sahinnpnr . • 


■1 

Lalitpur 

1 

Meemt • 


mm 

Beoares « 

141 

Agra . 


■i 

Mirzapar • • • 

911 

Eareillj 



Jannpar • • • 

2.9M 

Bodiun • 


76 

Gh&zipur • • • 

968 

UoihUm . 


6 

Ballia • , 

7 

paibbh 

0 

1 

Gonkhpnr • 

/ 

300 

Cawnpnr • • 

« 

3 

Basti • • • • 

696 

Btoda 

• 

41 

Azamgaili • • • 

ijm 

AlUh&lAd . 


1,893 

Lneknow • « 

81 


* Sis H. IL DMot, SnpfiemmUafy Cnomr^,9. v. 
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Distridutiou of the Bachgoii UdipuU according to the Cenene of 1891^ 

ountd. 


DlBTBlCT. 

Number. 

Dibtbict. 

Number. 

X7ii&o • • • • 

31 

Bahriich 

20 

Jtftd Bareli . 

797 

Snltflnpiir . • 

15.186 

Hardot • 

1 

Purt^b^arh . • 

8,644 

Kaix&h&d . 

1.949 



Gouda 

129 

Total 

35.992 


Bachhil ; Bachhal.— A sept of Rajputs who are by one account 
faid to derive their name from the Hindi hdckhtm^ “ to distribute. 
According to General Cunningham^ they claim descent from 
Raja Vena, whose son was Virat, the reputed founder of Baribh^r 
or Viratkhera, and whom he believes to be the same as Vira Varma 
of the inscriptions. By another extraordinary feat of folk ety* 
mology they are said to have been a branch of tlic Pa sis, and to have 
derived their name from taking refuge in a garden Accord- 

ing to a writer in the Oudh Gazetteer * ‘‘ they are a possible link 
from the hoariest traditions of Indian antiquity to a middle-age 
period, which has been fairly chronicled, and, lastly, to the complete 
annals of modern times. It is the more desirable to follow out the 
annals of this clan, first, because it is one of the very few in Oudh 
which does rightfully claim an antiquity equal to that of English 
noble families wliich came in with the Conqueror ; and, second, 
because its surviving members, though respectable, are too poor to 
])urchase false genealogies, and so humble in the social scale as to 
render a fictitious pedigree of no value. Consequently they now 

relate only the real traditions of their ancestors. “In 992 A.D. 

a local chief, named Lala, governed at Garh Gajana, or Ilahabas, near 
Dcwal. This jdace is 16 miletf, south-east of Pilibhit, on the 
banks of the Katni rivulet. In fact, all the capitals of the Bachhil 
clan-^Barkliar, Nigohi, Gai'h Gajana, Kamp, on the S3rda— are 
within a few miles of each other : two in Shahjahanpur, west of the 
G6mti, and two in Kheri, east of the old river. We know nothing 
of Ldla or his race, except from the inscription which he caused to 


> JrekoolofMal Snrwy, I., 3S2, ty. 
a II., iS», ««. 
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be cut, and the coins which are still to be found. Hie Bflcbhils 
were an enterprising race in those days ; they were Hindus in faith ; 
they worshipped Vishnu under the boar avaidra ; they had a coin* 
age, both in silver and gold, many specimens of which have been 
found near their old capitals on the Katni. It seems, too, that their 
dynasty was of sufficient intelligence and energy to construct no 
less than two canals, about a hundred miles in length : one of them 
is still navigable, the other has somewhat silted up.^' 

General Cunningham says : — It is admitted by every one that 
the Katehriyas succeeded the Bachhils ; but the Katehriyas them- 
selves state that they did not settle in Katehar till A.D. 1174. 
Up to this date, therefore, the Bachhil Rajas may be supposed to 
have possessed the dominant power in Eastern Rohilkhand, beyond 
the Ramganga ; while Western Rohilkhand was held by the Bhidar, 
Guala, and other tribes, from whom the Katehriyas profess to have 
wrested it. Gradually the Bachhils must have retired before the 
Katehriyas, until they had lost all their territoiy west of the 
Deoha or Pilibhit river. Here they made a successful stand, and 
though frequently afterwards harried by the Muhammadans, they 
still managed to hold their small territory between the Deoha river 
and the primeval forests of Pilibhit. When hard pressed they 
escaped to the jungle, which still skirts their ancient possessions of 
Garh Ganjana, and Garh Khera. But their resistance was not 
always successful, as their descendants confess that some 300 or 400 
years ago, when their capital, Nigohi, was taken by the King of 
Delhi, the twelve sons of Raja Udarana, or Aorana, were all put to 
death. The twelve cenotaphs of these princes are still shown at 
Nigolii. Shortly after this catastrophe, Chhavi Rana, the grand- 
son of one of the murdered princes, fled to the Lakhi jungle, where 
he supported himself by plundering. But when orders were given 
to exterminate his band, he presented himself before the King of 
Delhi, and obtamed the district of Nigohi as jagir. The gotrd^ 
chdrya of the Bachhil Rajputs declares them to be Chandravansis, 
and their high social position is attested by their daughters being 
taken in marriage by Chauhans, Rathaurs, and Kachhw^bCs. The 
race is even more widely spread than the Gangetic Bdchhils are 
aware of, as Abul Fazl records that the port of Arimiij, in the 
peninsula of Gujarat, is a very strong place, inhabited by the tribe 
of Bachhil. Of the origin of the name nothing is known, but it is 
probably connected with bdekhua * to select or choose. ^ The title 
VoL. I. H 
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of Chhindu/which ig given in the inseription, is also utterly unknown 
to the people, and I can only guess that it may l)e the name of one 
of the early ancestors of the race. '' 

3. At the same time the traditions of some members of the sept 
do not bear out their claim to noble lineage. Thns^ in Azamgarh,^ 
they assert that they are the descendants of a Kajbhar. In ShSh* 
jahanpur* they hx their emigration at the time of Jaychand, of 
Kanauj, and they possibly settled prior to all other Thakur clans, 
except the Kasib. In Bijnor they claim to be of Sombansi origin, 
and to have replaced the Gujars. In Mathiii-a, the Sisodiyas of 
impure origin, who are called Gauina, are designated Bachhal from 
the Bachhban at Schi, wlicre their Guni always resides. Tliey say 
tliat they emigrated from Chithor 700 or 800 years ago, 
but more probably after Alauddin^s famous siege in 1303 A. D.® 

4. In Sitapur the Biichhals give brides to the Gaur and Tomai* 
septs, and take girls from the Janwars. In Khcri they marry 
their sons to girls of the Gaur, Nikumbh, Janwar, Ahban, Pramar, 
and Kasib septs ; and their daughters marry with the Bathaur, 
Bhadauriya, and Kachhwaha. 


Dutrihution of the Bdchkal Bdjpute according to the Censue of 

1891. 


Dibtbict. 

Hindut. 

MubammadanB. 

Total. 

Sahikranpur 

. 

• 

. 

... 

10 

lo 

Musaffsrnsgaf • 


• 

• 

13 

... 

13 

Meerut 


• 

• 

125 

... 

125 

Bulandihahr 

• 

• 

. 

1,680 

102 

1,782 

Alifparb , * . 

• 

• 

• 


... 

402 

Mstbum • • 

• 


• 

1,701 

215 

1,016 

Airm 

# 

• 

• 

127 

1 

lOS 

FamibbftbM . 

* 

• 

• 

643 


643 

Mampuri . 

* 

• 

• 

004 

... 

904 

Xt&wsli • 

• 


• 

ill 


111 


* SHihmmU App. L, 2 A. 

* MathurOf S96. 
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IHMinb$iHcn of iko Bidchkol ateording U fAe Cwmunf 

eontd. 


Dibtsxct. 

Hindna. 

MohaBiiDadana. 

Total. 

Etab 

. 

. 

. 


252 

... 

252 

Bareilly . 





431 

... 

431 

Bijnor 

- 




74 

... 

74 

Bud&an 





2»341 

... 

2,341 

Morad^d 





185 

... 

185 

Sli&hjab&npur 





7,794 

119 

7,913 

Pilibhit . 





298 

... 

2»3 

Cawnpnr . 





28 

... 

28 

Fatehpur . 





31 

... 

31 

Allabab&d . 





5 

1 

6 

Jaliiun 





6 

... 

8 

Benares . 





1 

... 

1 

Jaunpur . 

• 




... 

90 

90 

Tarfti 

a 




6 

... 

6 

Gorakhpur 

• 


• 


eee 

70 

70 

Lucknow . 





205 

... 

205 

Undo 





390 

... 

390 

R&d Bareli 





749 

109 

858 

Sitapur 





2,285 

267 

2,552 

Hardoi 





1,287 

30 

1,317 

Kheri 



a 


1,496 

... 

1,406 

Faizab&d . 





... 

264 

264 

Gunda 





1 

... 

1 

Babr&ioh . 





282 

22 

404 

8ult&iipur . 





129 

1 

130 

PartAbgarh 





657 

1 

658 

Bdrabanki . 





611 

62 

673 



Total 


25,4^ 

1,364 

26,786 
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Badbak} Badhik.-^(San6. a murderer.)^ A vagrant 

criminal tribe of whom the last census shows only a small number 
in Mathura and Pilibhtt. But there can be little doubt that these 
returns are incorrect^ or the present Badhiks have been classed in 
some other way. They appear to be closely allied to the Bawariyas 
and Baheliyas. According to the earliest account of them by Mr. 
Shakespeare ^ they were originally outcastes of MusalmAn as 
well as Hindu tribes, the majority, however, being BSjputs. 

2. Of the Gorakhpur colony Mr. D. T. BoWts writes in a note 

prepared for the recent Police Commission ; — 
The Gorakhpur Colony. * * ^ . i , . , « -11 

The notorious dakaits known as Badhiks 

were suppressed like the Tlmgs by the capture and imprisonment of 
all their leaders. This done, a colony of them was settled on waste 
land belonging to Goverament in the Gorakhpur District in 1844'. 
They evinced for a long time the greatest repugnance to honest work, 
and even now a good portion of the lands held by them are sublet at 
higher rates to other castes. The larger proportion of their holdings 
ai'e let at very low rates, but some land is taken up by them at the 
current mtes of the neighbourhood. The net profits of the estate 
on which they are located aie paid over to the family of the original 
dakait leader. Surveillance, which at one time msy have been Very 
strict, lias been much relaxed of late years, but there is a constable 
or two posteil over them ; a register is kept, and they i-equire permis- 
sion from the Magistrate before they can leave the District. 
Dakaiti has long been given up by them, or rather was never 
resumed at the colony. In 1871 the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police visited them, and found the colony in a very backward state. 
In consequence of his representations the District authorities began 
to take mom interest in them, and they have been fairly well looked 
after since. The number then was 2o9, and the Deputy Inspector- 
General mmarked Them is little doubt the tribe carries on 
thieving, but no cases for some time past have been brought home 
to them. Twenty years later, it may be said, that they are not 
even susixscted of thieving. Though not a very advanced nr indus- 
trious community, tliey may now be instanced as a case of success- 
ful repression and reformation. Their number has not increased 
since 1871, and was, in 1890, 203 inall. One of their chief offences 
in the Gorakhpur colony used to be illicit manufacture of spirits. 


' Hc»catch99,t XIII , 282. 
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3. One of their epecialities used to be disguising themselm as 

Btthodi of tfrimo. Bairdgis and associating with 

pilgrims returning from the Ganges, for 
whom they used to perform mock religious ceremonii^, and then 
stupefy with daHra or thorn apple, and rob.^ Their special deity is 
KAli, to whom they offer goats as the Bi wariyas do. They eat game 
and vermin, such as foxes, jackals, and lizards. They believe that the 
use of jackal iheat fortifies them against the inclemencies of winter.* 
They wei'e in the habit of making plundering expeditions, and before 
starting, shares in the expected booty were allotted, a special share 
being given to the widow and children of any person killed or dying 
during the expedition. A writer in the Asiatic Journal * states 
that after the sacrifice they used to pray, If it be Thy will, O, God ! 
and thine, O Kk\i I to prosper our undertaking for the sake of the 
blind and the lame, the widow and the orphan, who depend on our 
exertions, vouchsafe, we pray thee, the cry of the female jackal 
on our right. One of the most famous exploits of Badhik dakaits 
was the murder of Mr. Ravenscroft, the Collector of Cawnpur, 
of which Colonel Sleeman gives an account * 

4 . There can be very little doubt that the tribe is of mixed 
origin, and is on the same grade as the Kanjars, Sansiyas, and 
similar vagrants. It consfitutes, in fact, a sort of Cave of Adullam 
for the reception of vagrants and bad charecters of different tribes. 


Diitribution of Badhiks according to the Cenuvs of 1891, 


District. 

Numbor. 

Mathura 

79 

Pilibblt .... 

46 

Gorakhpur ..... 

1 

Tdta I. 

120 


Baghban. — (Persian, a gardener.)— A class of ciiltivat9r6 in the 
Kberi District who grow vegetables. They are practically the same 


1 Rfjwrtt Ivspector-G ennrnl, Police, N. JV. /*., paffo I'Jl, njtf, 

* People of India, III. ^ 113 

* 8rd 8. I., 467. $qq : IIL. 186, eqq. 

* JouTffey Uirough Oudh, 112. 
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caete as the Kdchhi (q. v.) and the Mur&o* They claim to have 
three endogamous snb^casteB— Kachhi^ Murao^ and SIni, the last 
being derived from the Hindi sdnuUy to mix up, used in connection 
with their cai'eful preparation of the soil. Their manners, customs, 
religion, etc., correspond in every way with those of the Kachhis. 

Baghel,-^(Sans. T^aghrOy a tiger.)— A sept of Rajputs. 
Colonel Tod* calls them ^Hhe most conspicuous branch of the 
original Solankin stock. The traditional history of the sept has 
l)een written by Maharaja Raghu Rfg Sinh, of Riwa, the most 
famous modern representative of them, in a book known as the 
Bhakt Mala. From this it would ap^iear that their original Ghiru 
was the famous Kabir Das. He once went to Gujarat to make a 
pilgrimage to the Western Ocean. At that time Solankha Deva 
was the Raja there. lie was a member of the Solankhi clan. As 
he was childless, he prayed to Kabir to grant him offspring. The 
saint heard his prayer, and promised him two sons, one of whom 
would have the appearance of a tiger. This was Vyighra Deva. 
The priests advised the Raja to throw his son into the ocean, as he 
was unlucky. He followed their advice ; but when Kabir heard 
of tliifl he oixlered the Raja to bring him back. He did so, and 
Kabir announced that the sept would be called after his name. 
Vyaghra Deva was also childless ; but he, too, was blessed with a son 
through the intercession of Kabir. II is name was Jay Sinh, and he, 
with the permission of his grandfather, Solankha Deva, collected an 
army and commenced a career of conquest. He marched to the 
banks of the Narbada, and occupied what was known as Gorha Desa, 
and married his son in the Bais family of Dundhiya Kliera. His 
successors, Karan Sinh and Kesari Sinh, earned on his conquests, 
and the last overcame a Musalman Nawab, and occupied Gorakhpur. 
Then followed Malar Sinh, Sarang Deva, and Bhimnl Deva. His son, 
Brahm Deva, came in contact with the Gaharwars. His most power- 
ful successor was Bir Sinh, who is said to have had a hu ndred thousand 
horsemen. When be conquered Prayag or Allahabad, the people called 
in the Musalm^s. The Emperor marched to Chitrakut, where the 
RS ja met him. The Emperor asked him why he interfered with his 
people. He answered,— “ The Kshatiiya needs a place to live in. He 
troubles those who trouble him. The Empemr was pleased with his 

bravery, and recognised his son, Bir Bhm, as Raja. He gave him 


* Annals, I., 105, sqq. 
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tlie blessing Subdue twelve jus and live in Bandhugarh." Bir 
Sinh extended his conquests towards the souths and reached the 
Tons. He gained Ratanpur as dowry for his son from the Kach- 
waha Raja of that place. Bir Sinh made over his kingdom to his 
son, Bir Bhan, and retired to Prayag, where he died. Thus the king- 
dom of Riwa came into the hands of the present ruling family. 
General Cunningham^ fixes the emigration of the Baghels to the 
ui>pcr valleys of the Son and Tons between 5S0 and 683 Sambat 
(523, 626 A.D.), where they succeeded the Cliandels, Kalachdris, 
Chauhans, Sengars, and Gonds. In Farrukhabad® they trace 
their origin to Madhogarh, and fix their settlement in the time of 
Jaya Chandra, of Kanauj, which is also the story as told by Abul 
Fazl, Their original head-quarters was at Anogi, in Pargana 
Kanauj, under Harhar Deva, and his son, Harbans. Their property 
was acquired during the conflict between the NawSbs of Farrukha- 
bad and Oudh, and the Marhattas, and their estates fell into two 
divisions, Tirwa and Thatiya. The latter Raj was confiscated early 
in the centuiy owing to the opposition of Chhatar Sil to the Biitish. 

2. They give their name to Baghel-khand or Riwa. The name 
of their eponymous hero, VySghi*a Deva, is probably a comparatively 
recent tradition, and the title is possibly totemistic, as, according to 
Captain Forsyth,® they claim descent from a tiger, and protect it 
whenever they can. 

3. Mr. Ricketts * gives a bad account of the tribe in Allaha- 
yd ; — ‘'The most notorious gang of dacoits, which for generations 
has infestal the south of Allahabad, is of this clan ; and this claim 
of consanguinity with the Maharaja of Riwa has ensured their 
constant protection in his territories; and certainly the savage 
nature of the prototype of their race has pervaded the acts of these 
noted robbers. Each of their feats has shown the extremes of craft, 
treachery, and the meanest cowaidice. When armed and in numbers 
they have murdered the single and unarmed ; they have beaten 
women and killed children.^' 

4. The Baghels, south of the Jumna, usually give brides to the 

Parihar and Gaharwar septs ; and take wives from the Bais, Gautam, 
and Gaharwar. _ 

* Arekaflogical 103, iM. 

^ SetlUmeni Beport, page 12. 

» Highlandt of India, page 27«. 

♦ Centui Report, S.-W. P., 1835, 1.. App. B., 
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JDiiirtittHon o/Ue Baghri RdjpnU according to He Ceneue of 

mu 


DiSTnxoT. 

Kninber. 

DiBTntOT. 

Number. 

FnrrnkbtbSd 

2,881 

Latttpar 


80 

llsinpari 

128 

Benares 


40 

Xt&wrik 

187 

Mirzepnr 


60» 

Etah .... 

26 

Jaanpur 


10 

Oawnpnr 

286 

Gbiripnr 


114 

Fntebpar 

77 

Ballia . 


231 

Binds .... 

1,017 

Gorakhpur • 

s 

1,350 

Hamlrpur 

24 

Baeti • 

t 

44i 

AHshlbid . 

held 

Azamgarh 


21 

Jahun • . • 

24 

Partibgark • • 


291 



Total 


8,768 


Balieliya (Sans. Tgddha, ** one who pierces or wounds/^ 
'*a hunter.'^ Boot^ Vyddh^ "to pierce — A class of hunters and 
fowlers. The Purdnik tradition is that the father of the tribe was 
a barber^ and the mother an Ahir of bad character. In Bengal^ 
according to Mr. Bisley^* "they insist on their title to be consi- 
dered Dus&dhs, and in Bengal^ at any rate^ the Baheliya and DTi8S.dh 
eat and smoke together^ and though they do not intermarry^ behave 
generally as if they were branches of the same stock. This does 
not seem to be the case in these Provinces, where they usually call 
themselves a sub-caste of Pisis. Some Baheliyas in the western 
districts have a tradition that they are of Bhil descent. They 
say that they came from Chitrakdt, in Banda, under their ancestor, 
the famous Ydlnuki, and were named Baheliyas by Kiishna at 
Mathura. The Aheriyas, as will be seen by their account of them- 
selves given in the article on that caste, profess to be identical with 
the Baheliyas. They are probably a relic of some non-Aryan tribe, 
which still adheres in a great measure to the primitive occupation of 

* Masipally bawd on enqnlriM mndo nt Mimirar s nfow notes on ibe Oadh 
bfMsh of ilie tribe bnve been oontribnted by Bibn SSnwnl DAa, Deputy OoUeotor, 
Htfdol. 

Trikm and Coefee, I.* S88. 
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hunting, bird trapping, and eoliecting ju^le produce. l%e Mim. 
pur legend of th^ origm tells that Rim Chandra in his sraader* 
ings once came across a stag of golden colour which was really 
Maricha, the Rdkshasa, the minister of Rivana. RSm Chandra 
puimied the animal, which escaped. In his anger the hero inbbed his 
hands together, and out of the dirt (mail) thus produced created a 
man, whom he appointed his chief hunter. Prom him the tribe of 
fiaheliyas ai'e descended. 

2, The Census returns give as the main sub-castes the Pasi, in 
^irzapurj the Chandel and Sribistab. in 
Gorakhpur ; the Lagiya and Rukmaiya, of 
Oonda ; the Chhatri and Sribastab, of BahrSieh, and the Bhongiya, 
of Partdbgarh. The Baheliyas of the eastern districts name seven or 
really eight endogamous sub-castes— Baheliy a ; ChiryamSr or 
“bird-killers (f?Af>ytf = “abird,^^ = “ to kilP^); Karaul, whose 

speciality is said to be stalking animals under cover of a tame ox used 
as a decoy. Mr. Sherring ^ treats them as a separate caste and 
describes them as possessing five sub^castes : — Purabiya, or Eastern ; 
Haziri or Hajari, “commanders of a thousand men; Uttariya^ 
or “ Northern ; Koireiiya, who are connected with the Koeri tribe, 
and Turkiya, or the Muhammadan branch. All these sub -castes are 
endogamous. Next, among the Baheliya proper, come the Kotiha^ 
who are said to derive their name from being attendants at some 
king^s palace (Jtot) : the Bajdhar or falconers a falcon,^’ 

//Aafiia = “to hold^^) ; the Turkiya, or Muhammadan branch, and 
the Sdrajbans or “descendants of the sun, who say they take 
their name from their original settlement, a village called 
Sdrajpur Bahlela. To these are sometimes added the Mask&r or 
providers of meat {Mdnikdta) or, as the word is sometimes pronounc* 
ed, Misk&r, a corruption of Mir Shik&r, “ a chief huntsman.^' All 
the Mirzapur Baheliyas speak of Oudh as their original habitat. 
The Oudh Baheliyas give three sub castes which are endogamous-^ 
Baghubansi, Pasiya, and Karaul. 

8. Their tribal council {panchd^nl) is presided over by a heredi- 
tary chairman known as Sakhi, “ the person 
Tribal connoil. gives testimony They, as usual, 


I Hindu Trihet and Caaiet, 1., S^S. 

* There ie a tradition at Chnatr that Akbar garrieoned the fort with a bedjr 
of Baheliyas under a Commander known ae Haz&ri. The descendant of the laet 
Hsxiri of Chnnir is now a ronner in the Gofemment TahsU. 
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deokte on caaes of adultery, seduction, and breaches of caste rukg 
regarding food, etc. Offences, when proved, are punished by a fine 
ranging from five rupees down to paying for the tobacco consumed 
by the clansmen at the meeting. Now-a-days the refreshment 
served round at the meetings of the council is what is called 
mifcitodn, a mixture of hhang^ chillies, sugar, and water. This 
has been recently substituted for liquor, either through some idea of 
teetotalism, or, as others say, on account of the poverty of the caste, 

4. The sub-castes already named are endogamous, and they 

observe, in the eastern distiicls, the ordi* 

nary formula of exogamy, which prohibits 
marriage in one's own family, or that of the maternal uncle or 
father's sister, as long as relationship is remembered. In Oudh they 
will not give a bride to a family in which, within the memory of 
man, a son has been married. A man cannot have two sisters to 
wife at the same time, but he may marry one sister on the death of 
another. Sameness of occupation and the use of, or abstinence 
from, wine are carefully regarded in forming marriage connections* 
A man can take a second wife in the lifetime of the first wife 
provided the council give permission \ but this is not usually granted 
unless she is barren or incapacitated by some disease from cohabi- 
tation. If an unmai’ried girl is detected in an intrigue, her pai-ents 
are fined five rupees, and have to feast the clansmen. Girls are 
usually married at the age of seven or eight. The negotiations are 
conducted by a Br&hman and barber. Once concluded, no physical 
defect is a sufficient cause for the annulment of a marriage. Wives 
can be put away by order of the council for adultery ; but if the 
paiamour be a member of the tribe, the offence is usually condoned 
by a money fine. Widows can many by %agdi^ but such mamages 
are generally made with widowers. The only ceremony is eating 
with the relations of the woman and making her put on new 
clothes and jewelry provided by her future partner. On his return 
home with his bride he is obliged to feast his clansmen. 

5. During pregnancy an old woman of the family waves a pice 

or a handful of grain round the head of the 

Birth ceremonies. . , ^ ^ «... 

patient and vows to present an offering to a 
deified ghost called K&lu Bir, and Nimau ParihSr, who is one of 
the quintette of the Panchonpir, and is supposed to have some 
iqiecial connection with the use of spirituous liquors. The woman 
ia attended ly the Cham^in midwife, who cuts the cord and buries 
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it outside the house. At the entrance of the ddivery room a fiehiii^ 
net, a branch of the thorny M tree [Je^fle marmelof) and the family 
pestle aie placed to keep off malignant spirits ; and a fim is kept 
lighting there during the period of impurity with the same object. 
They have the usual dread of menstrual impurity common to all 
these luces. On the day her child is bom the mother gets no 
food, except a mixture of ginger and coarse sugar mixed up in water. 
From the next day she receives her usual food. Those who have 
lost their children get the baby^s ears bored before it leaves the 
deliveiy room. On the sixth day is the Chhathi, when mother and 
child are bathed. From this time the place of the midwife is 
taken by the barberis wife, who attends till the twelfth day, when the 
hafahi ceremony is periomied. The house is plastered and the 
earthen vessels replaced. The nails of the mother and all the family 
are cut, mother and child are bathed, and the clansmen are feasted 
on wine and cakes (pteri). When the mother first visits the well 
after her confinement she bows down to it and offers fried gram 
(fiAugkurt) on the platform^ which she also marks with a little led 
lead, a practice which may be a sumval of some form of sacrifice, 
human or animal. If the child is a boy the midwife receives four 
aunas and two Mer$ of grain : for a girl, two annas and the same 
amount of grain. They so far practise the couvade that the hus- 
band does not work on the day his child is born. The original 
motive has been forgotten, and the e:xplanation given is that he does 
so to express his joy at his wife^s safe delivery. At the age of five 
or seven the child^s eai's are bored, and this is considered an initia- 
tion into caste : after this the child must obsei-ve the caste regula- 
tions regarding food. 

6. The marriage ceremonies are of the ordinary low-caste type. A 
^ ^ ^ Brahman is consulted as to whether the union 

is likely to lie propitious {garna ganna). The 
betrothal is concluded by giving the bride^s father a rupee or less to 
clench the bargain. Baheliyas appear invariably to many their brides 
by the dola form, in which the ceremonies are perfonned at the 
house of the bridegroom. Some eight days before the wedding tlie 
bride is brought over to the bridegroom^s house. Two or three days 
before the wedding day a pavilion [mdnro) is erected, in the centre 
of which a ploughshare (haris)^ the stalk of a plantain tree and a 
bamboo are fixed. Under these ai'e placed the family pestle and 
mortar and grindstone for spices. Besides these are placed a water 
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jar (kaliiil covered with a saucer (pafai) filled with bariqr and 
decorated with lumps of cowdung and splashes of red lead. Hie 
same evening the maimangar ceremony is perfoimed in the usual 
way. The day before the wedding is the bkatwduy when the clans- 
men are feasted. On the wedding day the bridegroom is bathed, 
his nails are pared, and he is dressed in a red coat with a yellow 
loin cloth. He then parades on horseback through the village, and 
on his return sits down with his clansmen. At night he is called 
into the house, and he and the bride are seated in a square in a 
coni'tyard^ when the bride^s father washes their feet with water 
(pdnwpAja), The Brdhman then recites the verses (manira)^ and 
the pair worship Gauri and Oanesa. The bride's father, then taking 
some kun^ and water, gives his daughter to the bridegroom 
{kauyaddfi). He next applies red lead to the parting of her hair : 
their clothes are knotted together, and they move five times round 
the centre pole of the pavilion, while parched maize is thrown over 
them {/nwa parachAan), The pair go into the retiring room (koka^ 
bar), where his brother in law's wife ($arhaj) plays jokes on the 
bridegroom by sitting on his back and refusing to release him until 
she receives a present. A lighted lamp with two wicks is placed 
there, and the bridegroom joins the two wicks together as an em- 
blem of union with the bride. Next follows a feast to the clansmen, 
who return next day. After the marriage is concluded Kilu Bir 
and Parihar are worshipped. On the fourth day after the wedding, 
the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by the barber's wife, go to a 
neighbouring tank or stream and then drown the sacred water jar 
(kol»a) and the mai*riage festoons {baadanwdt). On their way 
home they worship the old fig trees of the village, which are sup- 
posed to be the abode of evil spirits, with an offering of water and 
washed rice {acKchhat), Some offer also sweetmeats and grain. 
The binding paii; of the marriage ceremony is the washing of the 
bridegroom's feet by the bride's father, and the rubbing of red 
lead by the bridegroom on the parting of the bride's hair. 

7. When a man is dying he is taken into the open air and 
gold, Ganges water, and leaves of the Man 

Death ceremonies. ^ v j. • i. i • tj* 

[pegmKm 9metum) put into his mouth. If 

these things are not procurable, curds and coarse sugar are used. 

Four men carry the corpse to the cremation ground, where the body 

is washed, shrouded in new cloth, and the hair shaved. It is then 

laid on the pyre, with the legs turned towards the south. The 
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xk6zt*of">kin walks round five timea and bums the mouth with a tondi 
of straw, and then fires the pyre. On their return homefi^moumera 
chew the leaves of the bitter Ntm tree, and pass their f^ through the 
smoke of burning oil. Next day the Pandit gets the barber to hang 
a water jar from the branch of a ptpal tree. That day the clansmen 
are fed. The feast is known as the boiled rice of milk^^ (dMh km 
The period of mourning is ten days, during which the chief 
mourner keeps apart, and always carries a water vessel (io/a) and a 
knife to protect him from evil spirits. He cooks for himself, and, 
before eating, lays a little food outside the house for the use of the 
dead. He bathes daily and renews the water in the pot {ffhant) hung 
up for the dead man. On the tenth day the clansmen assemble at a 
tank, shave, bathe, and throw the rice balls (pinda) in the water. 
The Mah^brdhman receives the clothes and personal effects of the 
dead man, which he is supposed to pass on for his use in the next 
world. A feast to the clansmen concludes the period of mourning. 
They make the usual offerings to the dead (frdddha) in the first 
foilnight of Kuir. 

8., Baheliyas are seldom regularly initiated into any Hindu 
sect. Their clan deities, in the Eastern 
Religion. Districts, are Kilu Btr and Parihir, who are 

worshipped at the Kajari festival, in the • month of Skwan. To 
Kalu Bir a young pig is offered, and wine poured on the ground. 
Parihilr receives a sacrifice of fowls and cakes. In Oudh they 
worship Hai'deo or Hardaur lAla, the cholera godling. His offer- 
ing consists of cakes, fruit, etc. To K&16 Deo a goat is sacrificed, 
and a pig to Miyin. Men alone join in this worship. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake at the N&gpan- 
chami festival. They respect the Sun and Moon, bow to them, 
but do not give them any special worship. The ordinary low 
village Brahmans act as their priests at domestic oei*emonies. They 
consume the animals they sacrifice, except pigs, from which most 
abstain. They have the usual Hindu festivals —the Phagua, Kajari 
and Dasami. 

9. The women wear nose lings {natkijifa)^ ear ornaments {kmran^ 


Sooisl habits and 
oustoms. 


necklaces, wristlets (dkarka%a), arm 
ornaments (bdju)^ and anklets (pairi^ kata)^ 


Like other Hindus they give two names to their children. They 
swear by the Ganges, on their own heads, and on those of their sons. 
They believe in magic and witchcraft, but dojiot practise these 
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artB themselves. Thqr will not kill a cow, monkey, or squirrel s 
they will not touch a Bhangi, Dorn, Dhobi, or the wife of th^ 
younger brother or nephew. They drink liquor freely, and eat 
the flesh of fowls, goats, deer, and sheep, but not pork or beef. 
Men eat first, and women after them. They salute by the form 
pniiagt or the ordinary saldm ; Brahmans and Rajputs drink water 
from their hands ; Banyas eat pakki cooked by them ; Chamirs 
and other menials eat kaeheki. 

10. Their oocu pation is hunting and trapping birds. Those who 
live by bird-catching are often known as 
Ocoupbtioii. Miskar, said to be a corruption of mir skikdr 

‘^head huntsman,” or mdskdr, eater of rneat.'^^ They have a most 
ingenious mode of trapping birds with a series of thin bamboos, like 
a fishing rod, on which bird-lime (Idsa) is smeared. This they push 
with great adroitness through the blanches and leaves where a bird is 
sitting, and entangle his wings and feathers. They make excellent 
shikiris, and are noted for their skill in tracking game. Some 
work in the Mirzapur lac factories, and a few cultivate as non- 
occupancy tenants. They are a fine, active, manly race, but noto- 
riously untnistworthy. 


DisMbulion ef Bakelij/at according to the Censue of 1891, 


District. 

Hindus. 

Mubam- 

inadans. 

Total. 

Karsul. 

Bagha- 

bansi. 

SQraj* 

bansi 

Others. 

Saliftraiipur 

•as 

... 

... 

2 


2 

MuzHfiarnngar 

... 

... 

... 


229 

229 

Met^rut 

... 

••• 


20 

42 

62 

Bulatidsbuhr 




38 

12 

50 

l^lathura 

... 

... 


199 

12 

211 

Agra . 


60 


131 

... 

565 

Farrukbilbad 

1.279 

1,149 


655 

21 

3,104 

blaiflpuri • 

753 

414 


403 

10 

1,580 

Etowah , • 

325 

630 


332 

1 

1,288 

Etah « • • 

... 

247 


47 

... 

294 





Ill 


Ditirihution ofBakeli^at aretfrdhff to tie Cenmo 0 / J$9I ^ coiAd, 



Hindob. j 


Total. 

District. 

Karaul. 

Raghu* 

banai. 

H 


Barsilly 

... 

... 

4a« 

41 

232 

273 

Bijnor 

... 

... 

... 

31 

... 

31 

M Dr&dd.b&d . 

... 

... 

... 

53 

7 

60 

Sb&hjal&npur 

231 

2,108 

... 

712 

... 

3,071 

Filibhit • 

... 

870 

... 

132 

no 

1,118 

Cawnpur • 

2,482 

.^3 

5 

450 


2,976 

Fatehpur 

1 


1.32 

162 

... 

295 

B&nda • 

... 


21 

86 

... 

no 

Allah&b&d . 

25 

1 

333 

912 

33 

1,320 

JhUnsi 

... 

... 

4 

KJ 

... 

u 

J&laun • 


... 

... 

36 

ses 

36 

Lalitpur 

... 


... 

17 

... 

17 

Benares 

16 

... 

... 

541 

20 

577 

Mir2&pur • 

... 

... 

... 

1,162 

4 

1,156 

Jaunpur 

... 

... 

... 

322 

... 

322 

Gb&zipur 

11 

... 


80 

... 

91 

Baltia . 

• f « 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Gorakhpur . 

2 

... 

223 

1,222 

2 

1,449 

Basil . 


56 

422 

... 

205 

683 

Azauigarb • 

... 

... 

30 

250 

... 

286 

Tar&i . 


... 


11 

100 

111 

Lucknow 

19 


226 

501 

176 

922 

Unko . 

... 

... 

... 

151 

143 

294 

B&d Bareli . 

... 

... 

... 

524 


524 

Sltapur • 

... 

... 

31 

860 

18 

916 

Haidoi • 

... 

... 

203 

136 

... 

339 
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of Saheli$faB according to the Ceneue of 2891 •— ooiMjld* 


District. 

Hikodb. 

MnhaiD- 

Total. 

Karanl. 

Rashn* 

banal. 

Sdraj- 

banal. 

Otbera. 


Kheri . 


... 

... 

... 

617 


617 

Ffdzkbkd 

• 

• •• 


923 

408 

... 

1,331 

Qonda 

• 

4 

... 

86 

956 

171 

1,217 

B&hi&ioh • 

• 

44 

... 

615 

1810 

106 

2,075 

Sultknpar . 

* 

• a. 1 

1 

*** 

571 

582 

... 

1,153 

pHrtdbgarh . 

• 

... 1 

• •• 

1.186 

1.264 

... 


Bkrabttiiki 


... 

... 

262 

237 

... 

499 

Total 


5 666 




1,660 

33 764 


Baidgaar. — A eniall Muhammadan caste shown at the last 
Census only in MoradilbM (173) and Pilibhit (247). The inform- 
ation obtained about them is not very precise ; but there can be little 
doubt that they are an off-shoot of the Baid Banjaras. It is said 
that formerly the Baid followed the occupation of carrying grain on 
pack animals : while the Guar used to make hemp matting {Mt), 
and tend cattle. Since their conversion to IslS^m they are known 
collectively as Baidguar, but the two divisions do not intermarry. 
The Census returns give their sections as BaghSii, Chauhan, Mahro- 
ra, Naliar, Sadiqi, Shaikh, and Tomar. 

Bairagi. — (Sans. Fairdg^a, ^'freedom from passion.”) — teim 
applied to a sect of Hindu ascetics, which is often used in rather 
a vague sense. On this sect Mr. Maclagan writes^:— The 
worsliip of Rama and Krishna is said to be of comparatively recent 
date; and Professor Wilson points out that in the Sankara Vija- 
ya, published by a impil of Sankara Ach^iya, the religious leader 
who is supposed to liave lived in the ninth or tenth century, no 
mention whatever is made of RSma or Kiishna, or Lakshmana or 
Hanuman. The popularity of this particular form of worship is 
supposed to date from the time of the spread of the Rajput power, 
which followed the overthrow of the Buddliist dynasties. The 
various orders who attach themselves to the worship of RAma and 


> Panjdb Ceniut Report^ 122 , sqq. 
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Krisima are geaerelly known ae Bairilgie. The anP^aranee of these 
orders dates from the period at wliibh the worship of Blma and 
Krishna appears to have been in the aaoendant^ and thou^ piimari* 
]y they have their origin in the Dakkhin^ their strength is, and has 
been, midnly in the North-West Frovinoes, ndiete the worship of 
Bima and Krishna has always been strongest. 

^^The history of the Bair&gis commences with Bamftnuja., who 
taught in the south of India, and who is supposed to have lived in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But it is not till the time of 
Bdmanand, that is until the end of the fourteenth centuiy, that 
the sect was in any way powerful or important in Northern India; 
and, indeed, it is only to the followers of BAmanand or his contem- 
poraries that the term Bairigi is properly applied. The split occa- 
sioned by the secession of BAmanand was, like most of the move- 
ments in modern Hinduism, a revulsion of the more liberal Nor- 
thern thinkers against the stricter doctrines of Southern Hindust&n. 
The sect founded by RAmanand was, nominally at least, open to all 
castes, whereas pmvious to his time Brahmans and Kshatriyas alone 
were admitted, and many of his followers, who founded important 
schools of doctrine, were men of the humbler classes. The move- 
ment started by BAmanand was essentially popular, and the books 
published by his adherents were written in the tongue of the people 
no longer in Sanskrit, but in Hindi — a departure which has 
been very far-reaching in its results, and which has led in the 
PanjAb to a new scripture, and a new national religion of a very 
clear and vigorous type.'' 

2. At the last Census in these Provinces the BairAgis were 
XMTiiioni of tho B*ir. closed in three great Bub-divisions— MM- 
havachArya^ NimAwat, and RAmanandi. On 
this Mr. Maclagan writes ^‘The BaiiAgis have, however, been so 
far outdone by the never sects which have sprung from the original 
stock, that they may be now looked upon as representing ortho- 
dox Hinduism, in contrast to the more independent schools of thought. 
As a rule they venerate both Krishna and RAma, but there 
are sections of them which pay more reverence to the one, and others 
that pay more reverence to the other. There are always' supposed to 
have been four sections of BairAgis, but it appears a little uncertain 
what the tour sections are. There are at least four enumerations : — 
•'(a) RAmanandi; Nimanandi ; VishnuswAmi; MAdhava- 
chArya. 


Voi I. 
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**{b) Bamanuja; MAdhavacharya ; Vi«hntt$w4mi; Nimi- 
khorakawami. 

*^(c) Bimanandi ; Nim&ntija ; SHdhavacMrya ; YallaUia* 
ch&rya. 

“(rf) Rarnanandi; Biganandi ; MadhavachSrya ; VUhnu- 
swami. 

Ill the Pan jab there are practically two main sectious only, 
namely, the Bimanandi and Nimanandi, of whom the former are 
more t5})ecially addicted to the worship of Rd.ma, and the latter to 
that of Krishna. They both hold a great feast on the death of a 
fellow devotee, and also on the RSmnanmi, |the day of the incarn- 
ation of Rlmchandra, and on the eighth day of Bhadon, the incarn- 
ation day of Krishna. But the B&manandis study the RS.m&ya- 
na, and look on Ajudhya and Ramnath as places of pilgrimage, 
while the Nimanandis study the books relating to Krishna, and 
consider Mathura, BrindA,ban and Dwdrikanath to be sacred places. 
The forehead marks of the RSmanandis ai’e in the form of a trident, 
of which the two outer prongs are white, and the central one white 
or red ; while those of the Nimanandis are two-forked only, and 
entirely in white. The sliajie of the latter emblem is said to be 
derived from the figures of the Narasinha Avatara, and the Nima- 
nandis are stated to be special worshippers of this incarnation 

3, In these Provinces, according to one authority, * the four pri- 
mary orders of the BairAgis are RarnSnuji or Sri Vaishnava, 
NimAvat, or Nimbarak, VishnuswAmi and MadhavaehArya ; 
each of these orders is called a iamprdda or sect, and all four mess 
together. Of the Sri Yaishnava Mr, Growse* writes:— “The 
most ancient and res])ectable of the four reformed Yaishnava com- 
munities is based on the teaching of RamAnuja, who flourished in 
the eleventh or twelth century A.D. Their sectarial mark is two 
white perpendicular streaks down the forehead, joined by a cross 
line at the root of the nose, with a streak of red between. Their 
chief dogma, called Yasisthadwaita)^ is the asseiiiion that Yishnu, the 
one Supreme God, though invisible as cause, is as effect visible in a 
secondary form in material creation. They differ in one marked 
respect from the mass of the people at BrindAban, — in that they 
refuse to recognise RAdhA as an object of religious adoration. In 


* BAja Laehhman 8inh, BvAfxndBh^hr llemo.flSS, 
, 3 Math ura, ITS, s«jf. 
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this they are in complete accord with all the older authorities, which 
either totally ignore her ^stence, or regard her simply as Erisb« 
na^B mistress, and Rukmini as his wife. Their formula of initiation 
(mantra) is said to be Om lidmdfa namak, f .e., “ Om I Reverence to 
Bftma I This sect (sampraddi^a) is divided into two sects, the 
Tenkalai and the Vadakalai.^ They differ in two points of doctrine, 
which, however, are considered of much less importance than 
what seems to outsiders a very trivial matter, ers., a slight variation 
in the way of making the sectarial mark on the forehead. The 
followers of the Tenkalai extend its middle line a little down the 
nose itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at the bridge. 
The doctrinal points of difference are as follows The Tenkalai 
maintain that the female energy of the godhead, though divine, is 
still a finite creature that serves only as a mediator or minister 
(parushakdra) to introduce the soul into the presence of the Deity ; 
while the Vadakalai regard it as infinite and uncreated, and in itself 
a means (updya) by wbich salvation can be assured. The second 
point of difference is parallel to the controversy between the Calvin- 
ists and Armenians in the Christian Church. The Vadakalai, with 
the latter, insist on the concomitance of the human will in the work 
of salvation, and represent that the soul lays hold of God as a young 
monkey which grasps its mother in order to be conveyed to a place 
of safety. The Tenkalai, on the contrary, maintain the irresistibi- 
lity of divine grace and the utter helplessness of the soul till it is 
seized and carried off by its mother like a kitten to be convoyed 
to a place of safety. From these two curious but apt illustrations 
the one doctrine is known as markata kiahora nydya, the other^ 
ao majjala kishora nydya, the young monkey tlieory,^^ or the 
kitten theory. 

4. Of the Nimbarak Mr. Growse* writes : — " The word means 
* the sun in a tree,' a curious designation 
which is explained as follows : — The founder 
of the sect, an ascetic, by name Bhaskaracharya, had invited a Bairagi 
to dine with him, but unfortunately delayed to fetch his guest 
until after sunset. Now the holy man was forbidden by the 
rules of his order to eat except in the daytime, find was 


The Nimbirak sect. 


1 These terms are Kanarese and mean ** Soathorners and Northernera/'— 
Oppert( Original InhahitanU of Bharatavarsha, 613. 
s Loc. eit, 181, #g. 
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gratly afmd that he would be eompdled to pnotke an uik 
willing abetinence ; but at the solicitation of Ins host the Sun 
Ood^ Sflmj NAtiyan, descended ihe Jtm tree, under wliidi the 
r^ast was spread, and continued beaming upon them until the claima 
of hunger were fully satisfied. Thenceforth the saint was known 
by the name of Nimbarka or Nimaditya. Their doctrines, so far as 
they are known, are of a very enlightened character. Thus ^ir 
doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many scholars to have 
been directly derived from the Gospel ; while another article in thrir 
creed, which is less known but is equally striking in its divergence 
from ordinary Hindu sentiment, is the continuance of conscious 
individual existence in a future world, when the highest reward of 
the good will be not extinction, but in the enjoyment of the visible 
presence of the divinity whom they have served while on earth ; a 
stat^ therefore, absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists 
define it. The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real 
existence, is, th^ affirm, the only proper object of man^s devout con- 
templation. But as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond the 
reach of human faculties. He is partially manifested for our behoof 
in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the letters of 
Ihe universal alphabet, and express the sentiments of the Divine 
Author. A printed page, however, conveys no meaning to any one 
but a scholar, and is liable to be misunderstood even by him ; so, too, 
with the book of the world. And thus it matters little whether 
RadhA and Krishna were ever real personages, the mysteries of 
divine love which they symbolise remain though the symbols 
disappear.'^ 

Dhiribution of the Bairdgie according to the Ceneme of 1891. 
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JMrihuimn wem^img to IA« Cni#ir« H^i^-eontiL 


DitTBior. 

HAdhaaa 

Aobirjm 

Nimiwat. 

BAma- 

mandi. 

Otban. 

Tovaxm 

Agn • 

• 

a 

a 

■ 

■ 

496 

1,269 

1,759 

FamikliilAd 

• 

• 

a 

n 

18 



805 

ICainpiiri . 


a 

a 

•w* 

9 

Hi 

89 

98 

EUwfth 


a 

a 


aaa 

D 

2«8 


Etoh 

• 


a 

1 


35 

160 

197 

Bareillj 

a 


• 

B 


148 

610 

758 

Bijnor 

• 

a 


B 



539 

589 

Bnddnn 

• 

a 


B 


120 

897 

519 

Moiid&Uid 

• 

« 

a 

3 


1 

239 

243 

Sh&bjabdnpur 

• 

a 

a 


^9 

241 

600 

841 

Pilibbk . 

a 

a 

a 

aaa 

12 

57 

835 

404 

Cbwnpur . 

• 

a 

• 

a« • 

... 

61 

889 

450 

Fmtebpur • 

( 

a 

a 

••• 

... 

17 

128 

145 

Bdnda 

• 

a 

a 

1 

... 

52 

aaa 

58 

Hamtrpur . 

a 

a 

a 

••• 

... 

45 

168 

208 

Allabdbdd. 

• 

a 


8 

1 

58 

812 

878 

Jbdnai 

a 

a 

a 

aaa 

8 

68 

109 

170 

Jilaun 

a 

a 


8 

88 

22 

183 

284 

Lalitpur . 

a 

a 


••• 

4 

89 

224 

267 

Benares . 

• 

a 


aaa 


... 

141 

141 

Mirzapur . 


a 


aaa 

^9 

28 

149 

177 

Jaunpur • 

a 

a 


... 

^9 


204 

204 

Obdsipur • 

a 

a 


••• 

^9 

82 

826 

908 

Ballia • 

• 

a 

a 

••• 

^9 

• M 

857 

/ 

857 

Gorakhpur 

a 

a 

a 

••• 

83 

295 

1,182 

1 

1,450 

Baati 

a 

a 

a 

... 

••* 

1 

ijm 

1,887 

Attmgarh . 

• 

a 

a 


••• 

• aa 

9 

9 
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Dntribuiiom the Bairdffh according to the Cencuc 


DlBTatCT. 



4Udh&Ta 

AekArya. 

NimAwat. 

B4ina- 

maadi. 

Othera. 

Total. 

Kum4un • 






• M 

25 

25 

Garhw4l • 

• 




... 

• •• 

106 


Tar4i • 

• 




• •• 

24 

24 

48 

Lucknow . 

• 




... 

291 

1,439 

1,730 

Unao • 



• 

••• 

... 

17 


17 

B4d Baroli 



e 

• •• 


27 

6 

33 

8!tapur 

• 


• 


* t« 

161 

335 

496 

Hardoi 

• 


• 

••• 


• •• 

837 

337 

Kheri « 

« 


« 



348 

396 

744 

Faiz4b4d . 

• 


1 



1,474 

548 

2,017 

Gonda t 

• 





877 

64 

941 

Balu&ich 

• 




... 

19 


220 

SultdnpuT • 

• 



... 


47 

69 

116 


Totai 


13 

261 

9.283 

22,321 

31,878 


Bais.— (Sana: “ one who occupies the soil A very 

important and influential sept of Rajputs, widely distribute all over 
the Province. Their leg^end is thus given by Sir C. Elliott^ : — ''The 
Bais assert themselves to be desceude from S&livfihana, the mythic 
son of a snake who conquere the great Raja Vikramaditya, of 
IFjjain, and fixed his own era in A. D. 55. About 1250 A. D. 
the Oautam Raja of Argal refuse to pay tribute to the Lodi King 
of Delhi, and defeated the Governor of Oudh, who sent a force 
against him. Soon after this defeat, the Rilni, without his knowledge 
and without fitting escort, went secretly to bathe, at Baghsar, in the 
Ganges, on the festival of the’ new moon. Baghsar is close to 
Dundiya Khera. Sir H. M. Elliot places tlie locale of this story at 
Allahclbdd ; but the other is the tradition current in Baiswarai and 
seems more probable, because Baghsar is closer to Argal, and is tlw 
nearest bathing place she could liave gone to, and, secondly, Allah&bad 


* Chroniclet c/ ITiido, 66, 
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being ft nmch^frequented place of pilgrimage, she would hardly have 
gone there in any case without an escort, particularly as it was the 
head-quarterg of the Muhammadan Governor. The Governor of 
Oudh heard of her arrival and sent men to capture her. Her escorts 
were dispersed, and she was on the point of being made prisoner, 
when she lifted the covering of her litter and cried, — Is there no 
Chhatri who will rescue me from the barbarian, and save my 
honour? Abhay Chand and Nirbhay Chand, two Bais Rajputs, 
from Mungipatan, heard her, and came to her rescue, beat off her 
assailants, and guarded her litter till she arrived safely at her home 
in Argal, in the Fatehpnr District. Nirbhay Chand died of his 
wounds, but Abhay Chand recovered, and the Raja, in gratitude for 
his gallant rescue, gave him his daughter in marriage, and with her as 
dowry allthe lands on the north of the Ganges, over which the Gautam 
bore rule. He also conferred on his son-in-law the title of Bio, 
which is still the highest dignity among the Bais. Abhay Chand 
fixed his home in Dundiya Khera, and the title and estates descended, 
in an unbroken line, to Tilok Chand, the great eponymous hero of 
the clan, who are called after him Tilok Chandi Bais, in contradis* 
tinction to other branches of the same tribe. He lived about 1,400 
A, D., and extended the Bais dominion over all the surrounding 
country, and it is from his victories that the limits of Baiswara 
became definitively fixed. The tract is universally said to include 
twenty-two Parganas, and though there is considerable discrepancy 
in the various lists of these Parganas, which are furnished from 
different quarters, the following list is probably correct 

RaS Bareli and Unao Districtsi^Dundiya Khera, Unchhg4on, 
Kumhi, Bar, Kahanjar, Ghitampur, Serhupur, Makraid, Dalmau, 
Bareli, Bihar, Pathan, Panhan, Sathanpur, Harha, Purwa, Morawau, 
Sirwan, Asoha, Gorinda, Farsandan. 

Lucknow District:— Bijnaur.^' 

Tilok Chand was the premier Raja of Oudh, and bis descendants 
are never weary of telling stories of his almost divine and unequalled 
jK)wer, He once turned the Kafaars, who carried his palanquin, into 
Rajputs ; and one account of the Bb&l£ Sultan sept in Fai^abad is 
that they were Baris, or link-boys, in bis service. 

2. In Faizabad the Bais say that they came from Baiswara 
about five hundred years ago, and expelled the 
Bhars ; but this story is disbelieved by Mr. 
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Carnegy* oh the ground that there were few B is e?en in Baiswftia 
in those days. He believes the Esiz&bftd colony to be of local origin. 

who, though they eat together, recognise no relationship, and retain 
the memory of bitter border warfare with each other. The Pargana 
of Mangalsi is overrun by different independent Bais colonies, the 
members d which say they came from the West (no one knows from 
where) and expelled the Bhars two or three centuries or, according 
to their pedigree tables, sixteen generations ago. There are traditions 
of a Gautam (Sombansi) colony founded by Mangalsen, from whom 
the Pargana takes its name, who is said to have been a cadet of the 
great Fatehpur house of Argal. But the Gautama were long ago 
pushed across the river GhSgra. It is noteworthy that the 
Muhammadans, who produce title deeds more than three hundred 
years old, declare that Mangalsen was not a Gautam but a Bhar. 
Another curious fact is that both the Muhammadans and the few 
Gautams who are left are shown by Mr. Woodbum to pay the 
feudal tribute (bAeni) to the Bais headmen. How long they have 
done so is not very clear, but the conclusion from all this is, accord* 
ing to Mr. Carnegy, that the local Bais are the indigenous Bhars ; 
that the Bhars became Bais about or after the Muhammadan con- 
quest ; the Gautam footing was by marriage with the Bais, and the 
Muhammadans succeeded to the Bais Bhars. These conclusions of 
Mr. Camegy must be received with some degree of caution. That 
the Bais of the Faiz&bid District may have some admixture of 
indigenous blood is more than probable ; but at the same time that 
they have a large basis of BA jput blood may be regarded as quite 
certain. 

5. Of the sept in Ble Bareli we read;— ''The Bais clan differ 
from all other RAjputs somewhat in their cus* 

Oustom. ^ 

toms. Neither men nor women, rich or poor, 

will put a hand to cultivation or labour of any sort ; the women wear 

one long cloth, which is fastened round their waists about the middle, 

the lower folds covering the lower portions of the person, and the 

upper parts being thrown over the shoulders. They are supposed to 

be more addicted to the crime of infanticide than other Rd jputs, and 

they divide their inheritance according to a s^’stem of primogeniture 


* Report, 213j 276, f^. 
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by whioh tbe three elder sona receive larger e^«8 thaw tie yonngw 
ones.” 

4. The Bais of Bewar, in the Mainpari District, are immigrants 

D^indiya Khera, and as far back as 
1391>92 A.D,, in concert with the Rfithanrs, 
th^ created snch a disturbance here that it was found necessary to 
send out large bodies of Imperial troops to quell them. Deoli, their 
chief seat in Barnahal, is mentioned in tiie Tllrikh-i>Mab&rik Sh$h 
as a very strong place, in the possession of infidels, and as having 
been attacked and destroyed in 1420 A.D. by Sult&n Khisr 
on his march from Koil to Etftwah. * 

5. The tribal hero of the sept is S&livihana. He appears to have 

„ . been an historical character, and has been 

84U7iLhAiiA* 

identified by General Cunningham * with 
Ootamiputra Satakami of the Kanhari and N&sik inscriptions. The 
tradition is thus told by a writer in the Oudh Gazetteer’ " Ason 
of the great world serpent was bom under the roof of a potter of 
Mungi Fatan, which^ by one account^ is on the Narbada^ and^ by 
another, is on the Goddvari, in the Ahmadnagar District, and early 
showed, by his wit and strength, that he was destined to be a king. 
As a judge among his youthful companions, by what would now be 
considered a simple process of cross-examination, he excited the 
wonder of a people unaccustomed to law courts ; and deserved and 
received the same kind of honour that was accorded to Daniel by the 
Jews of the Captivity after his successful investigation of the case 
of Susanna and the Elders. His amusement was to make clay 
figures of elephants, horses, and men-at-arms, and before he had well 
reached manhood, he led his fictile army to do battle with the great 
King Vikramaditya. When the hosts met, the clay of the young 
hero became living brass, and the weapons of his enemies fell harmless 
on the hard material. Vikramaditya fled and took refuge in a large 
temple of Siva, whither he was pursued by Salivahana. At the mere 
sound of the boy^s voice the ponderous gates of the temple rolled back, 
and Vikramaditya acknowledged his conqueror with appropriate 
homage. A reasonable arrangement -was made on the spok for the 
partition of the royal power, and on the elder king’s death, Saliv&*> 

* SttiUmenl Reportf 20. 

9 Arekatologieal Report$t V., 20. 

• III., 221. 
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HttiiA became undisputed Bfija of India. Later in life he conquered 
the Panjab and died and was buried at Sialkot.’^ This tradition of 
serpent origin is perpetuated in the tribal tradition that no snake 
has or ever can destroy one of the family. They seem to take no 
precautions against the bite^ except hanging a vessel of water over 
the head of the sufferer, with a small tube in the bottom, from which 
the water is poured on his head as long as he can bear it. ** ^ The 
cobra is in fact the tribal totem. 

6. The Farrukhabad story is that the emigrants from Dundiya 
Other Settlemeiite of Khcra were led by two brothers, Hansrfij and 

the Bail. Bachraj, that they wem first subject to the 

aboriginal Bhy&rs, but finally turned against them and established 
themselves in Sakatpur and Saurikh, and also in a few villages across 
the Isan Nadi. * In Budaun there are two sub-divisions, Chaudhari 
and B&d, so called from the two sons of their traditional leader, Dalip 
Sinh, of Baiswlra. They dated their immigration in Basti only five 
or six generations before Dr. Buchanan wrote. ^ In Gorakhpur 
some call themselves Nagbansi, and say that they are sprung from 
the nose of the mythical cow, K&mdhenu, which belonged to the 
Kishi Vasishtha. The Gh&zlpur branch claim descent from Baghel 
Bae, who came from Baiswira fifteen generations ago, and colonized 
the jungle.* Their emigration into Bohilkhand is not placed 
earlier than the time of Akbar. 

7. Numerous castes in the Faiz&bad and Gouda Districts, such 
Sab-dirinoni of the the Gaudhariyas, the Naipuriyas, the 

Barwars, and the Chahus, claim to have been 
originally Bais, while the equal lengths of their pedigrees show that 
they were established in these districts at about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. There ai*e, besides, numerous families of small 
landowners in the east of Bid Bai*eli, who call themselves Bharadih 
Bais, and whose want of any tradition of emigration and peculiar 
religion distinguish them from Uie pure Bais of the west. Another 
division is that of Bhftariya and Bahariya or the outer and ** the 
inner Bais.^ '' The Brahmans of Sultanpur relate that Tilok Chand 
in his old age, like another king of distinguished wisdom, supported 

> SUeman, Journey through Oudh, I., 261. 

3 SeUtement Report, 12. 

3 Eaetem India, II., 880. 

4 Oldhnm, Ifomo. 65. 

4 Oudh Qaeiiteer, III, 927. 
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the prodigious responsibility of an estaUishmeat of tbme handred 
wives, and became the father of a family countless as the sands of 
the sea. The Princesses of Biwa and Mainpuri, to whom he had 
originally been married, disgusted by an association in which the 
dignity of castes had not been respected, fled from his castle and 
gave rise to a distinction between the Bais from within (Bhttariya) 
and the Bais from without (B4hariya) ; those from without bang 
the offspring of pure Ba jput blood, wUle those from within were of 
contaminated lineage, and occupied a doubtful position in the castes 
system. But the most important distinction is between tiie 
Tilokchandi Bais or the descendants of Tilok Chand, and Hath Bais, 
or'' wooden^' Bais. Of these Colonel MacAndrew wi'ites ^ "These 
call themselves Tilokchandi Bais to distinguish them from the Kath 
Bais, who are supposed to be the offspring of the real Bais by 
women of inferior caste. The Tilokchandi Bais will neither eat nor 
intermarry with them. An instance of this was exemplified the 
other day when the proposal was made that the Bais should erect 
a bridge over the Sai at Bi^ Bareli. The Tilokchandis proposed 
that the Kath Bais should subscribe. The latter at once expressed their 
willingness to do so, provided the Tilokchandis would acknowledge 
them to be Bais by eating with them. Nothing more was heard of 
the proposal that they should subscribe. The Tilokchandi Bais 
according to Sir H. M. Elliot, * are sub-divided into four clans, 
Rao, Rswat, Naihatha, and Sainbansi, all of whom profess to derive 
their rights from the Oautam Raja of Argal. He says that beside 
the Tilokchandi, there are said to be no less than three hundred and 
sixty sub-divisions of the Bais, the descendants of as many wives of 
SSlivahana. Among these the most noted are the Tilsari, Chak 
Bais, N^wag, Bhanwag, Bach, Parsariya, Patsariya, Bijhoniya, 
Bhatkariya, Chanamiya, or Gargbans, but it may be doubted if 
these arc really Bais. 

8. There is nothing peculiar about the religion of the Bais except 
religion and Bocial tribal worship of the snake, and their re- 

•tandiog. verence for a clan goddess, Mathotd, who is 

worshipped at the Mathotepur fair, in the Sitapur District. She t>e- 
came a Sati at the death of her consort. The ordinaiy Jlais give their 
daughters in marriage, amongst others, to the Sengar, Hliadauriya, 


1 itAi Bareli SeUtement Report, 8, 
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vChauhftn^ Kachhwftha, Oautam^ Fsrih&r^ DikMt and Oaharwdr 
B&jpttts, and receive daughters in marriage from the Baniphar, 
Janw&r, Khi<diar, Baghubansi^ Baikwftr, Karchauli, and Gahlot. 
The Tilokchandi Bais ally themselTes only with septs of the bluest 
blood. The Bais in Faizilb&d take brides from the Bachgoti^ Bhild 
Sult^n^ Kalhansy, and Kinhpuriya septs^ and they give their daughters 
to the Gaharw&r, Bisen^ Sombansi, Bhadauriya, Chauhin^ and 
Kachhw&ha septs. In Ballia thqr take wives from the Ujjaini, Hai* 
hobans^ Kinwir^ Nikumbh^ Sengar, Kausik, Baghubansi, Sdraj- 
bansi, Bhrigubansi^ Barhauliya, Gaharw&r^ Gautam^ K&kan^ Don- 
wAr^ JAdon^ Kachhwaha^ ChauhAn, Bisen^ NAgbansi^ SakarwAr, 
Baghel, Sombansi, Udmatiya^ Solankhi, Chandel^ ParihAr^ and 
give brides to the Simct^ BAjkumAr^ Drigbansi, Maunas^ KachhwAha, 
and^ in rare cases^ to the Ujjaini. Their gotra is BhAradwaja. 


DiUfibntioH of ikt Bais Rdjputs according to (he Census of 1891, 
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Distiict. 

Hindus. 

MobaipaaAsas. 

Total. 

Suh^Dpur • • • • 

6,447 

2,614 

8.961 

Fartibgftrh • • • • 

8.889 

560 

8399 

Blrabanki • . . • 

12.171 

1.254 

18.426 

Totil 

274,464 

26.571 

801,026 


fiai8War«~A tribe found in the hill country of Mirzapur, whose 
origin is doubtful. Their own account is that they are Rajputs ol 
the famous Bais stock of Dundiya Khera/ and that two brothers 
being condemned to death by the B£ ja escaped into Riwa, where 
the Rija gave them estates. For the last eight or nine generations 
they have been migrating into Mirzapur. They admit that they 
are now endogamous, and have no connection with Baiswara. Their 
tribal worship is conducted at a temple of Bhawani, in Bai'di, the 
south eastern division of Riwa abutting on Mirzapur. It is very 
doubtful if they have really any Rajput blood. In appearance they 
are dark, and have much of the characteristic look of the Dravidian 
races by whom they are surrounded. 

2. Besides this, their sub-divisions, some of which are totemistic, 
_ , point to a non-Aryan origin. The Khandit 

take their name from the sword (Kkand^t), 
which they hold in great respect. The Bansit respect the bamboo 
from which they say the ancestor of this sept was produced. 
These, they say, are the two original septs, out of which the remaining 
five liave been derived. The Chaudharis are said to be the offspring 
of a connection between a Kurmi man and a Baiswar woman. The 
Bannait say they are so called because they were residents in the 
forest. The remaining three septs — Rautiha, Sohagpuriha, and 
Piparaha — are said to take their nameb from three villages in which 
they settled in Bundelkhand, Revati, Sohagpur, and Pipara. The 
Khandit is the most respectable sept, and the others by the rule of 
hypergamy pay to get wives from them. The septs are exogamous in 
theoiy , but apparently the rule is not certain. When one daughter has 
been married into a family other daughters are, if possible, married 
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into ^ same family, bat tins is not the case with sons* The tribal 
council (jmneidyal) is presided over by a headman {muHo)^ who is 
of the Khandit sept* 'X’iie offence of adulteiy is dealt with much less 
severely than that of eating with another caste. The tribal punish* 
ments are to give seven recitations of parts of the Bhagavata, to bathe 
in the Ganges, or to undertake a pilgrimage to Benares, Prayig, or 
Mathui'a. Polygamy is allowed, but monogamy is the rule. The 
head wife alone joins in family worship. Concubinage and polyandry 
are prohibited. The marriage age for boys or girls is ten or twelve. 
There is no purchasing of brides, but her relations have to give a 
dowry, and it is considered discreditable not to provide this to a suit- 
able amount. Adultery in husband or wife, and eating or smoking 
with a strange caste, are grounds for divorce. A divorced woman 
cannot re-marry. Widow marriage in the aagdi form is allowed* 
The only ceremony is that with a recitation of the Satya NarAyana 
the clothes of the pair arc knotted together in the presence of the 
clansmen. Widow marriage outside the family is allowed only if 
the levir does not claim his sister-in-law under the usual restrictions. 
Adoption and succession are recognized under the usual local rules 
of Hindu law. 

8. The mother after birth is attended for six days by the Chamfiin 
^ midwife, and then for six days by the barber's 

nies, Birth and Mar- wife. On the twelfth day the usual ceremony 
of purification is performed. The husband is 
debarred from cohabitation with his wife for six months after birth. 
When the child is able to walk, the ear-boring ceremony is performed, 
and after that the child mus t eat according to caste rules. Marriages 
are arranged by the family priest (purohit) and barber. When the 
proposal is accepted the envoys get a feast in the house of 

the bi'ide. The betrothal is confirmed by the ceremony of marking 
the forehead of the bridegroom by the father or one of the 
male relatives of the bride. Next day her envoys (MadaAru) after 
bring entertained return home. Five days before the wedding is 
the ma^maagar, which is perfoimed in the usual way,^ except that 
after worshipping the drum of the Chamar, which is carried in the 
women's prooession, Yjy marking it with red lead, the earth is dug by 
the oldest woman in the family, and carried by her and placed in the 
marriage shed* In the centre of the shed is fixed a branch of the sacred 
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eoHon tm (#Ma/)i and imr it the holy water veeed (Msa) ie plaoed 
an a motmd formed of the saered earth. The usual anointing of bride 
and bridegroom^ which is started by the Pandit, follows. A day 
before the wedding is the nantri pi^ja. In a special room some 
lumps of oowdung are fixed on the wall, and in them some blades of 
the dM grass, mango leaves, and a bit of yellow cloth are fastened. 
On these the bridegroom pours a little butter, and then the worship 
of the sword (idaray) is done. A relative of tiie bride holds the 
sword in both his hands, and tile bridegroom's mother marks it with 
a mixture of ground rice and turmeric. Then an earthen pot full 
of sesamum grain is broken with the handle of the sword, and 
the grain scattered : an emblem, it is said, of the manner in which 
the enemies of the bridegroom who may dare to interfere with his 
marriage are to be scattered abroad. The sword is then placed in 
the middle of the marriage shed, an obvious survival of marriage by 
capture. After this a goat is sacrificed to the sword. In the even- 
ing there is a general feast known as bhatwdn. This consists of 
rice and pulse, and must include cakes made of the utad pulse (dara). 
Before the bridegroom starts for the bride's house he is bathed 
by the barber, and the water thus used is collected in a vessel and 
taken to the bride's house, where it is mixed with that in which the 
bride is bathed. As the bridegroom starts his mother does the usual 
wave ceremony {paracbAan) over him. At the bride's village they 
are met by her friends, led by the barber, who brings a yellow cloth, 
which he lays on the roof of the bridegroom's litter. At the bride's 
door the bridegroom sits in a square and worships Gauri and 
Ganesa, which concluded, his future father-in-law marks his fore- 
head ivith curds and rice. After this, food (ialewa) is sent from 
the bride's house for the bridegroom and the boys with him, and in 
return his father sends five articles of jewellery for the bride, and a 
sheet {sdfi) for her and her mother. With this is sent the water 
in which the bridegroom has been bathed. The bride is bathed in 
this and dressed in the sheet and jewels. The bridegroom then 
comes to the marriage shed, where his father-in-law washes his 
feet, and seats him in the square [ekauk) on his left hand, 

while the bride sits on her father's right hand. The pair then 

worship tiie housdiold gods, of whom images are made in dough, 
and both mark the water jar and the branch of the cotton 

tree with red lead. Their clothes ain knotted together, and 
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& 0 y do tbe vami five revolutionB round the ootton iree^ while 
the bridegrooin holds e winnowing fsn into whioh the 
bide’s brother poors a little parched rice each time ae they go 
round. The bride sprinkles this grain on the ground out of 
the fan^ and both retire into the retiring room star), the 
walls of whioh are decorated. There his mother-in-law takes oC 
the bridegroom^s crown (lessr) and gives him a present. Next 
day follows the eonfarreaHo ceremony {kkiehari)^ which is done in 
the usual way. Next day the bridegroom takes home his bride, 
but before he starts his father goes and shakes down one of the 
poles of the marriage shed, for which he gets a present (wdsf# 
hiW). On the fourth day after they return the ceremony enda 
by the faarberis wife taking the sacred jar {haUa) and the festoons 
[handanvtdf) of the marriage shed, and throwing them into a neigh- 
bouring stream. On their return husband and wife offer a burnt 
sacrifice {homo) to the local gods {dik). 

4. The dead are cremated in the standard Hindu form. After 
the cremation all the mourners touch fire with 
Death. eight parts of their bodies, and sit for 

an hour in silence with the chief mourner. Next morning the chief 
mourner goes to the pyre, collects the ashes, and throws them into an 
adjoining stream. They set up an earthen vessel on a pipal tree 
through which water drops for the refreshment of the thirsty spirit. 
While in the state of impurity, the chief mourner is armed with a 
stick, pointed with iron, to enable him to keep off ghosts. Every day 
he lays out food for the ghost along the road to the cremation ground. 
On the tenth day he offers lumps of rice and milk, which he throws 
into a tank, and all the mourners shave. On the eleventh day the 
Mah&pitra receives all the personal effects of the dead man, which 
he is supposed to pass on to the deceased in the land of the dead. 
On the twelfth day the chief mourner offers sixteen balls {pinda) to 
ancestors, and returning, feasts the Mahipitm and gives him a 
cow and a loin cloth. On the thirteenth day Br&hmans are fed. 
During the fortnight {piirUpak^ha)^ sacred to the manes, in the 
month of Kuftr, the ground under the eaves of the house is plastered, 
and some water and a tooth brush stick is left out ; and 
rice are scattered about for the use of the dead visitors. On the 
fifteenth day of Kuir Brihmans are feasted. 

6. Th^ principally worship Devi through Bzfihmans* The 
local gods (dik) thqr worship through the 
Baiga with sacrifices of pigs and goats. 


BaUgioa. 
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6. Their superstitione are similar to those of the surrounding 

castes. They swear hy touching their sotts^ 
Sapem itionA hea<ls, tho feet of a Brahman^ the tail of a 

cow, or by standing in running water. They believe in the Evil- 
eye, which is obviated by an Ojha blowing on some dust, and 
sprinkling it over the |)er£on attacked, and repeating appropriate 
spells (manffi/), 

7. Very few drink liquor : none cat beef or pork. They will not 

touch the wife of a younijer brother or the 
wife of an elder brother-in-law. They will 
not eat tho flesh of the lizard, alligator, snake, jackal, or rat. The 
women eat separate from the men. 

8. They rank as respectable high caste Hindus. They are 

either landholdci's or tenants with occupancy 
rights. They dress and wear ornaments like 
ordinaiy Riijputs, and among tlic low tribes ai’ound them their 
claim to that rai^k is generally accepted. 

Bajgi,*— A trilie of musicians found in the lower ranges of the 
Hills. They arc possibly akin to the Nats, The name of the tribe 
is derived from Hindi b'fjdna, ‘‘to play a musical instrument.” In 
Dehra Dun they consider themselves indigenous to the district. 

2. Tliey have several exogamous ^otrat, and arc not allowed to 
many in their own gotra, or in the family 
of the maternal uncle, until at least two 
generations have passed since the last connection by marriage. A 
man may have as many wives as he can suppoj t. AVidows of the 
triljc may Ijo married in the kardo form. Marriages take place 
when the parties attain the age of puljerty. The parents and 
guardians of thel)oy have to pay a bride price which varies from 
forty to fifty rupees, and the price rises according to the youth 
and lx;auty of the bride. If a marriage is annulled after consum- 
mation, and she marries another man she has to repay the bride 
price, or as much of it as the tribal council award as compensation 
to the first hus)>and. Children by a kardo marriage rank equally 
for inheritance with the offspring of a regular marriage. It has 
l>een asserted that the mlc of the levirate is so far relaxed that the 
widow can be claimed by tlie elder as well as by tlie younger brother 


Marriage mlos. 


* Thin aeooQttt it bated on a tet of notes prepared by the Deputy Inspector of 
Soboult, Dobm Don* 
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of her late hnsbaikd ; but this assertion is in such direct opposition 
to the practice current among allied tribes that it is probably in- 
correct. 

3. Them are no ceremonies during pregnancy. The women act 

as midwives to their own people as well as 
to other castes ; and they have no custom of 
adoption, initiation, or betrothal. 

4. The marriage ceremonies are of the most simple type. The 

boy^s father pays the bride price, and forth- 
Harrisge. takes the g^rl home ; and the marriage is 

mcognised when a few of the clansmen have been fed. 

6. Persons who die of cholera, small- pox, or snake-bite, are 
buried, because they are supposed to be 
Death. under the direct influence of the deities who 

rule these diseases, and no purification by fire is necessary. Per- 
sons who die a natui*al death in other ways are cremated. They 
do not use a regular pyre, but make a thatch of bamboos, and under 
it light some wood ; when the fire is well alight they put on it the 
body, covered with a white cloth, and let it burn. Th^ have no 
special cremation places, but consume the corpse wherever it is 
most convenient, and pay no regard to the ashes, wliich are kft 
on the site of the cremation. 

6, Women remain impure after childbirth tor seven days, and 

the pei'son who sets fire to the pyr© for three 
Impurity. ^ ^ woman has not given 

birth to a child she is considered impure during her menses ; but 
once she is a mother her menstruation is disregarded, and she is 
not kept apart or prevented from doing her ordinary house work. 

7. BSjgis consider themselves to be Hindus. They chiefly 

reverence Devi, and her worship is carried 
Eeiigion. ^ subscription with which goats, 

rams, and spirits are bought and used in sacrifice. A little 
of the blood and spirits is poured upon the ground, and Ae rest 
is consumed by the worshippers. They have no priests or 
temples, but each household has a shelf, on which is placed a 
trident {tristll) with an iron lamp and an earthenwar6 vessel 
containing some beads, which represent the goddess. These 
articles serve as a representation of NIga Raja, the wipeiit 
godling, who is regarded as their tribal deity, Naga Raja ^ is a 
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most powerful godling, mA, unless he is propitiftted, brin^^ misfar^ 
tune, disease^ and death. The special offering to NIga Itija . and 
Devi is a goat, while Nar Sinh Deo is worshipped with the sacrifice 
of fowl. Any adult member of the tribe may make these offerings. 

8. They have only two festivals, the NaurStm and the Basant 
F ti'vals Panchami. Some of them regard Makar-ki* 

Sankrint, or the passage of the sun into the 
Mgn of Capricomus, a holiday. On these days they eat meat and 
drink spirits* Of ancestor worship they know little ; but they are, 
like similar races, in great dread of the spirits of the departed, 
and do not care to say much about them. Like the Dorns of Dehra 
Dfin, they keep in their houses, as a sort of household guardian, 
some rude wooden images representing the fivePandavas^Yudhish* 
thira, Bhtma, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahdeva. They know little of 


9. Their chief oath is on the cow ; in less serious cases they 

_ . swear on the bamboo. The violation of an 

OaUif. 

oath is believed to cause the death of the 
eldest son of the perjurer. 

10. They liave the usual beliefs characteristic of races in the 

same phase of culture regarding dreams, the 
Evil'cye, and demoniacal possession, leading to 

disease and death. 

11. Tlicy will not cat beef ; but as to any other kind of food 

they have no scruples. Men and women eat 

Social rnlec. 

apart. They will eat pakki and kaeheki from 
any one but a Dom or a Chamd.r. No other caste will eat or drink 
from their hands. 

Their occupation is singing and dancing, 
Oooapation. women, as has been said already, 

act as midwives. 


Social roles. 


Oocopation. 


B&lahar, Bulahar.^^ A. tribe found in parts of the Dufib 
and Bundelkhand. The name seems to mean crier or ^'sum- 
moner^' buldna/' to call'^). In Cawnpur thqr are also 

known as Domar or Basor, which connect them with Dorns and 
BAnsphors and Toraiha, because part of their business is to blow 
the long trumpet or cholera horn {turi^tnrai. at wed^ 

dings. Ill Cawnpur they have four exogamous septs^Suyador, 


> Mainly from notes from Pandit Baldeo Proa&d, Depnty Collector, Cawnpur. 
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Lairngfaui^ Kndlnha, and Banha— of tiie meaning aHbieh Qaef 
can pvc no explanation. 

The Cengas returns record 85 sections. Many of these are 
taken from well-known tribes, such as Baghel, Bais, B&hman Oaur, 
Chamar Gaur, Ehatik ; othei's are of local origin, like Ab&dpura, 
Baksariyi^ Indauriya^ Purabiya. Curiously enough they do not 
seem to have retained the distinctively totemistic sections of the 
Dems, B&nsphors, and Basors. 

2, Besides the rule tliat a man cannot marry within his sept 

Uarrlags roles cannot marry in a family which is known 

* to be descended from the same parents as 

his own, or which can be traced to a common ancestor. He cannot 
marry in the family of his maternal uncle or of his father's sister. 
He cannot marry two sisters at the same time, but he can marry the 
younger sister of his deceased wife. 


Msnisgs. 


3. Their traditions show cleai'Iy that they are a branch of the 

great Dorn tribe, and they refer their origin 
to Sfipa Bhagat, who, in Bengal, is regarded 
mere as the Guru than the progenitor of the Dorns. 

4. Marriage is both infant and adult. Sexual license before 

marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated. 
Manisgt. Polyandry is repudiated ; polygamy without 
any condition or limit is allowed. They marry by the ordinaiy low 
caste form. Widows are married by the form known as Dola or 
Diarauna. The levirate, on the usual conditions, is recognised ; but 
it is not compulsory on the widow to marry the youngei' brother of her 
late husband. At the Dola marriage the binding part of the cere- 
mony is the feast to the brethren. A woman can be turned out of 
the house for infidelity, and this is the only form of divorce. A 
divorced woman can marry again like a widow. 

6. Th^ are not initiated into any sect, but are commonly 
classed as Siktas, Their tribal godling is 
Beligion* Jakhfidya, to whom pigs are offered on a 

Monday, On Monday and Friday goats are sacrificed^ to Devi. 
There appears to be no worship special to women and children. 

0, Some of them bury and some burn the dead. The corpse 
is bulled with the feet to the south. When 

DwtbommnuM. jg perfonned the ashes are thrown 
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into some river. Tficy have no particular ceremony to appeaae 
the epirits of the dead. Some of them do the ordinary wdUha. 

7. Their occupation is to act as village messengers {for^U), 
They blow the long trumpet at marriages 
and festivals. Some make bamboo baskets ; 

some are pure village menials, and work in consideration of receiving 
a small patch of rent-free land. 

8. They eat meat and drink spirits. Thqr practically eat 
anything, even the leavings of other people. 
They will eat kaekchi only with their own 

castes ; they take palhi from sweepers. No other caste will touch 
anything from their hands. 


Sociftl rnUHi. 


Distribution of Baldkars aeeordiug to the Census of 1691. 


Matbara 


• • . 

. 509 

Cawnpar 

• 

• • 

. 1,428 

Hanitrpur 

. 

. • 

. 105 

Jdlean 

• 

Tot AX 

. 317 

. 2,359 


BadUi BalahiV —A tribe of weavers and labourers in the Central 
Duib. They have no exogamous or endogamous divisions. They 
marry only in their own caste, but not in the ffotra of their mother 
or grandmother. They can marry two sisters. There is no pro- 
bibition of marriage based on social position, occupation, or sectarial 
belief. They say themselves that they are the descendants of Pan- 
w4r B&jputs, and that their original home is Kota Bundi and 
Bikftner. They are settled and not nomadic. They do not admit 
outsiders into the caste. Marriage is both infant and adult, and sexua] 
license both before and after marriage is not tolerated. Polyandry 
is pre^bited, and polygamy to the extent of two wives is allowed. 

The marriage is celebrated in the usual way, and the binding 
part of it is the seven perambulations 
{bianwaf) .round the Bacred fire. A Biiahman 
priest officiates. Marriage under the form known as Dharaieka is 
also permitted. This is the form used in widow marriage. The 
widow can, if she please, live with the younger brother of her late 
husband ; but she can, if she chooses, marry an outsider to the family, 
and her right of choice is fully recognized. A woman can be expelled 


* Pr^ared from notes by Muathi Atm* Biui, Heed Master, High School, 
Mathurm. 
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for infidelity, and she hu the right of appeal to the tribid eoanril. 
Snch a divoteed woman can many again by the Dlaraieia fonn. 

8. They are Hindus of the Vaishnava sect, and thrir Whiyf god 
E«ligi<m. “ Bhagwin. Thqr worship Hannmftn every 
Tuesday and Saturday, and Devi in the 
months of Chait and Kuar. Z&hir Ptr is venerated on the ninth 
of the first half of BhSdon. The offerings consist of flowers, 
sweetmeats, fruits, eto^ and after presentation they are 
by the worshippers. They employ Brihmans as priests who do not 
incur any social discredit by serving them. 

4. The dead are cremated. Poor people leave the ashes at the 

liiq.osJafthedead. wealthier people send them to the 

Ganges. They perform the nsoal 
srdddAa in the month of KuSr. 

Oconpation. Weaving is their main occupation, but 

some of them work as masons and day- 

labourers. 


6. They eat pork and flesh of cloven-footed animals, exoejit 

Social rules drink spirits. They will not 

eat the flesh of monkeys, fish, fowls, crocodiles, 
lizai'ds, snakes, rats or other vermin, or the leavings of other peq>le. 
The lowest well known caste with which the caste will eat paJkki is 
the N&i. They eat kachehi cooked by K&yasths, Gfijars or Ahirs. 

Bam-Margi. — (Sans. Vdma-mdrgi, 'Hhe left hand path'')*” 
I'he notorious left hand or Sdkti sect, which presents one of the 
most degraded forms of modem Hinduism. On these Sir Monier 
Williams ^ writes : — It can scarcely be doubted that Siktism is 
Hinduism arrived at its worst and most corrupt stage of develop- 
ment. To follow out the whole process of evolution would not be 
easy. Sufiice it to say that just as Hinduism resolved itself into 
two great systems, Saivism and Vaishnavism, so the adherents of 
these two systems respectively separated into two great classes. The 
first are now called followers of the right hand path " (1)ah$kina* 
mdrgu). These make the Puranas their real Veda (Nigama)^ 
and are devoted to either Siva or Vishnu in their double nature 
as male and female. But th^ do not display undue preference for 
the female or left-hand side of the deity ; nor are they addicted to 
mystic or secret rites. The second class are called followers 


> Bfahmani$m and Hindniam, tSS. 
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dF tile path^^ Theee make tiie Tanitas 

tiieir peeoSar Veda (Agama)^ tracing hack their dootrinee to tiie 
ganla. Upaniduidi which is held to be the original authority for thmr 
efnnione^ whence their system is called Kaula as well as S&kta^ and 
they call themselves Eaulikas. 

2. "And it is these left-hand worshippers who^ I repeat^ devote 
Aemsdves to the exclusive worship of the female side of Siva and 
Vidmu ; that is the goddess Durga or K&li (Amba Devi) rather 
tiiaa to Siva ; to Btdha rather than to Krishna ; to Sita rather than 
to BAma; but above all to Amba or Devi^ the mother goddess^ some- 
times confounded with Siva^s consort, but rather, in her more 
comprehensive character, the great power {Sakii) of Nature, the 
one mother of the Universe {Jaganmdia^ Jagadamha) the mighty 
mysterious force, whose function is to direct and control two quite 
distinct operations ; namely, first, the working of the natural appe- 
tites and passions, whether for the support of the body by eating 
and drinking, or for the propagation of living organisms through 
sexual oohaUtation j secondly, the acquisition of supernatural 
boulties {Siddni), whether tor man^s own individual exaltation or 
for the annihilation of his opponents. 

The sect devotes itself to what are technically known as the five 
Ms. which are named in the verse,— 

Madgam cha minam eha mudrd maUhuj^ mewa eha s 

Hid pdnek makdruMpur mokihadd hi guge yugn, 

"Wine, fish, flesh, enjoyment and cohabitation — these are 
the givers of salvation in every age.^^ For each of these there is a 
slang or technical term. Thus wine is Uriha or " pilgrimage ; 
flesh, 9Mdki or " pure ; '' fiBh,p«6^fa or " flowers ; mudrQ is ehatur- 
iki or " fourth ; and cohabitation, panckami or " fifth.^^ Their 
principal form of worship is known as Bhairavi chakra or " the 
wheel of Bhairava and they assert that whoever takes pai-t in it 
becomes for the time a Brahman. A jug of spirits is placed within 
the figure of a triangle or quadrangle, and worshipped with the 
mamtraj Brakm skapam himocka O wine ! thou art free from 

the curse of Brahma.’^ Again the secret form of the ritual consists 
in the worship of a naked woman, and similarly, a naked man is 
wonhipped by the women. A vessel is filled with water and a large 
dish with meat, and the leader, the wine cup in his hand, says, Bkai- 
rMpok^m Sivokam, " 1 am Bhairava and Siva.'' He drinks first, and 
all the congregation does the same. A man and woman stand 
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naked with swords in Hmt hands, and are worshipped. The pair 
are supposed to represent Devi and Mahideva. Then follows indie* 
criminate license, and the subsequent ritual takes even more disgust* 
ing forms. To free themselves from the risk of subsequent trans* 
migiation, th^ perform a particular charm which consists 

in placing bottles of liquor at separate places in the house and 
drinking till intoxication results. The manlra of initiation is said to be 
Dam Durpe ua/iiaif or Bham Bhaitavdya nantak^ salute Durga* 
I salute Bhairava. In Bengal they also use the mystic formula 
Htin^ Srin^ Klin, Another of their mystic formulas is Hram^ 
trim, irum, hagala muKhai phai tiodka, or Hum phat iwdha. The 
charm to kill an enemy is to make an image of flour or earth and 
stick razors into the breast, navel and throat, with pegs in the eyes, 
hands and feet. Then they make an image of Bhairava or Durga, 
holding a three-pronged fork (trhdl) in the hand, and place it so 
close to the image of the person to whom evil is intended that the 
fork pierces its breast. A Are sacrifice is made with meat and a 
charm recited, which runs — Kill, kill ; estrange, and make him 
hated of all ; make him subservient to my will j devour him, con* 
sume him, break him, destroy him ; make my enemies obey me/^ At 
one time they were supposed to make human sacrifices to KAli, and 
the records of our Criminal Couits show that such practices have not 
entirely ceased. In this they are closely connected with the Agho* 
ris, who eat human flesh. One division of them the Choli-mArgi, make 
the women place their boddices (choh) in a jar, and thus allot them 
by chance to the male worehippers. Of another, the BtjmArgi, the 
bestiality of the ritual defies description. 

3, There seems, unhappily, reason to believe that this brutal form 
of so-called worship is spreading in Upper India under the example of 
Bengali immigrants, who have introduced it from its head-quarters 
in Bengal. At the last census, 1,576 persons avowed themselves 
worshippeins of the left-hand path. 

Banaphar. — A famous sept of Yadubansi Rijputs confined 
almost entirely to the Bundelkhand country now included in the Alla* 
habAd and Benares Divisions. According to their own aeepunt thqr 
derive their name from their ancestor, a certain Bishi who used to 
live on the wild fruits of the jungle {panaphala). Their original 
settlement is said to have been Orai and Chausa, in the Jalaun Dis* 
trict. The story of their emigration to Mahoba is thus told 
Two men of the tribe once went into the forest to hunt ; their 
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namee were Jaear and Sorhar. They oame upon two bnffaloB fight- 
ing, and as they watched the combat two Alur girls came up, ai^ 
by main force sepaiated the furious animals. The Th&kurs were so 
pleased with the bravery and strength of the girls that they took 
them to wife. Their sons were the famous Alha and Udal, whose 
adventures form the subject of the gi*eat Bundelkhand epic. They 
are the heroes of the famous war between the Chandels and Chau- 
hins. In the course of this campaign the Chauh&n chieftain, Pri- 
thivi Bija, conquered the King of Mahoba, Paramarddi Deva, or 
Parmal, as he is &miliarly called by the bard Chand, and the later 
annalists at a battle at Sirswagarh, on the Pahoj, or at Bairagarh 
near Orai.^ The names of the Ahir girls, their mothers, are said to 
have been Devala and Brahma. When the Baja found that his men 
had contracted a low marriage with Ahtrins they were turned out 
of caste, and took service with Parmal of Mahoba.* At that time 
Mahoba was beseiged by the hosts of the Bija of Jambudwipa, one 
of the seven islands or continents of which the world is made up, 
having Mount Meru for its centre and including Bharata-varsha 
or India. The Banftphar heroes drove back the enemy, and were 
rewarded by the gift of an estate known as the Daspurwa, or ten 
hamlets. Subsequently two other Banftphar soldiers of fortune, 
RSma Sinh and Dhana Sink, came to Benares from Chausa and 
took service with Band&l, the Baja of Benares. Th^ rose in his 
favour, and by and by proposed to him to attack and expel the 
Bhar Bd.ja of Kantit, in the Mirzapur District. For this purpose 
they invited some of their relations and made them take service 
with the Bhar Ra ja. According to the stock legend which explains 
the conquest of the Aborigines by the Aryan invaders, they drugged 
the liquor of the Bhars and overcame them while sunk in diunken 
sleep. Thus Bdja Band&l acquired the territories of the Bhars. 
Bandil conferred on the Ban&pbar warriors the villages of Bajpur 
and Haiihaipur. Dinu Sinh succeeded Bandil, and held Dhana 
Sinh in high favour. One day the Bija was at his devotions and 
a kite dropped a morsel of flesh on him, whereupon Dhana Sinh 
lulled it with his arrow. This so pleased the Baja that he conferred 
more estates upon him. These have been gradually lost until the 


* For this esmpaifn toe Oanninghom. Arehmoloffical Reporta, IT., 455, Oaaetteer, 
K. W. P., I., 160 

* Hie oonneotioB between the Ben&phen end Ahire is one of many ineteaoes 
whieh iUnetrete the mixed origin of many of the BAjpnt eepte. 
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now hold a r&ry ixicoiisidarable landed property in the Benares 
Division. 

2. The Ban&phars hold only a moderately respectable rank^ 
among BAjpnts. In JTilann they wilh it is said, taloe brides by 
the dola form from all Ibe poor Bi jpnts of the District, and receive 
the bride price. They marry their sons to the girls of tiie Bais^ 
Oautam, Dikhit, and Bisen septs. In Hamfrpnr they profess to 
belong to the Kasyapa potra, and give brides to the Oantam, Dikhit 
Bais, and Chandel, while they take wives from the Nandw&ni, Bih* 
man Ganr, and Bais. In Bdnda they give brides to the Dikhit, 
Oautam, Gaur, and Kachhwiha ; and take girls of the Panw&r 
Bais, Dikhit, and Sombansi septs. 


Distribution of ike Bandphar Rdjputa aeeording to the 
Census of 189 h 


District. 

Number. 

1 District. 

Number. 

Mathura 

• 

8 

JMaan 




723 

FarrukMb&d 


3 

Lalitpur 




69 

Mainpuri 


15 

Benares 




1,447 

Stah . • 

• 

1 

Mirzapur 




191 

81)&hjah4upur 

• 

86 

Gh^zipur 




620 

Pilibldt • . 

f 

8 

Ballia • 




478 

Cawnpur 


123 

Azamgarh 



• 

36 

B&uda . • 


610 

Lucknow 



• 

1 

Hamirpur 


828 

£44 Bareli 



• 

8 

Allab&bftl . 

« 

340 






Jb&nsi . 

s 

34 


Tom 

s 

5,46C 


Banarwar» Bandarwar*-*A sub-caste of Banyas found princi- 
pally in the Benares Division. They have thirty-six sections, ^hich are 
thus given in Mirzapnr — M&lhan, Soihiy&n, Sanbhany^ Abakahon, 
Bupiya, Katariya, Patsariya, Thagwariya, Manihariya, Narihiy% 
Nakthariya, Khatwatiya^ Khelaniya, Burbak, Manipariya^ Jhatwa- 
tiya, Purwai’, Deriya, Puriya, Kalyaniya, Dh&ngar, Sonmukhiyaii 
Chaudhariya, Sethiy&n, Bairah, Naiphiriya, Katholiya, Beriya 
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EabriyB, Badana, Kasauliya, Lohkhariya^ PaiicUatiy% Bheiik^ 
Bajljy Motariyi^ and lastly those who have no knowledge of their 
gaira call th^selves Akftsb Bhinwari. These sections many 
indiscriminately. They are often initiated into the Bftmanandi sect 
of Vaishnavas. To the East they worship, as a sort of fetish 
(apparently from some fancied connection of name), the bandi 
or chain worn by women on the forehead. To this on the day 
of the Ndgpanchami they offer prayers, cakes [pdri), usnally 
one hundred and eight . in number, and garlands of flowers. 
They worship Mah&bir and the P&nchonpir in the usual way. Their 
priests are Tiwftii Br&hmans who are said to serve the royal &mily 
of Biwa. They make their living as brokers, and by selling brass 
vessels, cloth, money-changing and similar mercantile business. 
Those who live towai*ds the North eat meat, but the others do not. 
Drinking is prohibited. They eat pakH cooked by Brihmans 
Kshatriyas and Yaisyas. They will eat kacheki cooked only by 
members of their own sub-caste. Some Br&hmans, and Kshatriyas 
will eat pahki cooked by them. Kah&rs and Nais will eat haehehi 
cooked by them. 

Bandhalgoti; Bandhngoti; Bandhilgoti; Baxyhilgoti.— 

A sept of Rd>jputs found principally in Sultinpui*, of whose origin 
there are at least three different accounts. First , — Their own tribal 
legend, according to which they are Sflrajbansi by origin and 
belong to the particular branch of the clan now represented by the 
R&ja of Jaypur. About nine hundred years ago Sdda Bid, a scion of 
that illustrious house, leaving his home in Narwargarh, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the holy city of Ajudhya. His route lay across the 
Amethi Pargana, in the Sultanpur District, where, near the present 
village of Ridpur, half overgrown with tangled weeds and briars, a 
shrine of Devi suddenly presented itself to his view. The Bhars 
then held sway and few vestiges remained anywhere of Hindu places 
of worship ; so the pious pilgrim, resolved to tarry a while near the 
one accident had brought him to.* Having performed his devotions, 
he lay down to rest, and in his slumbers saw a vision of the goddess 
of the fane, who disclosed to him the lofty destiny ordained for him 
and his descendants ; they were to become hereditary lords of the 
territory in which he was then a temporary sojourner. Prepared to 
further to his utmost the fulfilment of so interesting a prophecy, he 
determined henceforth to abide in his future domains, and relinquish- 
ing his uncompleted pilgrimage, entered into the service of the 
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Bbar ehieCtain* His inugie worth soon itulf ia mmf 

wskjB, mA secured his elentioxi to the post of minister. His 
master now designed, as a crowning mark of favour, to bestownpon 
bun his daughter in marriage ; but a Sdrajbans, though he might 
condescend to serve a barbarian, might not sully his by a 

mesalliance, and Sdda Bid contemptuously refused the proCerred 
honour. The Bhar chief, in offended pride, at once deprived him of 
his office and he returned to Narwargaih. But his mind was ev^ 
occupied with thoughts of the promised land ; he collected a picked 
body of followers and marched against Amethi. The Bhars were 
defeated with great slaughter, and the S&rajbans occupied their 
territory. Sdda B&d established a fort on the spot where he had 
seen the prophetic vision, and included therein the ruined riirine in 
grateful commemoration of the divine inteiposition of his fortunes 
which occurred there. After the lapse of a few generations, the 
line of Sdda Bid threatened to become extinct, for the sixth in de» 
scent remained childless in his old age. In the village of Kurmn, 
however, resided Kanak Muni, one of those saints of irreristiUe 
piety. To him M£ndh&ta Sinh poured out his tale of woe ; 
not in vain ; for, by the prayers of the saint, a son was bom to him, 
and was at first called Sutsih ; but when he was taken to be 
presented to the saint he was called Bandhu, or who is bound,'^ 
and his descendants called themselves Bandhugoti, or popularly 
Bandhalgoti.^^ ^ 

2. According to Mr. Camegy,’ however, they spiing frinn a 
Bi'Shman, Chuchu Fanrd, and a DharkSrin or Dom woman, and 
their name is connected with that of the Blnsphor Dome. Hiey 
worship as their tribal fetish the knife {bdnka) with which Dorns 
split the bamboo, and this they now call a poniard, the symbol of 
Narwar. 

3. Thirdly, Sir H. M. Elliot ’ describes them as a branch of ths 
Chauhins. 

4. On the general question of their origin Mr. Millet writes* 

'' With regard to the theory which makes their Kshatriya status of 
local development, the Bandhalgotis freely admit that one of their 
number was enlisted on the side of the Raja of Hasanpur in^fais 

1 Sulidnpur Settlement Report, 154 , 

9 Notee, 40 . 

> Bupplemental Oloseary, $v* 

4 Loc> ext, 171 , eg* 
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dispote with the Bag^els, and that in retom for aarrkwa then 
tendered a tract of land waa made OTer to him the B&ja. Again, 
while th^ describe thw former home to have been at Narwargarh, 
the town of Haeanpor wee, until the time of Hasan Khdn, that is 
just till the synchronism in tiie annals of the Bandhalgoti and the 
Bachgoti, known as Narwsl. And farther, whereas the Bandhal* 
goti derive thrir name from Bandhn, there is contiguous to Hasan- 
pur a village named Bandhu, and a slight eminence on the border of 
a tank between the two is still pointed out as the residence'of the 
Bandhalgoti servant of the B&ja. The story of the Dharkiiin 
alliance may seem to find some support in one form of the clan 
appellation ; for Banjhilgoti is a very possible corruption of Bins- 
chtulgoti (idnt, ‘'a bamboo/* ekhUna, "to pare and although the 
exact word bantehhil does not exist, a very similar oncj B&nsphor, 
shows that the bamboo-splitting industry tarnishes the basis of a 
caste distinction. The reverse of the picture is not, however, quite 
blank. Whatever the source of the Bandhalgoti traditions, it is 
carious that in cltuming kinship with the Jaypur family they should 
hit on, as the home of their ancestors, the very place it occupied 
before its removal to Jaypur ; and the strangeness of the coincidence 
is enhanced by the fact that SMa Bl.&*s pilgrimage agi'ees in date 
with the Kachhw&ha migration. ** The question of their origin must 
then remain to some extent doubtful. 

6. In Sultinpor they are reported to take brides from the 
Bilkhariya, Tashaiya, Chandauriya, Kath Bais, Bhll& Sult&n, 
Baghubansi, (Jargbansi, Bajknmlr, and Bachgoti ; and to give girls 
to the Tilokchandi Bais, Mainpuri Chauh&ns, Mahul SdrajbansiB, 
Nagar Gautams, and Bisens of Majhauli ; and that their yo/ra is 
Bandhal. In Gonda, it is said that their gotra is Vatsya, and that 
they give girls to the Fanw&r, Bisen, Simet, Baikwar, Bhadauiiya, 
Bais, Kalhans and Chauhan ; and take brides from the Sfirajbans, 
Bachgoti, Barwir, Gaharw&r, and other high caste Bajputs. 
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Distbict. 

Number. 

District. 

Number* 

Agra .... 

9 

SHapur , 

35 

Fatelipur 

115 

Kheri .... 

11 

Lalitpur . . 

6 

Faiz4b4d 

495 

Benares 

27 

Gonda . . 

407 

Gorakhpur • « . 

48 

8u1t4npur . • 

9.831 

Basil .... 

257 

Partkbgarh . 

3 

Azamgarh 

4 

B4rabanki . 

42 

Lucknow . • 

17 



Bareli • 

129 

j Total 

11,436 


Bandi. — A Bmall tribe living as drummeiB and l)ird-cateherB 
in the Himalayan Tarai. Their chief bubincss is catching birds 
for sale. They also make a living by catching birds and bringing 
them into cities where pious people, such as Jain Banyas, pay them 
to release a bird as an act of piety or as a charm to take away 
disease from a sick pcreon. In their habits and occupation they 
resemble the Baheliya. 

The Census returns record four sections, — Gaur, Mathiiriya, 
Odrain and Scrain. 


Distribution of the B^ndi according to the Census tf 


District. ^ 

Number. 

Bareilly 

106 

MoiU4bftd 

5 

Total 

110 


Bangalii Bengali.— A resident of Bengal, Yanga or Bang 
Desa. It is not quite clear whether some of these recorded in the 
census lists are not the familiar Bengali Babu who has not been 
entered in his regular caste, Brdhman, Kayasth, etc. At any rate 
there is a recognised tiibe of vagrants known as Bengali, Nau- 
muslim Bengali or Singiwdla, the. last because they use a kind of 
horn in cupping. 
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2. From tefortB from the District Superintendents of Police «t 
Sahiranpur^ Meerut, and Aligarh, it appears that these people 
wander all over the Upper Du^b and the Pan jab and Native States 
They disclaim any direct connection with Nats, Kanjars, and simi- 
lar vagrants ; but they are obviously closely rolated. Among the 
Hindu branch there appeal* to be at least thi-ee exogamous sections, 
Ne^w&la,, Teli, and Jogeli. The Census returns show 54 sections 
of the Hindu and four of the Muhammadan branch, but it is 
impossible to say how many of these belong to the vagrant Bengalis. 
The Hindu branch call themselves the descendants of one Siwai 
Bam, Rajput, who was a Bengali and elephant driver, and in the 
time of Aurangzeb learnt the ai*t of bleeding and cupping from a 
native physician or Hakim, and taught it to his descendants. The 
Muliammadan branch usually oall themselves Lodi PathSns from 
Bengal. Th<^ do not admit outsiders to their caste ; many in the 
usual form, if Muhammadans, through the Qazi, but as might 
liave been expected their religious practices are vague. The Muha- 
madans aie said never to be drcunicised, and they as well as the 
Hindus worship Devi and Zahir Pir. 

3. From Meeiiit it is reporied the Hindu branch will eat meat 
of all kinds, tlie flesh of cloven or uncloven footed animals, fowls, 
all kinds of fish and crocodiles, and the leavings of other people. 
Though this is not quite certain, it would appear that the Muham- 
madan branch generally abstain from pork. 

4. The Bengali is a loafer and vagabond, prone to commit petty 
theft, a beggar, and a rustic surgeon as far as bleeding and cup- 
ping go. In their manner of life they much resemble the MSI and 
Bediya of Bengal, and, if there is anything in the name, they aie 
possibly akin to tlieir tribes. 


Dintrihution of BeugdlU aftcofding to the Centus of 18^L 
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Distrilution vfBenffdlit MterdiM^ to the 0$n$us 


Dzstbxctb. 

Hindiie. 

Muaalmins. 

Total. 

Mathura • 

• 

• 

a 



64 

aae 

64 

Agr. 

• 

a 

a 



40 


40 

FarruklAb&d 

• 

a 

a 



6 

••• 

6 

Mainpuri . 

• 

a 

a 



e 


2 

Bareilly 

a 

• 



a 

25 


25 

Bud&an 

a 

* 



a 

... 

25 

25 

Cawnpur . 

a 


a 



31 

4 

35 

Fatehpur • 

• 


a 



16 

eaa 

16 

B&nda • 

a 

• 




4 

... 

4 

AIlahAbta . 

a 

a 

a 


a 

65 

4 

CO 

Jhkniii • 

a 

• 

a 


• 

8 

... 

8 

Benaree « 

t 

a 

a 


a 

210 

... 

219 

Mirzapur 

• 





12 

... 

12 

Gh&zipur • 

a 

• 

a 



28 

... 

28 

Gorakhpur . 

a 

a 

• 


, 

41 

... 

41 

Emnfton 

• 





15 

... 

16 

Lucknow • 

a 





61 

30 

01 

B&6 Bareli . 


a 




76 

17 

02 

Faiz&b&d . 






6 

• at 

5 

Gonda 


a 

a 



... 

16 

16 

fiultftnpur • 


a 

a 



2 

... 

2 

FarUlbgai'h . 


a 

a 



51 

' 

7 

58 




Total 


1,070 

280 

1,360 


Bangali^ Bengali.— One of the great divisions of Arahmans 
recorded as such at the last census. According to Mr. Bisley, who 
has given an elaborate account of them,* the Bengal Brilhmans 


' Trihea and Caches, I., U4, 8*iq. 

Vot. I. 
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belong to one or other of the Oanr groups, and are divided into five 
main sub-eaetes,— B&rlii, Barendra, Vaidik, Saptaaati and Madh« 
yasrani. As already stated, it ia impossible to say how many of the 
58 sections recorded in the census refer to the Brfthman branch, 
and how many to the tribe of vagrants of the same name. 


2. ** The Barhi Brahmans derive their name from the Barb, or 
fnv « V. 1 . high-lying alluvial tract on the west bank 

xJid BAriii juijUii n Bi H B* • jt ♦ a iv • mt a • < e * 

of the nver Bhagirathi. Their claim to be of 
comparatively pure Aryan descent is to some extent borne out by the 
results of anthropometric enquiries. The current tradition is that 
eai'ly in the eleventh century A. D. Adisuin or Adisvara, King of 
Bengal, finding the Br Ashmans, then settled in Bengal, too ignoi*ant 
to perform for him certain Vedic ceremonies, applied to the Baja of 
Kanauj for priests thoroughly conversant with the Baci*ed ritual of 
the Aryans. In answer to this request five BrAhmans of Kanauj 
were sent to him, Bhatta NArayana, of the Sandilya section, or 
gotra ; Daksha, of the Kasyapa gotra ; Yedagarbha or Vidagai’bha, 
of the Vatsa gotra, or, as others say, from the family of Bhrigu; 
Chandra or Chhandara, of the Savaina gotra ; and Sri Harsa of the 
BhAradvAja gotra. They brought with them their wives, their 
sacred fii-e and their sacrificial implements. It is said that Adlsura 
was at first disposed to treat them with scanty respect, but he was 
soon compelled to acknowledge his mistake, and to beg the Brah- 
mans to forgive him. He then made over to them five populous 
villages, where they lived for a year. Meanwhile the king was so 
impressed with the superhuman virtue of Bhatta Narayana, who was 
a son of Kshitisa, King of Kanauj, that he offered him several more 
villages. The Brahman, however, declined to take these as a gift, 
but bought them, as the story goes, at a low price. 


3. Although the immigrant BrAhmans brought their wives 
with them, tradition says that they contracted second marioages 
with the women of Bengal, and that their children by the latter 
were the ancestors of the Barendra BrAhmans. The Barendra, on 
the other hand, claim to represent the offspring from the original 
HindustAni wives, and allege that the BArhi Brahmans arc them- 
selves sprang from the mesalliance contracted in Bengal. 

4. By the middle of the eleventh century, when Ballal Sen, 
the second of the Sen Kings of Bengal, instituted his famous enquiiy 
into the porsonal endowments of thcRarhi BrAlimans their numl>erg 
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Beem to have momsed greatly. They are r^resented as divided into 
fifty-six headships of villages whioh were reserved for thenij 

and might not be encroached on by Br&hmans of other orders. 

5. It is interesting to tiuoe in Ballil Sen's enquiry the sur- 
vival or reassertion of the principle that the Biihmanhood of tlie 
Br&hmans depends not merely on birth but upon personal endow- 
ments. It is a question of virtue, not a question of descent. Ballal 
Sen, of course, could not go as &r as this. The time had long 
passed when a Kshatriya could transform himself into a Brahman 
by penance and self-denial. But the Sen Monarch sou^t to 
reaffirm the ancient principle, so far as was then possible, by testing 
the qualifications of each Bdrhi family for the priestly office, and 
classifying them, in the order of their virtue, according to the 
results of this examination. Thus two grades of saccidotal virtue 
were formed, the Kulin being those who had obseivid the 
entire nine counsels of perfection, and the Srotiya, who, though 
regular students of the Vedas, had lost status by inteimariying with 
families of inferior birth. The Srotiya were again divided into 
Siddha or ^ perfect,' Sadhya or * capable of attaining purity,' and 
Kashta or * difficult.' The last-named group was also called Ari 
or * enemy,' because a Kulin marrying a daughter of that group 
was disginced. " 

6. As above stated, there is a difference of opinion as to their 

origin. The sub-caste takes its name from 

The Barendra Brahmans. ^ i -n i i • 

the tract of country known as Barendra, lying 
north of the river Padma and corresponding roughly to the Districts 
of Pabna, Rajshahi, and Bogra, Of these there are three hyperga- 
mous classes ^Kulin, Suddha or ^ pui*e, ' Srotiya and Kashta, or 
bad Srotiya." Of their rules of intermarriage Mr. Bisley gives 
full details. 

7. " Concerning the origin of the Vaidik Brahmans some differ- 

ences of opinion exist. All agree in honour- 
The Vaidik BrAhmans. jjjg for their adherence to Vedic rites, 

their zeal for Vedic study, their social independence, and their rejec- 
tion of polygamy. Prom the fact that some of the most important 
settlements of the sub-caste are formed in the outlying districts of 
Orissa and Sylhet, some authorities are led to describe them as de- 
scendants of the original Brahmans of Bengal, who refused to accept 
the reforms of Ball&l Sen, and took refuge in regions beyond his 
jurisdiction. The theory that they came from Kanauj derives support 

VoL. L ^ 2 
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from Mr« Shcrring^s std^temeiit that the Kanaujiya Brfthmatis of 
Benares recognise the Vaidik as a branch of their own tribe, who 
settled in Bengal. There are two main divisions of Vaidik 
Brahmans, -^Fasch^tya or * Western,^ claiming to have come from 
Kanaiij, and Daksliinatya or ^Southern/ tracing their origin to 
the original Bengal stock. 

8. According to popular tradition, the Saptaseti BrShmans are 

Th<>Sapt.«iUBrihm«». hmired ignorant 

Brdhmans sent by Adisur to tlie Court of 
Kanauj for the purpose of learning their priestly duties. Others trace 
their origin to certain Brahmans who were exiled beyond the 
Brahmaputra liver for resisting the innovations of Balhll Sen. It 
seems to be certain tliat they are pc(mliar to Bengal, and tliat they 
cannot claim connection with any of the ten standard Brrdimanical 
tribes. They virtually admit their inferiority to the other orders of 
Brahmans. Men of education and respectability are reluctant to 
admit tliat they belong to this sub-caste, all distinctive practices are 
lieing almiuloned, and tlie entire group seems likely to be absorbed in 
the Srotiya grade of Rarhi Brahmans/^ 

9. The Madhyasreni Brahmans profess to derive their name from 
The MadhyiMroDi the fact of their original settlement Knng 

BruhmanB. District of Midnapur, lying midway 

(Madhyadesa) between Bengal and Orissa. It is conjectured that 
they may be a composite group made up of members of the Eai hi, 
Utkal, and Saptasati sub-castes, who for some reason broke off from 
their own classes, settled in an outlying district, and iit course of 
time formed a new snb-caste. 

10. Further elaborate details of the Bengal Brahmans will be 
found in Mr. Risley^s excellent account of them. 


Difitrihution of Bangdli Brdhmann according to the Census of 1891. 


District 


SftlijininpuT . 
MuzaiTAiTiagar 
Bulandiiliaht . 
Alignrh 
Mathura 
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IH9irihvti9% ef BmnffiU Brdkman§ ateorUmg lo tk* Centw if 1891 


Dtstbiot. 

NnmVer. 

DlSTBlCT. 

Nmuben 

Cawnpnr • 

189 

R&O Bareli « * « 

16 

AllaliAIAd . 

1,167 

Sitapnr 

IS 

Jbinsi .... 

30 

Eberi . • • • 

50 

LalltpnT 

B2 

Faiz&b&d 

26 

Benares 

2,362 

Gouda • . • • 

9 

Mirsapur • , 

3 

Bihi&ich . . • 

11 

Gh&zipur . * 

119 

Solt&npur . 

22 

Ballia .... 

81 

Total 

6,251 

Gorakhpur . . 

108 

Males .... 

2,372 

Lucknow . 

289 

Females • 

2,879 


Banjara.’ — A tribe whose primary occupation is, or rather used 
to be, to act as grain carriers and suppliers to armies in the field. 
Their name is derived from the Sanskrit vanijya or banifya-htra, 
‘^a merchant/^ Sir H. M. Elliot, whose account of the tribe is 
jierhaps the most valuable part of his admirable Supplement to tho 
Glossary of Indian terms, the first attempt at a scientific account 
of the tribes of these Provinces, shows that the popular derivation 
from the Persian biranjdr or rice-carriers is untenable. Ho 
argues that the word must be of higher antiquity than (omitting 
fabulous legends) the Indian connection with Persia. ** Thus we 
find mention of a cock-fight in the Banjara camp in the story of 
Pramati in the Dasa Kumara Charitra written by Dandi, a 
predecessor of Kalidasa, according to Colebrooke. It is to lie 
confessed, however, that Wilson does not assign an earlier origin 
to this composition than the ninth century. Nevertheless, indq)end- 
ent of this testimony, BanjUras seem to be clearly indicated, even 
by Arrian {Indica, XI). We may, therefore, rest assured that wc 
are not to look to Persia for the origin of the name/^ On this 
question Professor Cowell* has remarked Sir H. M.^ Elliot was 

* BABod on enqnirSea at Mirzapur and notoz by Pandit Baldeo Pra^dd, 
Deputy Collectoz, Cawnpur ; Pandit Badri Ndth, Deputy Odloctor, Kbcri ; Mr. W. 
H. O’N.Scgrare; Diitrict Snperiutendont, Police, BaHti ; and tho Dopniy lnspocti>rt 
of SchooU. Bareilly and Bijner. 

- Academyt 14th May, 1870. 
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misled when he supposed that the word Banjdra was neoessarily of 
higher antiquity than the Indian eonnection with Persia, because it 
occurs in the Dasa Kum&ra Charitra, written by Dandin in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. It is true that Professor Wilson in his 
analysis of the story of Pramati speaks of the BanjAm camp, but 
in the printed text of the original (p. Iii5) no such word occurs, 
but we have only Makati nigawe naigamdnam, Dandin no doubt 
had Banjiras in his mind ; but he cannot be quoted as an authority 
for the word. The theory that the title of the caste may be con- 
nected with the Hindi ban-jdrna in some such sense as ^'burners or 
cleaners of the jungle or ‘‘ forest wanderers is untenable. 

2. Before considering the tribe as found in these Provinces, it 
Tlie BanjAriw of the ^^ay be well to put together some of the in- 
Dakkhm. formation about them obtainable from the 

Dakkhin, where tliey retain much more of their primitive manners 
and customs than the small branch wliich remains in these Provinces, 
where they have been much modihed by association with other races. 
The chief authority for the Dakkhin branch is the report of Mr. 
Cumber lege, District Superintendent of Police at Wun, in the 
BerSrs.^ He explains that the Banjaras of the Dakkhin fall into 
three grand Hindu tribes, Mathuriya or ^Hhose from Mathura''; 
Lavana who probably derive their name from being carriers of salt 
(Sans, lavana)^ and Charan (Sans, chdrana^ a wanderer, pilgrim 
ekdray “a spy "). “The three Hindu tribes all trace their descent 
from the great Brahman and Rajput races of Upper India, and, 
as usual, ascribe their tribe segregation to some irregular maniage 
of a legendary kind contracted by their first ancestoi-s. In these 
stories Guru Nanak, the Sikh Prophet, usually Hgures as the 
opportune miracle-worker and spiritual adviser. No doubt these 
stories of descent arc founded on fact. It is most probable that 
some irregular marriage, made by adventurous wanderers into dis- 
tant countries, did first cut off these branches from the jmrent stock, 
and plant them apart as distinct Communities. From Mr. Cumber- 
lege's memoir it may be conjectured, however, tliat the emigration 
which settled the Banja ra upon Dakkhin soil took place when these 
grain carriers came down with the Mughal armies early in the 
seventeenth century. " (As a corroboration of this it may be 
noticed that the first mention of Banja las in Muhammadan history 


^ Quoted in the Berdr 195, 999 . 
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18 in Sikandar^s attack on Dholpnr in 1504 A.D. *) &ct 
they seem to have derived their whole origin and organisation from 
the long wars of the Delhi Emperors in the South, and the restora- 
tion of peace and prosperity is breaking them up. Neither their 
trade nor their tribal system can survive another generation of 
British predominance. Wherefore some account of their more 
striking peculiarities has at least the interest that attaches to a 
pictuie of things which we shall never see again.'^ 

3. ‘‘Of the Chai'an tribe the Rathaur family, says Mr, Cumber- 
The GbAran BanjAras the strongest, and holds sway in 

of the Dakkhin. Berir, for all the Dakkhin is parcelled out 
among difTcrent Banjara tribes, and no camp (idnda) trades or graaes 
cattle beyond its own border. The Ch&rans evidently came to the 
Dakkliin with Asaf Jan, sometimes called Asa Khin, the Wazir 
Shahjahan ; and in the year 1630, or thereabouts, Bhangi and 
Jhangi Naiks (represented to have been brothers, but certainly 
not such, though perhaps related) had with them 180,000 bullocks, 
and Bhagwau Das, the Bui’thiya NIlik, only 52,000. They aooom- 
]ianied Asaf Jan, carrying his provisions during his raid into the 
Dakkhin. It was an object of Asaf Jin to keep these bullocks well 
up with his foix^e, and he was induced to give an order to Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, as they put forward excuses regarding the 
difficulty of obtaining grass and water for their cattle. This order 
was engraved on copxier and in gold letters as follows - 

Ranjan ka pdni^ 

Chkappar ka gkdg. 

Via ka tin khia mu*df ; 

Jur jakdn Aiaf Jda ke gkorS^ 

Wahan Bhangi Jkaitji kd bail. 

This is still in the possession of the descendants of Bhangi, who 
are still recognised by the Haidarabid Court ; and on the death of 
the representative of the family his successor receives a dress of 
honor {khillat) from His Highness the Nizam. The meaning of the 
inscription seems to be— “ If you can find no water elsewhere, you 
may even take it from the pots of my followers ; grass you may 
take from the roofs of their huts ; and if you commit three 
murders a day I will even pardon this, provided that where I find 
my cavalry I can always find Sihangi Jhangi^s bullocks. 


1 Dowaon*! £Uur(, V., tOO. Brigf*a Fcrithia, 1.. 57S. 
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4. On thii Mr. Comberlege writes Though not to studi sn 
WHebonffe mmiffilM extent as in former years, witohoraft still 
Dakkhiii Bani^ obtains in Beiir. I can confidently say this, 

as I had a case in this district wherein idl the featares coincided 
exactly with what I am told is still the practice of Banj&ras when 
ih^ fancy a woman a sorceress. The woman was knocked down 
and strangled by three or four men dq>uted hy the N&ik of the 
eamp, on her husband refusiog to kill her, to kill and bury her : 
this th^ did, and the husband had afterwards to appear before the 
oouncQ ipaneidyat), where he was mulcted of all he possessed, 
amounting in cattle and cadi to about &2,000. Even when 
attacked a bad fever or determined dysentery, they often put it 
down to foul play by some sorceress, and on such occasions the 
sufferer sends for some one who knows some spell {mantra) or is 
supposed to know something of sorcery {jddu ) . A betel-quid is 
given to the sufferer and some spell is repeated. Should the sufferer 
not recover now, he sends for the Niik, mentions the name of the 
person he suspects, or not, as the case may be, who sends five or six 
men, taken from each family in the camp, to any Charan Bhagat 
to enquire of him who is the sorceress ; and, to place this fact 
beyond doubt, as this deputation goes along they bury a bone or 
any other article on the road, and make the Bhagat presently state 
where it was buried, and what the aiiicle was. On arriving at 
the Bhagat^s residence, he tells each man his name, class, potra^ 
and denomination ; that he knows th^ have come to enquire what 
has caused the illness of the person (mentioning his name and caste) 
who is suffering. This he must do directly after the salams are 
exchanged, and before the others speak again. A relative of the 
sick man now places a rupee before a lighted wick ; the Bhagat 
takes it up, looks steadily at it, and begins to sway about, make 
contortions of the face and body, etc. while the goddess Mariy&i 
(Malifi Kili) is supposed to have entered his body. He now puts 
down the rupee, and, being inspired, commences to state the date 
and hour on which the sick man got ill, the nature of the 
complaint, etc., and in an indignant tone asks them why th^ 
buried a oertiun article (mentioning it) on the road. Sometimes 
they acknowledge that he is a true Bhagat now, but generally the 
men call for some farther proofs of his abilities. A goat in Idd is 
then brought, the Bhagat mentions the sex of, and any distinguish* 
ing marks upon the kid ; the goat is then killed, and if he has 
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gaessed right the deputation becomes clamorous and lequixes the 
name of the sorceress. Bat the Bhagat keeps them waiting now 
and goes on to mention the names of other people residing in their 
camp, their children, and sometimes the names of any prised cows 
or bullocks ; he also tells the representative of what family he 
has married into, etc. On this the latter presents his ngyAr • this 
was fixed at B25 formerly, but greed dictates the sum now, 
which is often as much as fi40. 

5. ** The Bhagat now begins chanting some song, which he com* 
poses as he goes on, and introduces into it the names of the 
different families in the camp, having a word or two to say about 
each. The better portion get vile abuse, are called a bad lot, and 
disposed of quickly ; but be now assumes an ironical appearance, 
begins to extol thevirtnes of a certain* family, becomes facetious, and 
praises the representative of that family who is before him. All 
know that the sorceress is a member of that family; and its 
representative puts numberless questions to the Bhagat relative to 
his family and connections, his worldly goods, and what gods he 
worships ; the name of the sorceress ho calls for ; inquires who 
taught her sorcery (Jadu) ; and how and why it was practised in 
this particular instance. The business is now closed by a goat 
being killed and offered up to Biroliya, and then all return to their 
camp. 

6. '^Even now a man may refuse to acknowledge this Bhagat, 
and will, if the sorceress be a wife or daughter to whom he is 
attached, should he have moucy to take the business on to another 
tribunal. But as he has to pay the expenses of all the men who 
accompany him, all cannot afford to question a Bhagat's decision. 
Sometimes die man will tell his wife, if he is certain she will obqr 
him, to commit suicide; and as she knows full well the punish* 
ment is death, and that she must meet it in some form almost at 
once, when thus enjoined fdie will obey generally. Otherwise the 
husband with a witness or two, taking advantage of the first 
oppoitunity when she has left the camp, kills and buries her with 
all her clothing and ornaments. A meeting of the council is held, 
the witnesses declare the business has hecn completed satisfactorily, 
and the husband may or may not agree to the judgment of the 
council with regard to his pecuniary liabilities. He has to pay all 
the ex])enses of the deputation; by the Bhagat is fined HI 00 or 
B150 ; and if he has refused to do the deed himself, and others have 
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had to do it for him^ or the aiok man dies, he has to give a large 
aom besides to the man's family for their suppoit. This fine 
originally belonged to Bhangi Ndik's representative, Rftmu Nlik ; 
bat it is often kept by the different Ndiks themselves now. Bdmu 
has still great influence ; but he has used his power so cruelly that 
many have seceded from his control, and have Ndiks of their own, 
whom they now obey almost impticitly. There are men in this 
district well known to me who have been fined six or eight 
thousand inpees for small misdemeanours, and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that this thing could not continue tor ever/' It is 
satisfactory to note that under the influence of British law these 
cruel proceedings are now practically unknown; but those best 
acquainted with the facts are certain that there would be an imme- 
diate recrudescence of it if the pressure of our administration were 
relaxed. 

7. Up to our own day the Banjiras of the Dakkhin practised 

_ human sacrifice. Geneinl Sleeman^ tells a 

Human aaoTinoe amon^ 

the Banj&ras of the stoiy that the fort and part of the town of 
Sdgar stands on a wall said to have been 
built by a Banjd.ra. He was told that the lake would continue 
dry until he consented to sacrifice his daughter and her afiianced 
hXisband. He built them up iu a shrine and the waters rose, but no 
Banjslra will touch the water. Their women, even to the present 
day, are notorious for necromancy. They are, according to Sir 
Alfred Lyall,* ‘‘terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their 
wandering and precarious existence especially exposes them in the 
shape of fever, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn enquiries are 
still held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gipsies, and many an unlucky hag has been strangled by the 
sentence of their secret tribunals." 

8. According to Mr. Cumberlege, '‘the Charans are all deists. 

Belition of thoDakUdn worship as having 

BanjAraa. \)een holy men ; but they only acknowledge 

one Ood, and look on Guru N4nak as the propagandist of their 
religion ; Guru N4nak is supreme ; but they worship Balaji, 
Mariyii (Maha Kdli), Tuija Devi, Siva Bbaiya, Mitthu Bhfikiya, 
and Sati. There are smaller gods worshipped also, but the above 

1 Bambln, I., 189, indian liifif nary, Yin., 219. 

* AHnHe mudirn, 89 . 
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are Uie only gods wonhipped I 7 the Chftnms of Berir. They ham 
hoard of Siva Die, bnt do not worship him as the men of Idw 
Telinga country and Central Provinces do. Ihe reason is seen at a 
glance. Ours is the B&thanr country, those parts belong mostly 
to the Burthiya class; in fact the Telinga country is entirely 
theirs, and Siva Dis was a Bnrthiya, not a Bfithanr, 1 believe. 
The oath most saored to them is taken in the name of Siva Bhaiysi 
a holy man who resided at Pohora, in the Wdn District, where 
there are still temples, I believe, to Siva Bhaiya and Mariyii, and 
where a nephew of Siva Bhaiya, by name Sdka Bhaiya, still 
officiates. There are numbers of Bhagats, of varied celebrity, to 
whom they go on any serious difficulty; otherwise thar own 
Naiks, or the Niik to whom the former is subordinate, adjudicates.''* 
9. “ There is a hut set apart in every camp and devoted to 
OeraDoniei prior to Mitthu Bhukiya, an old free-booter. No one 
crime. eat, drink, or sleep in this hot ; and it is 

simply used for devotional purposes. In front of this hut is a flag, 
staff, to which a piece of white cloth is attached. By all criminals 
Mitthu Bhflkiyais worshipped as a clevpi* free-booter; but he is more 
thought of on the other side of the Wardha than here. However, 
where the white flag is seen in front of the hut, it is a sign that the 
camp worships Mitthu Bhflkiya, and should, therefore, be watched 
carefully when they are suspected of having committed crime. 
The men who have agreed and arranged the particulars regarding 
the carrying out of their scheme meet at night at this hut, 
where an image of Sati is produced ; clarified butter {ffki) 
is put into a saucer, and into this a wick is placed, veiy broad 
at the 1 x)ttom and tapering upwards: this wick, standing erect, 
is lit, an appeal is made to Sati for an omen, those worshipping 
mentioning in a low tone to the god where they are going and 
what the purpose. The wick is then carefully watched, and should 
it drop at all the omen is propitious. All immediately get up and 
make an obeisance to the flag, and stai-t then and there for the 
business they have agreed on. They are unable to return to their 
homes before they start, because they must not speak to any one 
till their business has been carried through. And here we have a 
reason why Banjfiias are raiely known to speak when engaged in 
a robbery, for, if challenged, these men, who have gone through the 
ceremony, may not reply. Should they have reached their destiua-* 
tion, whether a village, hamlet, or unprotected cart, and are challenged, 
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if any one of tljem reply^ the charm is broken and all return 
home. They must again take the omens now and worship again 
or give up the attempt altogether. But, I am told^ th^ generally 
prefer to make certain of the man who is venturesome enough to 
challenge them by knocking him down and either killing him or 
injuiing him so severely that he cannot interfere^ and would not 
wish to meddle with their other arrangements. If one of the 
gang sneezes on the road it is also fatal ; th^ must return to their 
camp at once. For further details regarding the methods of 
criminality of these Dakkhin BanjAias a refei'enoe may be made to 
Major E. J. Gunthorpe^s Notes on the Criminal Tribes residing 
in or frequenting the Bombay Presidency^ Berir and the Central 
Provinces, 


10. The Banjaras of Centml India have a curious form of ox 
Central Indian Banji- worship.* When sickness occurs they lead the 
raa. Wonhip of the ox. man to the feet of the bullock called 

Hatadiya (Sans. Hatya^ddhya^ ^ which it is an extra sin to 
slay for though they say that th^ pay reverence to images and 
that their religion is that of the Sikhs^ the object of their worship is 
the Hatadiya^ a bullock devoted to the god B&laji* On his animal 
no burden is ever laid^ but he is decorated with streamers of led* 
dyed silk and tinkling bells with many brass chains and rings on 
neck and feet^ and strings of kauri shellS; and silken tassels hanging 
in all directions ; he moves steadily at the head of the convoy, and 
the place where he lies down on when he is tired, that they make 
their baiting place for the day ; at his feet they make their vows 
when difficulties overtake them, and, in illness, whether of them- 
selves or cattle, they trust to his worship for a cure.^' 


1 1. The Banjirae of these Provinces have been classified at the last 

. . „ Census under the heads of Chauhan, Bahrtip, 
Banjat&a of the North- ^ 

Western Prorinoee and Ouar, Jadon, Panw&T, R&thaur, and Tunwar. 

Of these, bll, except the Bahrdp and Gu&r, ai’e 
well-known Bijput septs, and, as we have seen in the case of the 
Dakkhin Banj^Lros, the tribal tradition points to a R&jput origin. 
There is also a general tradition that they at one time held consider- 
able territories in Ondh and the other submontane districts. Thus 
they are said to have been very early settlers in Bareilly, whence 
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th^ were expelled by tiie Jao|^t» Bijpate.* la Klien* tbe 
JIngrd Bljpnte acquired Khaiiagarh &om their alliea the Banjlna 
In Bahrtich* they were finally expelled frtnn the Sijanli Fargana 
by the Ch^adir Hakim Mehndi aboot 1821 A.D. In the 
NAnp&ra Fargana of the eame district they were finally ooeieed by 
Baefil Khfin, the Afghtn, in 1632 A.D> In the Dfin* they 
have a story that th^ attended to the commiesariatof the Pindavaa 
after thrir exile from Hastinapar, and were the foondere of the 
town of Deoband, in the Sahlranpnr District. In the Banj&ra Tola 
of the town of Oopaman, in the Hardoi District, there are some 
Banj2rae who call themselves Sayyid Sal&ri, and say that they are 
descended from the followers of the Saint.^ On the other hand) 
those in Madras describe themselves as the deeomdants of Sngriva, 
the monkey chieftain who was the ally of Blma.^ There can be 
no reasonable doubt that they are a very mixed race, composed of 
various elements, as is the case in Central India, where Sir Alfred 
Lyall speaks of them as “made up of contingents from various 
other castes and tribes, which may have at different times joined 
the profession. The Census report gives the most important 
local sub-castes as— in Muzaffamagar the Dhankfit^ or "rioe 
pounders," and the LabSna; in Aligarh, the Nandbansii in 
Etiwah, the Jit ; in Pilibhtt, the Labina ; in the Tarii, the Bhukiya 
(who take their name from their leader Mitthu Bhukiya), Ouil, 
Kotwar, Labina, and Rijput; in Kheri, the Guir, Kora, and Mnj- 
har ; and in Bahriich, the Mujhar. 

12. The best account of the Banjira tribes of these provinom is 
Tribal oimiii«ation of that given by Sir H. M. Elliot. He divides 
them into five great tribes as follows 

(1) The Turiifa, “Turkish" or Muhammadan, with thirty-six 
sub-tribes or goirai, vie., Tomar or Tunwar, Chanhin, Gahlot, 
Dilwiri, Alwi, Kanothi, Burld, Durki, Shaikh, Nathamir, Aghwi^ 
Badan, Chakiraha, Bahriri, Padar, Kantki, Ghaifi, Chandanl, 
Teli, Charkha, Dhangya, Dhankikya, Gaddi, Titar, Hindiya, IWh% 
Marauthiya, Khakhara, Kareya, Bahlim, Bhatti, Bandwftn, 
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Bargsdda^ Aliya, Khiljl ** These assert that they came origimilly 
from Maltin, and left their newly-chosen ooimtry of the Dakkhin 
under a leader called Rnstam £hln, and first of all took np their 
abode at Badli Tinda, near MoradfibAd, from which they have 
gradually spread to Bildspur, Bichho, and the neighbouring tracts. 
They are for the most part occupied as carriers. 

(2) I'he Baid BanjAras came from Bhatner under a leader 

called Dualha. Of them are eleven Jhaloi, Tandar, Ilat&r, 

Kapahi, Danderi, Kachni, Tarin, Dharpahi, Kiri, and Bahlim. 
Their occupations are more various than those of the Turkiyas, as 
they are occasionally employed as doctors arid weavers. They are 
found in PiliUiit, Kant, and in the neighbourhood of those places. 

(3) ‘‘The LabAna Baujaras have also eleven gotran. They 
state that they are descended from Gaur Brahmans, and came in 
Aurangzeb^s time from Rintambur. They engage almost entirely 
in agricultural pursuits alone. Of these people Mr. Ibbetson* 
writes ; — “ These men are generally associated with the Baujaras. 
With the exception of Muzaffargarh and Bahawalpur, they are 
almost wholly confined to the hill and submontane districts. They 
are the carriers and hawkers of the hills, and are merely the Panjabi 
representatives of that class of Banj^ras, already mentioned, who 
inhabit the submontane tracts east of the Ganges. The Labanas 
of Gujarit are thus described by Captain Mackenzie : — The LabAnas 
are also a peculiar people. Their status among Sikhs is much the 
same as that of the Mahtams. They correspond to the BanjAras of 
Hindustan, carrying on an extensive trade by means of large herds 
of laden bullocks. Latterly they have taken to agriculture, but as 
an additional means of livelihood, not as a substitute for trade. As 
a section of the community they deserve every encouragement and 
consideration. They are generally fine, substantially built people. 
They also possess much spirit. In anarchical times, when the freaks 
and feuds of petty Governors would drive the Jats or Gfijars to seek 
temporaiy abiding places away 'from their ancestral village, the 
LabAnas would stand their ground, and perhaps improve the oppor- 
tunity by extending their grasp over the best lands of the village, 
in which their shorter sighted and less provident lords of the manor 
had, in former periods, permitted them to take up their abode for 
purposes of commeiue. Several cases of this kind came to light 
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during settlement^ and in most of than the strength and spirit of 
progress were as apparent in the Lab&nas as were the opposite qua- 
lities conspicuous in their Gdjar opponents. Their principal village 
is Tftnda (which means “ a large caravan of laden bullocls and 
is an instance of what I have above alluded to. Allowed by the 
Gdjar proprietors of Mota;, they have got possession of the soil, 
built a town^ and in every point of importance swamped the original 
proprietors. They have been recognised as proprietors^ but feudatory 
to their former landlords^ the Gdjars of Mota, paying them annu- 
ally in recognition thereof a sum equal to one-tenth of the Govern- 
ment demand/' This tribe of Banjiras take their name from their 
business of carrying salt {latfana). Sir J. Malcolm^ says that 
the Banjaras and Labftnas are Bajputs of vai-ious tribes^ BS-tliaur^^ 
Jalaur, Panwar, etc. The Labanas who live in villages sometimes 
mix with other cultivators and sometimes have a village exclusively 
to themselves, are Sddras, originally fi'om Gujarat, a quiet inofPen- 
sivc race differing widely from the Banjaras, though engaged in the 
same trade. The Labanas are also cultivators, but follow no other 
occupation. The Banjaras preserve both in dresses and usages a 
marked separation and independence. They often engage in great 
speculations on their own account, and are deemed honest in their 
dealings, though very ignorant and barbarous. They trust much 
to the bankers and merchants with whom they are concerned, and 
few keep accounts ; but habit has made them very acute, and their 
memory is, from continual exercise, extremely retentive of the 
minutest paiinculars of their extended transactions." 

(4) Of them Sir H. M. Elliot says “ The Mukeri Banjaras in 
Th M k«ris northern parganas of Bareilly assert that 

they derive their name from Mecca (Makka), 
which one of their Niiks, who had his camp (Tinda) in the vicinity, 
assisted Father Abraham in building. Leaving Mecca, they came 
and resided in Jhajjar, where their illustrious name became cor- 
rupted from Makkai to Mukeri. Their &bulous history is not 
worth recording, but their names also betray a strange compound of 
tribes, Musalmfin and Hindu— Aghwin, Mughal, Khokh^gra, Chan- 
h&n, Simli Chauhd.n, Chotya Ghauhin, Panjtakya Chauh&n, Tanhar, 
Katheriya, PathUn, Tarin Patban, Ghori, Ghoriwil, Bangaroa, 
Eanthya, Bahlim." These are apparently the same people who 
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are called Mukrisi in Shokpiir.^ Inhere anotiier ezpilatiatioii of 
the word is enrrent. It is said to be derived from a word Uuk^rna, 
** to deny/^ which does not appear in the Hindnstftni dictionaries. 
The story goes that a servant of Tipn Sultdn bought a quarter of 
com from a Mukri, and found it, when he weighed it at home, ten 
poiinds short. He brought the &ct to the notice of the Sultdn, 
who sent for the com dealer and demanded for explanation. The 
Mukri denied the fact and made the full weight in the presence of 
the king, who had twice weighed the com before and found it short. 
The king was embarrassed, and had nothing to say against the man, 
and gave him the name of the Benier.'^ A third, and perhaps, 
more probable explanation is, that it is a cormption of Makkeri, and 
means nothing more than a seller of maize {makka). Something 
more will be said of the Mukris later on. 


DahrAp BanjAras. 


(6) Of whom Sir H. M. Elliot says " They are, for the most 
part, Hindus, and lead a more wandering life 
than the Musalmdns. They are divided into the 
tribes of Rithaur, Chauhin or Kuri, Panwar, Tomar, and Bhui*tiya. 
The ongin of the first four is sufficiently apparent from their names. 
The fifth is said to be derived from a Gaur Brahman. Of these tribes 
again there are several ramifications. Of the R^thaur there are 
four — Muchhari, B^huki, Murh§,wat, and Panot : of the Much- 
hiri there are fifty-two divisions ; of the Bihuki there ai*e twenty- 
seven ; of the Murha wat there are fifty-six ; and of the Panot there 
are twenty-three. The Chauhins, who have forty-two gotra*^ are 
unanimous in saying that they came from Mainpuri. The PanwHrs 
have twenty gatras^ and state that they came from Delhi. The 
Bhui*tiya have fifty-two gotrai. They claim Chithor as their origi- 
nal seat. The Bsdirdp Banj&i’as, like all the other clans, inter- 
marry, but do not allow of any connection between membem of the 
same goira. They i-eceive the daughters of Nats in marriage, but 
do not allow their own daughters to marry into Nat families ; and 
they have some curious customs at their marriages which need not 
be detailed in this place.'^ 

13, In addition to the five main tribes described by Sir H. M. 

Elliot there is another which is usually classed 
K4ik BanjiTM. ^ ^ offshoot of them, the N^iks. There 

is a tribe of this name in the Pahjib. Mr. Ibbctson says that the 
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headmen of both Thoris and Banjiras m called Nlik. ** Jhig 
^ w have already seen, ia the name uaed for them thwmghout the 
Dakldiin and Central India. Mr. Maclagan' 6ays.^«Iii Eohtakthw^ 
aie said to be a branch of Hindu Dhinuks, who come from Jaypur. 
They were also repreaented to me as an agricultural tribe of K&jputa, 
Mr. Fagan, who kindly made enquiries for me, says they may be 
tato to be Aheris, that they state that they were originally 
Kdjputs, and have the same gioiras as RAjputs, and that they gene- 
rally act as village watchmen ; while those returned at Rrozpur 
were labourers on the Sirhind Canal. They take their name from 
the Sanskrit najfuia, «a leader. In the Gorakhpur Division, 
wha*e they are principally found, they assert that they are SanAdh 
Br&hmans, and fix their original settlement in Pilibhit. Polygamy 
is allowed; polyandry prohibited. They appear to follow the 
customs of orthodox Hindus. If an unmarried girl is detected 
in an intrigue, her parents have to give a tribal feast and a recita* 
tion of the Satyan^rayana Katha. A sum of money, known as 
tilak, is paid by the relatives of the bride to those of the bride- 
gi'oom. A man can put away his wife for adulteiy by leave of the 
tribe or council. Such women cannot remaiTy in the tribe, and 
widow mai'riage is forbidden. They have the usual birth, death, 
and marriage ceremonies. They burn their dead and perform the 
sraddJka. They employ Sarwariya Brahmans as their family priests, 
and appear to be in all points orthodox Hindus. They are land- 
lords, cultivators, and dealers in grain and other country produce. 

14. We have already seen that they claim to have originally como 
^ „ , from Makka. Another story told in Mirza* 

pur IS that their ancestor was one Makka 
Banjara, who helped Father Abraham to build Mecca; and that they 
emigrated into India with the armies of the early Muhammadan 
invaders. Another name which they arrogate to themselves is Ahl-i- 
Quraish, or that of the Ambian tribe, from which Muhammad was 
descended (see SkaikA) . They have two endogamous sub-castes — the 
Purbiya or “Eastern,” and the Pachhiwaha or “ Western.” The 
Purbiya Mukeris have two sections, Banaudhiya and Malwariyd, which 
they derive from two towns named Banaudh and Malwar, in the 
Arrah District of Bengal. From this it may Ije gathered that their 
last movement was from East to West, and that they have forgotten 
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their reftl origin^ which was probably from the Weet ; the Malwa* 
riyas being from Marw&r^ and the Banandhiyas from Banaudh, 
which included Southern Ondh and the Districts of Jaunpur, Azam** 
garh and Benares. The Faclihiwahas are also divided into two 
sections^ Kh^n and Shaikh. They do not^ now at leasts admit 
outsiders into their community. Mairiage among them usually takes 
place at the age of seven. They follow the Muhammadan religious 
and social rules, and, of course, allow widow marriage. They have, 
however, the Hindu rules of succession to property. They are pro- 
fessedly Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, but they retain many Hindu 
usages. They worship the Panclionpir in the manner common to all 
the inferior Muhammadan triljes of the Eastern Districts ; but they 
also make sacrifices to Kali Bhawaui at the Nauratra of Chait. 
They bury their dead and offer to them sweets [halu?a) and cakes at 
the Shab-i-harat. Tlieir occupation is grinding and selling flour and 
other provisions, and dealing in grain. They follow the Muhamma- 
dan rules regarding food, -and drink spirits. 

15. In Kheri they are known as Baujara and Byop^ri or dealer.” 

They trace their origin to Jaypur and 
3 odhpur. They have three endogamous sec- 
tions— Kora, Muchhari and Miyan. They 
visit periodically a temple of Lalita Devi, at a place called Tilokpur, 
somewhere in the Rajputana country. There also, when they can 
afford it, they get the birth hair of their children sliaved. In 
Cawnpur they give their endogamous sub-castes as Rathaur, Panwar- 
Cbaulian, Gaur, and Kachhwaha, which are all the names of well- 
known Rajput septs. Tlieir rule of exogamy is stated to be that 
they cannot marry within a family which is known to be descended 
from the same parents, or which can he traced to a common ances- 
tor ; nor in the family of the maternal uncle or fathei*^8 sister ; 
nor two sisters at the same time ; but a man may marry the sister of 
his deceased wife. When t}ie bride is introduced into the family 
of her husband she has to cook sweetened rice, with which she feeds 
all the clansmen. A man may mai'iy as many wives as he can 
afford to keep. There is no bride price, except in the case of elderly 
men, who have a difficulty in finding wives. Widow marriage and 
the levirate are both allowed under the usual conditions. 

16, In Kheri at the marriage ceremony they place four pitchers 
{^iara) one on the top of the other in seven piles, and in the cen- 
tre two pestles and a water jar {kaha). Close to this 
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the Pandit makes a holy square (sAmA), and performs the fire 
sacrifice (kom). After this the pair, witii their clothes tied, 
seren times roand the pestles, and the father of the bride worships 
the feet of the bridegroom and makes him an offering of two or 
four rupees* This is the respectable form. In the iifferior form, 
known as Dharauna, the bride is taken to the house of the bride- 
groom, and the marriage is completed by a feast given to the 
brotherhood. 

17. The funeral ceremonies are of the normal type. The Eheri 
Banjflras are reported not to perform the %fdddha or to employ 
Brfihma n s at death ; in Cawnpur, on the contrary, they carry out 
the orthodox ritual. 


18. In Cawnpur they worship Hardeo or Hardaur Lftla, Zihirpir, 

- . the Miyan of Amroha, and Kilu Deo, who is 

Attlifion. *11 1 • 

said to have a shnne somewhere in the 
Dakkhin. Goats are offered to Kalu Deo and Miyan by any one but 
women. Sometimes only the ear of the animal is cut and a drop or 
two of blood sprinkled on the altar, and sometimes a cocoanut is 
substituted for a goat. In Kheri they are reported to prefer the wor- 
ship of Bhagwfin and Parameswaia, and to be initiated in a temple 
in the Sahiranpur District. Their religious guides are Brfthmans of 
their own, who teach them only to worship Bhagwin and not to tell 
lies. They occasionally offer goats to Devi. They swear on the 
Ganges or by standing in water or walking through fire. 

19. In Kheri -they cat the flesh of wild pigs and goats, but not 
SuoiiU onttom* nf Hindu fowls. They drink spirits and use opium, and 

BunjArM. hemp intoxicants and fdmja, freely* 

In Cawnpur they will eat kachchi and pakhi with Brfihmans, and 
will smoke only with their brethren. Some of them are traders, 
and a few are now taking to agriculture, as the profits of the carry- 
ing trade are gradually becoming reduced, 

20. Those in Bareilly and Pilibhit say that they were driven 
other Muh«»miui*u there Ahmad Shih Duirlni^s invasion. 

BanjiTM. ^ divided into two endogamous sub- 

caetes-GaurithAn and Baidguar. ^ They follow the or^oxtules 
of the Muhammadan faith, and work as cultivators, carriers of, and 
dealers in, grain. 
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Cattle trade. 


21. In fenner times the BaBj&ras especially in Gorakhpur and 

the neighbouring districts, had an evil r^uta- 
BaDjiimeandoriBe. for dakaiti and similar offences, ' This 

is m a great measure a thing of the past. In recent years they 
have come under the notice of the police in connection with the 
kidnapping of girls. There can be little doubt that most, if not all 
of them, occasionally introduce girls of other castes into the tribe. 
Quite recently the police in the Agra District have found reason to 
suspect tlu^t some of them in the guise of Commissariat contractors 
carry on an extensive trade in stolen cattle, and are in the habit of 
appropriating and changing the brands on the so-called Brahmani 
bulls which are released by Hindus on the occasion of a death. 

22. One of the most important trades cairied on in the present 
day by the Banjaras is that of the purchase 
and sale of cattle used for agricultural pur- 

Cattle are largely bred along the Jumna in the direction of 
Agra and Mathura. These are bought up by Banjiras, who drive 
them in large herds to great distances about the time when the 
agricultural seasons are commencing. They sell them on credit with 
a promise of payment • when the crop is ripe. At such times they 
come round to realise their debts. They seldom or never take bonds 
or resort to the law courts ; but they appear at the houses of their 
creditors, and if not promptly paid, practise a form of coercion known 
as dkarna, by encamping close to the house of the defaulter and using 
vile language to his womenkind wherever they venture to show them- 
selves. Tins form of pressure appears to be effective with even the 
most callous debtor, and it is understood that they generally succeed 
in realising their money. This result is brought about by the popu- 
lar fear felt for the Banja ra, who is a wild-looking semi-savage who 
can make his presence most disagreeably felt. 

23. With the partial disappearance of the Banjira carrier before 

Appoaranoo and our loads and railways a most picturesque 

maunora. element is being lost in the generally squalid 

life of our bazars. No one who secs them in their original 
state can help being struck by their resemblance in figure and 
dress to some of the Westera gypsies. To Dr. Ball’ a camp 
of LabAnas immediately recalled to his memory the Zingari of 
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the lower Dwnbe and Wglleoliift« And he wks partienlarljr 
impreBsed Hib peooliir minor key of the music which is so 
characteristic of these people. In these FioTinces the women aie 
skilled in a peculiar form of woollen embroidery, and pride them* 
selves on their bright coloured boddices {eicH) and jackets (ao^t) 
ornamented in this way. Some wear a sort of horn made of wood 
in their hair, over which the sheet {ehdd«r) is draped in a very 
peculiar and graceful fashion. The women, who are much taller 
and more robust than the people among whom they live, stride 
along the roads in a pai-ticularly bold and independent way. But 
their characteristic dress is seen to most advantage in their scats 
in the Dakkhin. Mr. Mullaly* writes of the women as '' comely 
and above the average bright of the women of this country. 
They are easily distinguished by their dress and a profusion of 
jewellery thqr wear. Their costume is the gown {laknga) of kh&rua 
cloth, red or green, with a quantity of embroidery. The boddioe, 
with embroidery on the front and on the shoulders, covers the bosom, 
and is tied by variegated cords at the back, the ends of the cords 
being ornamented with cowries and beads; a covering cloth of 
kharua cloth, with embroidery, is fastened in at the waist, and hangs 
at the side with a quantity of tassels, and strings of cowries. Their 
jrivels are very numerous, and include strings of beads of ten or 
twenty rows with a cowrie as a pendant threaded on horse hair, a 
silver necklace {hansli), a sign of marriage. They wear brass or 
horn bracelets, ten or twelve in number, extending to the elbow on 
either arm, with a piece of embroidered silk, one inch wide, tied to 
the right wrist. Anklets of ivory or bone are only worn by the 
married women ; they arc removed on the deat hof the husband. Silk 
endbroidery adorned with tassels and cowries is also worn as an anklet 
by all women. Their other jewels are a nose ornament, a silver 
pendant from the upper part of the ear, attached to a silver chain 
which. hangs to the shoulder, and a profusion of silver, brass, 
and lead rings. Their hair is, in the case of unmarried women, 
unadorned, brought up and tied in a knot at the top of the head ; 
with married women it is fastened in like manner with a cowrie or 
a brass button, and heavy pendants '^re fastened to tlie^ temple. 
The latter is an essential sign of mAniage, and its absence is a sign 
of widowhood.'^ There is no doubt that they have a jmtois of 


> NoU$, 81 , 
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their own ; bat it has as yet not been fully colleefed. Dr. Ball 
says that he was informed hy a Bussian Prince^ who travelled iu 
India in 1874^ that one of his companions, a Hungai’ian nobleman, 
found himself able to converse with the Banjaras of Central India in 
consequence of his knowledge of the Zingari language/^ He also 
states that the Diw^n of Kudibuga told me that the strong-minded 
BanjSra women are in the habit of inflicting severe chastisement 
on their husbands with their very large sticks {dari bari Idtki), a 
custom which also prevails in the Nicobar Islands/' 


Distribution of Banjdras according to ike Census of 1S9L 


District. 

i 

1 

w 

Babrup. 

0 

o 

p 

1 

*-» 

1 

1 

Ratbanr. 

« 

R 

p 

H 


Muham- 

madans. 

Total. 

D«hra DSn • 

2 



1 

m 



986 

939 

1,877 

Sshiranpur 


1,865 

... 

■ 


528 

10 


3,494 


Mnsftffftmagar • 

380 

112 

... 

58 

769 

637 



68 

3,854 

Meorat • • 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

253 

353 

704 

BoUndahahr 


... 

... 

1 

1 

95 

... 

27 

83 


Aligarh 


... 

123 

2 

50 

1,146 

303 

814 

17 

2,647 

Mathura « 

16G 

... 

1 

21 

78 

205 

2 

108 


1,351 

Agra . 

140 

... 

6 

W 

92 

319 

... 

225 

207 

1,336 

FarrokhAbad • 

245 

•«« 

... 

28 

50 

81 

3 

853 


875 

Mainpuri . 

•** 

... 


94 


281 

... 

811 

31 

717 

EMwah 

550 


1 

352 

204 

538 

... 

763 

28 

2,486 

Etah . 

393 

... 

2 

43 

166 


21 

617 


1,883 

BaroUly • 

... 


67 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7.915 

7,992 

Bijnor • 

... 


154 


335 

966 

... 



5.187 

BadSan 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

13 

13 

Morfidtbad 

... 

... 

189 


... 

... 

... 

375 

2,598 

3,162 

8h&hjah6npur 

... 

... 

1 

... 

8 

53 

3 

45 

149 

259 

PiUbhit . 

99 

31 

459 

23 


1,343 

... 

1,664 



Oawnpnr . 

25 

... 

124 

f 2 

112 

154 


11 

2 

430 

AJIahEbad . 

... 

... 

B 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

3 

... 

3 

IhEnsi « 

... 

B 

B 

.. 

... 


... 

IG 

... 

16 

Ohisipu • 

... 

■ 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 
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BUtrihwtion <fBsu^Ara$ aecordinff to the Contm of oontd. 


Distbiots. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

m 

& 

1 

II 

1 

BalUa 



■ 

■ 





10 


10 

Gorakhpor 


6 

B 

10 

... 

... 

... 

... 

63 

86 

115 

Basti 


8 

1 68 

... 

... 

... 

39 

... 

1 

48 

150 

Tardi 


... 


36 


... 

190 

3 

2,747 

911 

38,887 

Lucknow • 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

34 


84 

Undo 


•M 


^9 


... 

... 


... 

148 

148 

Bdd Bareli 


... 

^9 

^9 


... 



2 

42 

44 

Bttapur 


10 

^9 



... 

... 

... 

27 

199 

244 

Hardoi . 


... 

^9 

^9 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25 

85 

Kheri 


40 

102 

918 


465 

1,273 

... 

1,422 

407 

4,687 

Faizabtid * 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

8 

Gouda . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

43 

48 

Bahraioh • 


64 

... 

56 

... 

6S5 

446 

1 ^ 

934 

80 

8,271 

FarUbaarh 


83 

... 

». 

... 


2 

... 

... 

... 

85 

Total 

• 

3,198 

2,178 

2,149 

961 

3.463 

8,934 

518 

18,474 




Bansphor.^— bamboo/^ phorna^ " to split ”).— A sub- 
caste of Dorns who may be considered separately as they have been 
separately enumerated at the last Census. Those in Mirzaxmr re- 
present themselves to be immigrants from a place called Bisurpur 
or Birsupur in the Native State of Fanna, which^ according to some^ 
is identical with Birsinhpur, a place north-west of the town of 
Biwa. In Gorakhpur they call themselves Gharb&ri, or " settled " 
Dorns, in contradistinction to the Magahiya, or vagrant branch of 
the tribe. Their immigration from the west is said in Mirzapur 
to have commenced some four generations ago and still continues. 
They profess to undei-takc occasional pilgrimages to their old settle- 
ment to worship a local Mahftdeva. In Gorakhpur they have a 
story that they are the descendants of one Supach Bhagat, who was 
a votary of Ramchandra. He had two wives, MAn Devi and Pin 


' Ba«od on onqniriog »t Mirz«pur, and notoi rocoiverl thron^rh Mr. W. Haey» 
C.S., Gorakhpur, and B&bu Sanwol Dkn, Deputy CuUootor, Hardoi. 

VoL. 1. 
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Devi^ the first of whom was the ancestress of the Bansphors. They 
freely^ like other Doms^ admit outsiders into the caste, and this is 
generally the result of an intrigue with one of their women. The 
applicant for admission has to give a feast of rice, pulse, pork^ and 
spirits to the brotherhood, and when he has drunk with them he is 
admitted to full caste rights. 

2. The sub-caste being a purely occupational offshoot from the 

original Dom tribe, their internal organization 
Internal organisation. ^ vague. Thus at the last Census they 

were enumerated under one main sub-caste, the DhS.nuk, who, though 
possibly allied to the Dom race, are generally treated as distinct, and 
the Benbansi of Gonda. In Bhigalpur, according to Mr. Bisley,^ 
they have a number of exogamous sections (panffai) ; but other 
Binsphors on the Nep3.1 frontier regulate their marriages by local 
sections {dik) ; while others in the town of Bh&gaipnr have neither 
pangai nor dih. In Mirzapur they enumerate eight exogamous 
sections: Mahftwati, Chamkel, Gausel, Samudra, Nahar, Kalai, 
Magarihi^ and Samiha ; and they reinforce the rule of section 
exogamy by prohibiting marriages with the daughter of the 
maternal uncle, of their fathers sister, and of their own sister ; also 
th^ do not intermarry with a family in which one of these relations 
marries until at least one or two generations have passed. Similarly, 
in Hardoi, where they have no sub-castes or sections, they are 
reported to prohibit marriage with first cousins on both the fathers 
and motheris sides. In Gorakhpur they name, like so many castes 
of this social grade, seven endogamous sub-castes: BSnsphor; 
Mangta, or " begging^' Dorns ; Dharkir, which has been treated as 
a separate caste ; Nfttakj or dancers ; Tasiha ; HaUlkhor, one to 
whom all food is lawful j aud Kunchbandhiya, or makers of the 
brushes constructed out of the roots of the grass used by 
weavers for cleaning the thread. 

3. The B^sphors on the whole agi-ee with the customs of the 
_ , , ^ .. Dorns and Dharkd.r8, of whom an account has 

Tribal Counoil. _ i . , . , , 

been separately given ; but, as might be expect- 
ed from their living a more settled life than the vagrant Dorns, they 
are more completely Hinduised. Their caste council, under a here- 
ditary president (CJiaudiari), is a veiy powerful and infiuential body, 
the members of which are, however, only a sort of assessors to the 


Tribal Counoil. 


> Tribti and Coa/ff, 1, 60. 
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president, who, after consultation with them, gives any orders he 
pleases. If a man is caught in an intrigue with a Dhobin or Domin 
he is permanently excommunicated, and the same rule applies to a 
woman detected in an amour with a man of either of these castes. 
Intrigues with persons of more respectable castes involve expulsion 
only until the necessary' feasts of expiation are given to the brethren. 
In addition to the feast the offender has always, in Mirzapur, to pay 
a cash fine of one-and-a-quarter rupees. Monogamy is the rule, but 
there is no restriction against a man having as many wives as he can 
marry and support. Concubinage with a woman of another caste is 
prohibited, and the caste look on the very idea of polyandry with such 
horror that it is more than doubtful if it could ever have been a 
tribal institution. If an unmarried girl is detected in aif intrigue 
with a clansman she is married to him by order of the council, and 
her father has to give a dinner to the brethren. When a married 
woman offends in this way, both her husband and father have to 
give a feast ; but, as among all these tribes, inter-tribal infidelity is 
lightly regarded ; a woman is not condemned except on the actual 
evidence of eye-witnesses. 

4* Marriage takes place usually in infancy ; and, in Mirzapur, if 
a girl is not married by the time she comes to 
Marriage niiea. puberty, lier parents are put out of caste. 

Marriages are arranged by the brother-in-law of the boy^s father, and 
the bride-price is fixed in Mirzapur by tribal custom at four-and-a- 
quartcr rupees, four annas being added as gifcai for good luck. If a 
wife habitually commit adultery, eat with a low-caste pci*son, or 
give her husband food in an impure dish, she is put away with the 
sanction of the council. A woman is allowed to leave her husband 
only if he he put out of caste. It is said, in Mirzapur, that a divorced 
wife cannot marry again. This is tnae, so far as that, of course, she 
cannot go through the regular service which is restricted to virgin 
bi'ides ; but she can live with a man by the taffdi form, and the 
connection, after it has been ratified by a feast, is binding, and her 
children are legitimate. Widows are man-ied by the or 

dhavauna form, generally to a widower, and their children are recf>g- 
nised as heirs. The only ceremony is that the husband gives the 
woman a new suit of clothes, which are put on her inside the house 
at night, in secret, and he then eats with the family of his father-in- 
law. Next day he takes his bride home, and feeds his clansmen, on 
which the union is recognised. The Icvirate prevails under the usual 
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reeMetioiis. Even if s vridow be tnken over tbe younger brotheVi 
her children by the first mAiriage inherit the estate of their 
A man may adopt his brother’s^ or daughter's^ not his sister's^ sou. 
A woman can adopt if there be no one in her husband's &mily to 
support her. 

5. In their birth ceremonies the Bftnsphors agree with the Dhar* 

klrs. The mother, during her confinement 

Birth etremoniei. • • n,- xx j j f j! xi_ 

18 , in Mirzapur, attended by a woman of the 

Basor caste. There is no rite performed on the sixth day, and the 
mother is impure till the twelfth day {barajkt). They have the usual 
dread of the menstrual and parturition impurity. On the twelfth 
day a hog is sacrificed to the deceased ancestors of the faudly, and 
the brethren eat the flesh boiled with rice. The woman has to wor- 
ship the well from which water is drawn for the use of the family 
by walking five times round it in the course of the sun and mark- 
ing it with red lead. A man does not cohabit with his wife for two 
months after her confinement. l%e only approach to a puberty cere- 
mony is the ear-boring, which takes place at the age of three or five, 
but in some cases is delayed to a later date, and it marks an approach 
to Hinduism, that they ask the Pandit to fix a lucky time for its per- 
formance. From that time the child is regarded as a member of 
the tribe and must conform to caste usages regarding food. 

6. In the same way the Pandit draws auspices {panana panna) 

of marriages. The betrothal is settled by the 
father of the boy exchanging with the girl’s 
father a leaf platter full of liquor in which a rupee is placed, and 
the brother-in-law of the bridegroom ties a turban on the head of 
the bride's &ther. The marriage ceremony resembles that of Dhar- 
kdrs {q. V.). It is preceded by the matmangara ceremony. The. 
earth is dug by the bridegroom's mother, who offere a burnt sacrifice 
(^ma) to the village deities (did). In the centre of the marriage 
shed {minro) is fixed up a Ivanch of the fig tree [jg^lar) and the 
cotton tree (semal). The usual anointing precedes the mamage. 
The bride's nails are solemnly cut {nakckhu) and her feet are coloured 
with lac dye {mabdwar). The usual wave ceremony (paraebAan) is 
done with a pestle (mdsar) and a water jar [lalta). At the bride's 
door her father makes a mark {iika) on the forehead of the bride- 
groom with rice and curds. The bride’s father washes the foot of 
the bride and bridegroom in a square in the court-yard. They sit 
facing east, and the bride's father worships the fig tree branch, and 



in 




thea^in imiMba of Hiiiaiis, Ganriud Ganasa. Thou holding aonio 
imia gxftflB in lik hand he formally gives away the bride (feay^ 
ddua). The clothes of the pair are knotted together^ and they 
walk five times round the fig and ootton branchca, while at each 
revolution the girths brother sprinkles a little parched rice into a 
sieve which the bridegroom holds. This he scatters on the ground, 
and the ceremony ends by the bridegroom marking the girl's V>%d 
with red lead, which is the binding portion of the ceremony. Then 
they go into the retiring room [iokabar), where jokes are played on 
the bridegroom, and he receives a present from his mother-in-law. 
As is usual with these tribes they have the ceremony of plunging 
the wedding jars {ialia duhdna) into water a day or two after the 
wedding. 

7. The dead are cremated, except young childi'en or those who die 

^ . of epidemic disease, whose bodies are thrown 

D6atli oeranonieB. 

into a river or buried. After the cremation 
they chew leaves of the nim tree as a mark of mourning. The death 
pollution lasts ten days, during which the mourner every night lays 
out a platter of food on the road by which the corpse was removed 
for its use. On the tenth day the chief mourner throws five lumps 
(jptHdd) of rice boiled in milk (H(r) into water in the name of the 
dead, and, on returning home, sacrifices a hog in the name of the 
deceased, which is boiled with rice and eaten by the clansmen. 
No Brahmans are employed at any of these ceremonies. In the 
festival of the dead {piiripakika) in Euir they pour off water on 
the ground every day for fifteen days in honour of deceased anoes* 
tors; and on the ninth day they offer cakes {pdri), sweet rice 
(bakMr), and pork, to their ancestors. These are laid out in the 
court-yard for their use. On the fifteenth day they offer rice, 
pulse, bread, and pork, if obtainable, in the same way. Any senior 
member of the family presents the offering. 

8. Their chief deity, in Mirzapur, is the Vindhyabdrini Devi, of 

Bindhachal, whom th^ worship on the ninth 
Seligion. Chait, with hogs, goats, cakes {pdri), 

and pottage {/ap$i). They honour the village gods (diA) with a 
sacrifice of a hog or goat ; butter, barley, and treacle are burnt in a 
fire offering. On the fifth of Sawan they lay milk and patched rice 
near a snake's hole. They respect the pfpal tree, and will not cot or 
injure it. In Oorakhpur they worship Kaiika and Samai. The 
former is worshipped at marriages, child-birth, etc., with an offering 
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of a youngs pig, oiie-«iid*a-qaart6r jars of liquor, flowei*s, and ground 
rice boiled in treacle and milk (pitii). To Samai is offei'od a yearling 
pig. Maidens and widows married the Sa^di form are not per^ 
mitted to join in this worship, which takes place in a comer of the 
house set apart for the purpose. They do not employ Br&hmans in 
their domestic ceremonies, which are carried out by some old man 
(s^dna) of the family. In Hardoi their tribal deity is Kila Deo, 
whose image is painted on the wall of the bouse, and worshipped at 
any event, such as marriage, birth, etc., in the family. They also 
sometimes sacrifice a goat or sheep to Devi, and the worshipper con- 
sume the offerings. Their holidays are the Phagua or Holi, at which 
they get drunk and eat choice food ; the Ramnaumi, on the ninth 
of Chait, when they worship the Vindhyabisini Devi ; the Tij, on 
the third of SHwan, when women pray for the long life of their hus- 
bands, and the Kajari, on the third of Bhadon, when women get 
drunk, and all rules of sexual morality are ignored. In llardoi, on 
the Karwa Chauth feast, the women fast and worship the moon by 
pouring water out of an eaiiihen pot (tarwa), whence the name of 
the festival. At the Guriya feast girls make dolls of i-ags, which 
are beaten with sticks by boys on the banks of a tank The dolls 
are believed to represent snakes, and the feast is in commemoration 
of the destruction of serpents by Gamda. They worship the deail 
by laying out food in seven leaf platters and letting the children or 
crows eat it. They have a great respect for the village shrine, and 
never dare to tread on the pieces of earthenware horses, etc., with 
which it is decorated. They also, as is shown in the birth ceremo- 
nies, worship wells. The sainted dead specially delight in the 
savour of pork, and give trouble if not honoured with this sacrifice. 

9. Women wear in the ears the ornaments known as utarna and 


karnpMly bead necklaces {dharhauwa), and 
Social cuBtoma. ijangles {ckdri) on the arms : anklets (pairi), 

brass rings on their fingers. Boys and girls have two names, one for 
ordinary use and one kept secret. They swear on the sun or the 
heads of their children. Those who break an oath become smitten 
with leprosy or lose their property. Disease, geneially due to demo- 
niacal possession, is treated by the Ojha, who also prescribes in cases 
of the Evil-eye. They will not eat beef, nor touch a Dom, 
Dhobi, the wife of a younger brother, the wife of the elder brother- 
in-law, or the wife of their sisteris son. They will not mention their 
eldest son by his name. To do so is regarded as a sin. They eat 
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pork, fowls, goats, and other animals, bat not the cow, monkey, alli- 
gator, snake, liaard, jackal, or rat. Men eat before womeou 1%cy 
salute their castemen in the form Rdm ! Rdm / 


10. Some work as ordinary day-labourers, but their business is 
making fans, baskets, and boxes of bamboo. 
Some work as sweepers and remove nigfat-soiU 
No other caste will touch food or water from their hands. 


Ocoapation. 


Dhtribution of Bdmphon according to the Cenoui of 1891. 


Dibtbict. 

DUnnk. 

Others. 

Muhftm- 

madana. 

Total. 

Debra Ddu 


• •• 

156 


156 

Saharanpur • 


SO* 

5 

87 

92 

Fatrukh&bad . 


• • • 

94 

... 

94 

Mainpori • 


... 

19 

... 

19 

Bareilly 


... 

7 


7 

Mor&d&bad • 


... 

... 

20 

20 

Sbdhjah&npiii 


... 

66 


66 

Filiblitt 


... 

868 


853 

Catvnpur • 


... 

44 

... 

44 

Baqda • 


... 

4 


4 

Lalitpnr 


••• 

4,860 

... 

4,360 

Mirzapur 


... 

64 

... 

64 

Gh&zipar 


... 

28 

... 

88 

Ballia . 


... 

447 

... 

447 

Gorakbpnr 


... 

466 

1 

1 467 

Basti 


... 

7 

... 

7 

Azaingarb 


... 

67 



Lucknow 

a 

1,103 

729 

*•* 

1,631 

Undo 

s 

••• 

36 

... 

36 

Bdd Bareli . 

• 

m 

7 

... 

429 

Sttapur • 


808 

853 

- 

j U6l 

Kberi • • 


• •• 

6 

... 

6 

Gonda • • 

■ 

396 

327 


622 

Babraioh • 


1,634 

728 

3 

2,265 

Fartkbgarh • 

• 

4,467 

218 

1 

44 C 86 

Total 


8,138 
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Banyii.*— (Sanskrit, mf$iya.)'^TbB great trading daaa 

of Northern India. Pedantically the Banya is known as Baqq&l*— * 
a term a|>plied in Arabia and Femia to greengrocers. When he 
becomes a large merchant he is known as Mahijan. Banya is, in 
bet, a generic tern including a large number of endogamous 
sub^caetes^ of whom some account has been given in separate axticles. 
The Banya has rather an indi^erent reputation in the countiy-side, 
where he is hated and despised for his habits of money-grubl»ng, 
meanness, and rapacity. But at tbe same time be is an indispen- 
sable element in the social life of the people whose trade and 
business he finances. The modern Banya does not seem to have 
changed much since the time of Tavernier, ^ who writes Those 
of this caste are so subtle and nimble in trade that the Jews may be 
their ^prentices. They accustom their children betimes to fly idle- 
ness, and instead of suffering them to lose their time by playing in 
the streets, as we generally do, they teach them arithmetic, which 
they are so periect at, that without making use either of pen or ink 
or counters, but only of their memories, they will in a moment 
cast up the most diflicult account that can be imagined. They 
always live with their fathers, who instruct them in trade, and do 
nothing but what th(^' show them. If any man in the heat of 
passion chafe at them, they will hear him patiently without inaking 
any reply, and parting coldly from him will not see him again till 
three or four days, when they think their passion may be over^ 
They never eat anything that has life, nay, they would rather die 
than kill the smallest animal or vermin, being in that j)oint above 
all things tlie most zealous observers of the law. They never fight 
nor go to war, neither will they eat or drink at the house of a 
EHjput/^ 

The current proverbs abound with chaff at the Banya:— 
JVa Banya mU na besva “ A Banya is as little a friend as a 
prostitute is chaste Banya mare ;an, ihag mdre sayaa— “ The 
Banya cheats his friends, and the rogue, strangers,^^ and so on. 

At the same time some* of the Banya sub-divisions, like the 
Agarwaia and Oswal, are perliaps some of the purest races in 
Northern India. 

4 In his social habits the Banya is very precise in the matter 
of food. In religion he is cither a Hindu or Jain, or, as he calls 
himself, a Sar^gi, a word derived from the Sanskrit srdvaka, a 
disciple of the Buddha.^' 


* TraveUf 166 ^ tqq. 
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Diftrihutic* iff Banyat aceordinf /« He Ceniue tf 1891. 


Dxstbict. 

Hindu. 

Jain, 

ToYat. 

Debn Di\ii • 

9,213 

284 

3,446 

Sah&mnpur 

31,170 

6,076 

37,245 

MuzafEarnagar • 

31,097 

9,388 

41,386 

Meerut • 

51,943 

16,378 

68,321 

Bulandsbahr 

39,579 

1,265 

40,844 

Aligarh 

46.472 

2,607 

48,979 

Mathura . 

39,602 

2,041 

41,643 

Agra 

45,000 

13,371 

68,431 

Farrohhabod • 

25,137 

1,048 

26,185 

Mainpuri • 

21,453 

5,759 

27,211 

Etliwah . • 

27.608 

2,117 

29,726 

Etah • 

23,864 

4,933 

28,797 

Bareilly • • 

22,191 

4 

22,196 

Bijnor . • 

18,331 

998 

19,329 

Bud&un . 1 

31,307 

229 

SU36 

Mor&dab&d 

31,970 

1,002 

32,972 

Sh&lijHh&npur • 

23.673 

36 

23,609 

Pilibhit . 

7,303 

11 

7n314 

Cawnpur . 

33,938 

415 

84^64 

Katehpur • • 

19,338 

83 

19,421 

B&nda • • 

22,274 

282 

22,556 

Hamtrpur . 

14,667 

107 

14,774 

Allah&b&d . 

46,131 

668 

46,699 

Jh&nai • • 

13,666 

2,621 ^ 

16,077 

Jjilaun • • 

14,304 

164 

14,468 

Laliipur • • 

1,893 

9,646 

11,439 
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1>itttU>utitm tf Banzai aecordimg to tike Ceneus of 1891 — oontd. 


District. 

main. 

Jain. 

Total. 

Benares 





214^63 

138 

21,401 

Jtfirsapur . 





28,754 

281 

24,035 

Jaunput . 

. , 




23,746 

6 

23,751 

Oh&Kipnr • 





82,686 

27 

32,712 

Ballia 

# 




44,248 

... 

44,248 

Gorakhpur 

• 




100,209 

40 

100,249 

Basil 

• 




68.155 

... 

53,135 

Azamgurh . 





38,380 

... 

38,380 

KniiiAun . 





4,925 

... 

4,023 

Oarhw&l . 




• 

1,920 

2 

1,922 

Tur&i 





2,860 

30 

2,889 

Lucknow . 





17,231 

797 

18,028 

Un&o 

• 




15,805 

8 

15,813 

KAA Uareli . 

• 




16,512 

23 

16,535 

SItapur 

• 




15,013 

234 

15,247 

Hardoi 





27,175 

... 

27,175 

Kheri 





13,473 

10 

13,483 

FairAb&d • 





34,771 

161 

34,932 

Gonda 





33,108 


33,108 

Bakraich . 





20,263 

48 

20,311 

SultAnpur . 

• 




23,524 

... 

23,524 

r^rtAbgiirb 

• 




13,120 

130 

13,550 

BArabanki 

• 




1^944 

950 

14,894 



Total 


1,270,246 

83,976 

1,363,222 
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B&ra3ieeiii.--(J7irnii, twelve ; mm, an army),~A sab-oaste of 
Banyas found prindpally in the Western Districts. The last Census 
shows none in Benares ; but Mr. Sherring^ speaks of them as a 
considerable colony of bankers : — They state that their original 
home was Agroha. In Benares th^ are of the Oarga yo^ra. 


Dittrlbution of ike Bdrakeeni Banyae aceordi%§ to the Centme 

of 1891, 


Dibtbict. 

Number. 

Dibtbict. 

Number. 

Sahiranpur 

8 

Bareilly 

8 

Meerut . 

3 

Bijoor 

12 

Bulandshahr . . • 

1,791 

BudAun • • 

5,798 

Aligarh • 

12.936 

MorAdAbAd . 

4fin 

Mathura 

4,383 

ShahjAhAnpur 

33 

Agra • « • • 

315 

Pilibhit • • 

13 

FarrukhAbAd . 

11 

Tarti .... 

12 

Mrinpuri 

Stah • • • • 

625 

2.329 

Totak 

32,683 


Barai| Baraiy a.'— (Sanskrit vriili, occupation, mainte- 
nance.^^} — The caste engaged in the cultivation of the piper betel, 
usually known as pdn (Sanskrit, parna), the leaf par eacellenee. 
The distinction generally made between the Band and the Tamboli 
is that the former grows the plant, while the latter sells the leaves. 
But this distinction does not seem to be always observed. It would 
seem that the Band hardly ever sells the leaves, while the Tamboli 
sometimes cultivates the plant. Mr, Sherring denies that the dis- 
tinction prevails in Benares, and says that there the Tamboli sells 
betelnut as well as pda, and appears to be more of a wholesale 
dealer than the Barai.* The Barais are replaced in tbs' Meerut, 
Agra, Hohilkhand Divisions by the Tambolis. 


I Hindu TfUkUf I., 296. . . . 

> Hindu Tfihee and Cottoc, I., 890 ; and see Hoey, Monagraok an Tradu and 

Muufa/aUwru, 186- 

Vos. I. ** 
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2* In the e^iteni part of the Province they have a enrioiHi 
legend to explain their origin Tha^ 

Triditiciniof origiii. ® ^ ji 

were two Brahman brothers so dewmt 
that after bathing they need to throw their loin cloths np to the 
skies^ where they dried and came down when th^ were wanted. 
One day the brothers were in the foiest and were athirst. The elder 
brother directed the younger to climb a mahua tree and see if there 
was any water in the cavities of the trunk. He did so and found 
water, which in his greediness he drank^ and^ lying to his elder 
brother, denied that there was any water in the tree. Next day 
they threw their loin cloths up to the sky as usual, and when they 
wanted them only that of the elder brother came down. So he 
knew that his brother had lied unto him. The younger brother 
denied the charge. Then Farameswar came down from heaven, and, 
convicting the younger brother of falsehood, ordered that the elder 
brother should remain a Brdhman, while the younger should tend 
the ndg hel or pdn plant, which he formed out of the sacred thread 
of the offender, and that the elder brother should serve the younger 
brother as his priest.'’^ Another stoiy is that Brahma created them 
to save Brahmans from the labour of growing the plant. Tradi- 
tionally the Tambillika or seller of betel is descended from a SMra 
woman by a Yaisya man. The caste is probably occupational and 
of nuxed origin. In Gorakhpur they say that once a BrAhman had 
three sons. He came down with them from fairy land and was 
able to support them only by growing betel, for which he was 
excommunicated. They explain the name of the caste as derived 
from haraithay the betel conservatory, which comes from the Sanskrit 
vriii* The Goiakhpur branch fix on BirbhSnpur, in the Azamgarh 
District, as their head-quarters. 

3. In the last Census retuims the Baiais were recorded in no 

less tlian one hundred and forty-seven sub- 
IntenuU struoture. ^ , 

castes, Ui these a large number are 

local, such as the Aharwar of AMr, the Ajudhyabasi of Ajudhya, the 

Audha of Awadh, the Bindrabahbasi of Bindraban, the Chaurasiya 

of ChaurAsi, in Mirzapur, the Dakkhiuaha or ^'Southem,^^ the 

Gorakhpuri, JaiswAr, Jaunpuri, Kanhpuriya, of Cawnpur, Mahobiya, 

PachhwAhAn or ** Westera ; SaijupAri or residents bqrond the 

river Sarju,'^ SribAstab of Sravasti ; and Uttaraha or Northem*^^ 

Many, again, are connected by origin or function with other tribes, 

as the Banya, Baujariya, BaiswAr, ChauhAn, DonwAr, Gaderiya, 
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Oahlot^ Chrariya, Gondar, Jidubansi, Ratheriya, Karwira^ RokAs^ 
Maharwa, N&gbanay Ninakshftlii, Ummar, Panfiariya^ Panwariya, 
BAjbanfii, Bauteli^ SAndili ShtJclabans. Tliis will give some idea 
of the diverse elements out of which the caste has been composed. 

4. In Mirzapur they name Be\’enendogamou8 subKiastes, PartAb<> 
garhi (from PartAbgarh), ChaurAsi (the Ghaurasiya<^ Benares) 
JaiswAr or Jaiswira NasarkhAni^ (the NAsalkAni of Benares)^ 
T&mboliy UttarAha (''Northern^'), PachhiwAha ('‘Western”). 
Mr. Sherring adds SribAstava (from SrAvasti), BherihAra (“ tenders 
of sheep Magahiya (from Magadha)| PhuihAra, and Dhanwariya. 
Of these three, the Magahiya, Chaurasiya, and JaiswAr appear in 
BehAr, where there are two others, Semariya and Sokhwa. In the 
Central DuAb they are divided into the Chaurasiya, who prepare 
betel, and the KatyAr, who sell it. In Gorakhpur wc have the 
Kanaujiya, Chaurasiya, and JaiswAr. 

5. Marriage within the endogamous sub-castes is regulated 

by a rule of exogamy, which forbids mamage 
iCunage rales. ^ family of the paternal and maternal 

uncle and paternal and maternal aunt as long as them is any reool- 
lection of relationship, which is usually after five or six generations. 
But at the same time they usually marry locally in the families of 
those with whom they are accustomed to eat and smoke. In 
Mirzapur the PartAbgarhi are distinguished from the ChaurAsi, 
inasmuch that the former permit the use of spirits while the latter 
prohibit it. They marry their daughters at the age of eight or nine, 
and their sons at twelve or thirteen. A man cannot take a second 
wife unless he proves to the satisfaction of the tribal council that 
the first wife is bai’ren, disobedient, extiavagant, or a thief, and oven 
then he him to pay a fine to the council, which is spent in a triljal 
feast. They seldom take mom than two wives. They have the 
usual forms of marriage,— As vwa for the well-to-do, Dola 
for poor people, and St^gAi for widows. In lioth the rcgulai forms 
of virgin marriage the binding portions of the ceremony are the 
worshipping of the bridegroom’s feet {paif panw by the 
father of the bride, and marking of the parting of the bride^s hair 
with red lead {gindurdan). In Sagdi the only ceremony is dressing 
the bride in a suit of clothes and ornaments provided by the bnde- 


1 glherriaff, Bindu TrQ^ and Caffe., I, 830. BaoliWMi ow tbrt CJhnotSpU 
take their name from Tappn ChonrS. in Miriapur. EaHwm Mia, 11. 470. 

VoL. I. 
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groam^ and the feeding of his relations and clansmen. Intertribal 
infidelity is lightly regarded and is condoned by a tribal feast/ bat 
fornication with an outsider involves exeommnnieation. They 
have the extroordinaiy rule that a woman who poisons her hus- 
band is excommunicated. If a man, in spite of the admonition 
and punishment administered by the tribal council, refuses to 
support his wife or loses casto, the council permit the woman to 
leave her husband, and, if she so pleases, to marry again by the 
Sagai form* 

6. They are seldom initiated into any special sect. Like all 

^ . Hindus of the Same class, when the men 

Ucligioo. , 1 , , * . . . . 

get old they iindcrgo a process of initiation 

and become devotees {bkagat : Sanskrit, hhakta). The only effect 

of this is that they abstain from meat and fish, and attend 

more carefully to their religious duties, such as attending temples, 

ceremonial bathing, etc. To the east of the Province their special 

deities are Alahahir, the Panclionpir, Bliawaui, Hardiha Deva, or 

Hardanr, Sokha Bilba and Nagbeli. Sokha Baba is the special 

deity of the Nfisarklifini sub-caste, and, if neglected, ruins their 

gardens. They can tell nothing about him. He seems to be 

a deified exorciser or magician, (Sanskrit: Bvkahma/* 

subtle **) being the equivalent of Ojha. Nagbol or Ndgarbel is 

the special deity of the pdn plant. Hardilia is the special deity 

of the Barais of South Mirzapur. Mahabir receives an offering of 

sweetened bread {rota)i g^nm, Brahmanical threads and 

loin cloths. His holy day is Tuesday. The Panclionpir receive 

rice cooked in milk (/awar), and fried cakes {pnri)^ which are offered 

on Wednesday. Bhawani is honoured with the sacrifice of a 

he-goat or ram, and sweets and cakes {halwa^pnri). Hardiha is 

worshipped in secret inside the house on Monday. On Wednesday 

they fast in honour of the Panclionpir. Soklia BSba is said to have 

a temple in Magadha (Behar). *11 is offering consists of sweets 

and cakes {halwa^puri). These deities are worsliipped only by that 

member of the family who is under the influence of the special 

divinity— a fact shown by his getting into a state of ecstasy and 

uttering oracles. Only those who cultivate pdn worsliiji Nfigbel 

by lighting a lamp in the conservatory and making a burnt- 

offering (iem). The special day for the Nagbel worship is the 

fifth of the first half of S&wan. The greater gods are wor- 

diipped through Tiw&ri Brahmans, and the minor deities by 
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some tEq^ially inspired memto of the bmily. They cremate their 
dead in the ordinaiy way, and some go to Gaya to perform the w ad- 
din ceremony. 

7. Betel is the term applied to the leaf of the piper betel chewed 

Oooapation a^eca nnt, which is hence impro- 

perly called betel-nut. The word, according 
to the authorities is Malay^lam, pettila^ i,e^ veru + i/a simple 
or mere leaf, and comes to us through the Portuguese bet re and 
betle,^ Areca is the seed, or, in common parlance, the nut, of the 
palm areca catechu. The word is Malayalam, addakka^ and comes 
to us through the Portuguese.* There arc various methods of 
preparing the compound known as pda eupdri. ** Garcias da llorta 
says distinctly : — ^ In chewing betre they mix areca with it and a 
little lime ; some add licio ({.«», catechu) ; but the rich and grandees 
add some Boinieo camphor, and also some lign aloes, musk, and 
ambergris,^ ® Abul Pazl says: — ‘‘Tliey also put some betel-nut 
and hath (catechu) on one leaf and some lime paste on another 
and roll them up : this is called a berah {blra). Some put camphor 
and musk into it, and tie up both leaves with a silk thread.^’^ 
This is very much the modem pmcticc, except that the two 
leaves ai’c very generally fastened together with a clove, The con- 
servatory in which the pdn is grown is treated with gi*eat reverence 
by the grower.® They do not allow women to enter it, and per- 
mit no one to touch the plant or throw the leaves into lire. Very 
often they are given rent-free holdings by rich landlords to tempt 
them to settle in their neighbourhood. The women have an indif- 
ferent reputation, as they manage shops, and those who arc attractive 
secure the most custom. They eat pakki cooked hy all Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, except Kalwars. In Gorakiipur, it is said, 
they eat pakki only from the hands of Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
They eat kackchi only if cooked by members of their own caste. 
Ghatiya Brahmans and Rajputs cat pakki cooked by them. The 
highest caste which will cat kackchi cooked by them is tlie Nai. 
They eat mutton and goat^s flesh, and some indulge in spirituous 
liquors, ^ 


> Yule and Barnell, Hohaon Johaon, 67- 
« Ihid, 25 . 

Quoted hj Ynle* Marco Polo, 11., 811. 

^ Bloohmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 75. 

> For a good account of the aystem of onltiTating the plant, aee Bnchanan, 
Eaatam India, II., 864. 
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JH^Hhniion pf the SaraU ateording to ike Ceneue ef 1B9L 


DliTBICT. 

. 

SUB«CAftTES. 

Totai- 


JaiswAr. 

Others. 

Ifftthm 





■ 

•*. 

327 

327 

Fatefapor 





142 

... 

32 

174 

BftodB 





879 

... 

22 

401 

Hamirpnr 





1.088 

.«• 

142 

1,230 

AlkbAbld 

a 



ft 

6,768 

16 

922 

7,706 

JUkiisi 




a 

163 

... 

193 

356 

Lilitpor 

• 



a 

970 

... 

298 

1,268 

Benawa 

a 




2,608 

62 

246 

2,916 

Miisapni' 

• 



a 

4,329 

11 

25 

4.365 

Jaaopar 

• 



a 

6,734 

927 

226 

6,886 

Obisipar 

• 



a 

5.680 

32 

643 

C.255 

Bdlia 

• 




6,612 

426 

461 

6,399 

Qorakbpnr 

a 




12.856 

9.884 

6,258 

28.998 

BmU 

• 



a 

aftft 

26,859 

1,054 

27,913 

Asamgarb 

a 



a 

••t 

8,760 

1.977 ! 

10,737 

LimIcbow 

a 



a 

96 

••• I 

163 

268 

UbIo • 

a 



a 

679 

... 

... 

679 

SlUpar 

a 



a 

780 

aaa 

461 

1.241 

Hardoi 

• 




6,177 

aa# 

263 

5.430 

Kbari 

a 




462 

•aa 

216 

678 

Faiibbld 

a 




80 

10,612 

122 

10,814 

Gkmda 

a 




T 

16.694 

23 

16.624 

Babr&iah 

m 



a 

u* 

21 

1,015 

1,060 

Bftltinpar 

a 




2,80i) 

1,478 

478 

4,766 

FariAbgarb 

a 



a 

6.746 

6 

190 

5.942 

Blvabanki 

a 




««a 

103 

... 

103 



Total 

• 

61.856 

76,791 

16,776 

163,421 
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Bar^wal, Baranwfir.—A sub-ca«te ol Bmyw who take th^r 
nanoe from the old town of Baran, the modem Bakndahahr. Tb«^ 
axe principally found in the Rohilkhand^ Benares, and Gorakhpur 
Divisions. Curiously enough they have entirely avoid^ Buland* 
shahr, their old home. As illustrating the domestic Customs of 
Banyas the following account from Mirzapux may be given 

2. When a woman is in the eighth month of pregnani^ the Ath- 

Birth ooBtoms. cexemony is performed. Two or three 

days before it commences the women amg 
songs. On the day of the ceremony the Pandit makes a square in 
the courtyard, in which the husband and his wife are seated with 
their clothes knotted together. The Pandit makes them worship 
Gauri and Ganesa, and sweetmeats are sent to the houses of the 
clansmen. In the evening a feast is given to the clansmen. 
When the child is bom, what is called the Nandi nmkh wdidkm 
is performed, and then the Chamirin midwife is called in to out 
the navel coi-d. She attends the mother only on the first day. 
Then follow the usual sixth and twelfth day ceremonies {fkkatki^ 
baraki), when the mother bathes, the house is purified, and she 
returns to her household duties. When the child is one or three 
yeai*s old comes the shaving {mdnran). All the women of the 
family and their friends go to the temple of some goddess and 
worship her; then they worship the barberis razor, and offer 
a rupee to it, which is the perquisite of the barber. Then he 
shaves the boy^s head, and the mother receives the hair on a cake 
made of unbaked dough. But more geneially this is done by 
the sister or fatberis sister of the boy. The boy and his mother 
then put on yellow garments and return home. A feast is given, 
and some small sums distributed to Brahmans. In some &milies 
the ceremony of ear-boring (kanckkednn) is done at the same time 
as the munran; sometimes it ia deferred till the boy is five years 
old. The boring is done by a Sunir, and the friends are entertained. 
When the boy is six months old the anna^prdsana ceremony is 
performed. The mother cooks some rice milk (kktr), and the eldest 
member of the family puts some of it on a rupee and makes the 
child lick it. The function ends %rith the distribution^ of betel 
and cardamoms among the guests. 

3. The Bamnwals are bizar traders of the ordinary type, and 
deal in grun and various kinds of mciuhan* 
dise. 


Occupation. 
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DktfihuHm of tke Baranwdl Samya$ aeeordiug io He Ceneui of 

1891. 


PisraxcT. 



Number. 

Distbiot. 


Number. 

Agra 

e 


• 

26 

GbAsipnr . 



1,887 

Btah • 

• 

• 

• 

28 

Qorakbpiir 

, • 


466 

BadAnn 


• 


489 

Beiti 

• 


1«880 

HorldabU 




1,825 

Anmgerh . 

e e 


5,206 

Oftwnpur . 




80 

BA6 Bareli 

• « 


46 

BAnda 

m 


• 

1 

FairAbAd • 

• 

• 

178 

Bemurni 

a 


• 

776 

PartAbgarh 

• • 

a 

181 

Mirsapar . 

Janopnr • 

• 



580 

2,140 

Gband Total 

e 

15,144 


Bargfih^ Barg&ha, Bargahi*— (Probably connected with B&ri, 
q.v.) — A caste of personal servants and makers of leaf platterB(Jaana). 
To the east of the province they trace their origin to Kanauj, and 
say that they emigrated with the Gaharwtr Bijpnts. Their women 
act as wet-nurses to the Oaharw&rs, and their men pass round betel 
at entertainments^ and do other kinds of higher domestic service* 
Tliey claim kinship with the Guil Ahirs. Thus, in Gorakhpur^ Dr. 
Buchanan^ says The B&jput chiefs have certain families of the 
Ahirs, the women of which serve as wet-nurses to their children^ 
snd the men attend to their persons. These families are called 
Barg&ha; have received^ of course, great &voars, and several of 
them are very rich; but others look down upon them as having 
admitted thm women to too great familiarity with their chiefs.'^ 

2. Th^ marry in their own tribe; but they have no sections, and 
their rule of exogamy is not to marry in a family with which they 
have been once connected in niarriage as long aai any recollection 
of rdationship exists. The marriage custoxns are of the usual 
type. In Mirzapur they practise adult marriage. The ceremony 
occupies three days — ^ the iil, ptain, and 6drd^. On the day of the 
iil the grindstone and rice pounder (til dalla) are placed in the 
oourtyard, and a Br&hman worslups Gauri. The clansmen are fed on 
rioe and pulse. On the main day the mdlri p^a and worship of 


iS7. 
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deoeftsed snoeBton is perfonned, a&d a seoond test is gim* On ihs 
third day, the the procession, goes to the house oE the bride. 
The pair are seated in a died (mdare) ; the bride’s father worships the 
feet of the bridegroom and presents him with fruits, etc., the garments 
of the pair are knotted, and they revolve seven times round the shed. 
The bride’s father then marks the fordiead of the bridegroom with 
tnrmerio and rice, and takes him and the bride into the retiring 
room (Jtciadar), a relic of the cnstom of immediately consummating 
the marriage. There the women of the &uni]y make the bridegroom 
join the lights of two lighted wicks as a sign of lasting affection 
between the pair. The girl is then sent off at once with her hus- 
band. They do not allow widow marriage or the levirate. Their 
death customs am of the usual orthodox type. 

S. The Bargdhs are all Hindus, and appear chiefly to worship 
Mahibir, the Finchonptr and the Dih, or the collective body of the 
village godlings. 

4. They live principally by domestic service, and are known to be 
courageous and faithful. Many of them take to agriculture. In 
Chota N&gpur, according to Mr. Risley,^ they claim to be Bi jputs 
and act as domestic seivants to the local Bi jas. 

Disiriduitcn of the Bargdhs accarding to the Cenoue of 189 U 
Dzstbict. Number. 


dS2 

888 

848 


Total . 818 


BarRaiyan. — A sept of Bdjputs who are found principally in 
the GhSzipur distnct. There they claim to be ^ of the ChauhAn 
family, and to be emigrants from Mainpuri. The name is probably 
derived from some place called BaragAon, or great village/’ 
They have a very absurd folk etymology, And say that they^ are so 
called because their ancestors performed some great exploit (tara 
idm Uga), They are now poor and discontented.^ 

> anS Cocicf, L. Sa 


Hamirpiir 

Minupur 

BMti 
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ef Bargaiydn Bd(jfmU according to the Cencut of 
1691. 


Disrmior. 

Number. 

BieraioT. 

KambAr. 

Bsnarei • « • • 

2 

FaisibAd .... 

76 

Ohitipiir «... 

2,659 

SoltAnpur .... 

10 

BaUia . . . . 

280 

PaziAbgarli 

4 

BASBmti . . . 

128 

Total 

8.154 


Bargahu— A sept of B&jpate found chiefly in the Bulandshahr^ 
District. They are a epmious branch of the Lunar race and are 
ranked as Oaurua^ because they practise widow marriage. They 
claim descent from two brothers, DrigpAl and Battipal, who are 
eaid to have been emigrants from Indor, in Mdlwa, and commanded 
the royal force at Delhi in the attack on Bdo Pithaura. A number 
were converted to Isldm in the time of Aurangzeb. They are 
a turbulent, disorderly sept, and lost most of their villages in the 
Mutiny. 

2. In the Upper Du&b, they are reported to give brides to the 
Bhdld Sultdn, Jaiswir, and Bdchhal, and to take wives from the 
Jaisw&r. 


Miotribufion of the Bargala BdjpuU according to ike Ccmtic 



BargL^A tribe found only in Mathura^ according to the last 
Census, where they numbered 1,076. They are said to live by 
service, cultivation, and hunting. They are probably, if not identical, 
closely connected with the Biri and Barg&h. 


^ RAja Laolilimaa Siiili, BuloiiMuthr Memo,, 165 . 
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BavgliJiJr«i~(8aiidcritj wddha ; Hindis "gmt« Aaim* 
porta&t sept of Bijpute classed as one of the thirty«six icyal raoss^ 
and descended, like thdir opponents, the Eachhw&has, fcom 
but throiigh Lava^ the second son. Sir H. M. Elliot^ writeg’:<-«*>^' Colo- 
nel Tod says that itnras in Andpshahrthat the Barg&jars, on their 
expulsion by the Eadihwiihas from Rajor, found refuge; and that 
is still the chief town of the Barg&jar family. But as this ex- 
pulsion occurred only in the time of the illustrious Siw&i Jay Sinh, 
in the beginning of the last century, the chief of Bajor must have 
chosen for his residence a part of the country already in the occupa- 
tion of his brethren ; for Bargdjars are mentioned, even in Akbar^s 
time, as the Zamindirs of Ehurja, Dib£i, and FahAsu. Their own 
assertion is that they came from Bajor, the capital of Deoti, in the 
Macheri country, under B&ja Fratap Sinh, and first resided in Khe- 
riya, near Fitampur, and that the Rija, after marrying at Koil into a 
Bd jput family of the Dor tribe, which at that time occupied the 
whole country between Koil and Bulandshahr, obtained favour in 
the sight of the Dors and got authority to establish himself as far 
eastward as he chose. Having, in consequence, exterminated the 
Mew&tis and Bhihars, who are represented to have been in previous 
occupation, he was so successful as to acquire the possession of 
sixMen hundred villages, eight hundred on the east and eight 
hundred on the west of the Ganges. At the time of his death 
Chaundera, near Fah&su (in the Bulandshahr District), was reckbned 
the chief possession of the Bargujars, and one of the descendants 
of Fratip Sinh, Baja Sftlivahana, gave his name to a Fargana, which 
comprised the present divisions of Fitampur, Falillsu, and Birauli. 
Bija Frat&p Sinh left two sons, Jatu and B4nu. Jatu took up his 
abode in Katehar or Bohilkhand, and R&nu remained as chief of 
Chaundera. 

2. The antiquity of the Katehar Bargfijars may be surmised 
from a passage in the BAthaur Genealogies : ^ 

' Bharat, the eleventh grandson of Nain Fal, the B&thaur, at 
the age of sixty-one conquered Kanaksir, under the Northern Hills, 
from Budza Sen, of the Bargfijar tribe.' Nain Fir is supposed to 
have lived in the fifth Century. Though there appears no Ireason 
for ascribing to his reign so early a date, he must, at any rate, 
have preceded the final Muhammadan conquest of Kanauj. 

^ Bu^plemtniary Glossary, s.v.; Aligarh Seltlement Bepori, 22 ; BAjs Lachhasa 
Sial^ Bulandshahr Memo., 155, sqq* 
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8. While the Katehar Barg&jare and the Anftpshahr fiunily 
have preserved their ancient faith, nearly all the Dn&b tribes which 
preceded the expulsion of their chief from Bajor have turned 
Muhammadans ; and the early opponents of the British in Ramona 
and Pindr^wal were Bargdjars of that persuasion. They still, 
however, appear proud of their Rajput lineage ; for they assume 
the appellation of Thikur. Thus we hear the strange comhination 
of Thakur Akbar^ Ali Khan and Th&knr Mardan^ Ali Ehftn. At 
their marriages they paint on their doors the image of a Eaharin or 
female bearer, uhder whose instructions they executed a stratagem 
by which they exterminated the Mewitis, who had been engaged 
in a di-unken revel during the Holi. Some of the MusalmAn fami- 
lies have of late discontinued this custom. The Bar gfi jars 
to the west of Muzaffamagar were all converted to the Muhamma- 
dan faith in the time of Ala-ud-din Khilji ; but they still retain 
most of their old Hindu customs. A stricter conformity to the 
Musalmin tenets was endeavoured to be introduced by some reform- 
ers, and all Hindu observances were sedulously proscribed by them ; 
but when it was found, as they themselves assei-t, that all their 
childicn became blind and maimed in consequence of their apostacy, 
they were induced to revert to their apcestral customs, and still 
adhere to them with so much pertinacity, that it is almost doubtful 
which faith prevails most. 

4. “ The MuzafEarnagar Bargdjars state that they came from 
Dobandesar, near Dhain Daw&sa, south of the Alwar countiy, under 
one Rura Sen, whose ancestor, Baba Megha, is still invoked when 
they make their offerings at the time of naming their children. 
They intermarry with the converted Pundir Rftjputs of Sakrauda 
in Sahiranpur, and the Rio Bargdjars, in Faridibad, of Balabhgarh, 
to the south of Delhi. They seem to know but little of their 
brethicn who reside in the neighbourhood of Anupshahr. 

6. The place whence they migrated may be easily traced, for 
Dawftsa or Deosa lies on the Binganga river about thirty miles 
east of Jeypur, and Dhain is about eight miles south of Deosa. 
Deosa is famous as being the first place belonging to the Bargfijars, 
which was occupied by the Kachhwihas, after their emigmtion 
from Narwar, in the middle of the tenth Centuiy. It is not im- 
probable that the Eachhwihas may at this period have compelled 
the Bargfijars to emigrate in search of other seats, and they, in turn, 
may have wreaked their vengeance on the Kachhwihas of the 
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Upper DttAb, end established their Ghamisi ameng the brethreii of 
thrir distajit foe» Ceitain it is that tradition assigns a large traot 
of country in these parts to the Kachhw&has before the Bargdjani^ 
J&ts, and Pathllns obtained possession. 

6. The Sikarwd.1 Bijputs state that they are a branch of the 
Bargujars; but they are separately entered among the thirty*aix 
royal races in Colonel Tod^s list. It is to be observed, however, 
that in some of the other lists which he has given neither BargA- 
jars nor SikarwAls are entered/' 

7. Ip ?^Tathura^ the Hindu branch are classed as puie because 
they do not practise widow marriage. The Bohilkhand* branch 
have various traditions of their origin, some claiming Tomar and 
some Sdrajbansi descent. They seem to have pushed across the 
Ganges from Auupshahr about the same time that the Katehriyas 
occupied Bareilly. 

8. In Bulandshahrthey give brides to the Gahlot, Bhatti, Tomar, 
Chaulian, KatiySir, Punwar, and Pundir; and take wives from the 
Gablot, Pundir, ChauhSn, Bais, Jangbara, and BAchhal. In Ali- 
garh they take brides from the JanghS^ra, Gablot, and Chauh&n, 
and give wives to the Chauh^n and Gahlot. 


DUtribtiiion of Bdrgujar Bdjputi according to the Census of i89L 


District. 

Uindas. 

Muham- 

madanB. 

Total. 

Debra Ddn 


• 




, » 

9 

Sab&ranpar 

• 

• 

« 


65 

64 

119 

MuzatParnagar 

• 

• 

m 


166 

1,092 

1,258 

iMeerut • 

• 

* 

m 


1,443 

... 

1,448 

Bulandshahr 

• 

• 

• 

• 

12,064 

4,006 

16,070 

Aligarh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8,363 

9 

8372 

Mathura • 

• 

• 

• 

# 

388 

140 

628 

/ 

Agra 

• 

• 

• 

• 

588 

[ 

9 

697 


1 BettUmenl Bepori^ 84, $qq, 

* Mloradnbad SelUemetU Atport, 14. 
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:aaaBBaBsaa« 

BtaTBICT. 

Hindus. 

Mubam- 

madani. 

Total* 

Farrokbhb&d 





227 

6 

228 

Mainpuri . 

• 



a 

556 

1 

667 

Ethwah • 

e 



• 

90 

3 

93 

Buh 

« 




ls689 

306 

1.796 

Bareilly a 





883 

321 

1,204 

Bijnor 

« 




4 

aea 

4 

Baddun 

• 




2,790 

363 

3,153 

Moriitm 

e 




6,477 

156 

6,633 

Sbdhjahdnpur 




• 

171 

... 

171 

Fiilbbtt . 

a 



« 

78 

40 

118 

Cawnpur • 

• 




19 

• ae 

19 

Jb&nsi • 

• 



« 

26 

• •• 

26 

Jdlaun • 

• 



e 

68 

eee 

68 

Lalitpur • 

• 




24 

eei 

24 

Benares e 

e 



« 

2 

eee 

2 

Jaunpur • 

• 




8 

••t 

8 

Tar&i a 

• 



e 

69 

• •• 

59 

Lucknow • 




• 

6 

• •• 

c 

Faizdbdd . 

• 



« 

1 

3 

3 

Kberi 

• 




102 

... 

102 



Total 

• 

31,341 

6,328 

37,600 


Barhai/ Barhi, Badhi.— (Sanskrit, pardAiia; root vardi, “to 
cut.”) — The carpenter class, also known as Tarkh&n in the ^mjab, 
Mietri (which is probably a ooiTuption of the English “ Master, 
Ml'.”), and LakarkaU or “ wood-cutter ” {lairi-kdtna). The term 


1 llnBed on enquiries mode at Miriapnr, and notei bj the Depute Inapeoton of 
dehoola at Boreillyi Baati, Bijiiore 
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Ookain is generally applied to a wood carver : it is dadved liy 
Mr* Nesfield from the Hindi Uonckna, “to fsooop oat/* but is 
more possibly connected with gauH, Sanskrit, govdMa, a window 
frame. ** Traditionally they claim descent from Yiswakarma, mm 
of Brahma (who is identified vnth Twashtri, the divine urtisan), 
through Vikiamajit, who is said to have espoused a Kshatriya 
woman. As the sub-divisions show, the caste is probably a func- 
tional group recmited from various castes following the common 
occupation of carpentry. 

2. The Barhais have broken up into an enormous number of 

Int al atru ture cndogamous sub-castes^ of which the last 
Census returns enumerate eight hundred and 
fifty-nine in the Hindu and seventy-nine in the Muhammadan 
branch. Of these locally the most important are in Sahftranpur, 
the Bandariya, Dholi, Multani, Nagar, and Tarloiya ; in Muzaffar- 
nagar, the Dhalw&l or “ shield-makers, ” and Lota ; in Meciut, the 
Janghara, the name of a Ka jput sept ; in Bulandshahr, the Bh!l ; in 
Aligarh, the Chauhan ; in Mathura, the Bahman or Brahman sub- 
caste, and the Sosaniya ; in Agra, the Nagar, Janghira, and Up- 
rautya ; in Farrukhabad, the Paretiya or “ reel-makers ; in Main- 
puri, -the Umariya j in Etah, the Agwariya, BarmaniySn, Bisari, 
Jalesariya (from the town of Jalesar), and the Usarbhola; in 
Bareilly, the Jalesariya; in Ballia, the Gokalbansi ; in Basti, the 
Dakkhinaha or “ Southern,^' and the Sarwariya, or those who come 
from beyond the Sarju river ; in Gonda, the Kairdti, whieh is possi- 
bly a corruption of Kharadi, and the Sondi ; in Bd.rabanki, the Jais- 
war. In Mirzapur .they name five, — Kokisbansi, Magadhiya, or 
Magahiya (from Magadha), Purbiha or Furbiya (Eastern), 
Uttaraha (Northern), and Khd.ti (Sanskrit Kshatri ; root, kiiad, 
“to cut ")• Of these the Khati specially work as wheel-wrights. 
In Bai'eilly we have Mathuriya, Dhanman, and Khati ; in Bijnor, 
Dahman, Mathuriya, Lahori, and Kokas ; in Basti, Kokasbans, and 
Lohar Barhai. Another enumeration^ gives Kokas, Mahur, Tank, 
Khati, Uprautiya, Bamhan Bai’hai or Mathuriya, Ojha Gaur, and 
Chamar Barhai. Of these the Bamhan and Ojha Gaur claim a 
Brahmanical origin, and the Chamar Barhai arc perhaps" an offshoot 
from the Chamars. In Benares,^ again, we have the Janofidhfiii, 


* Sir H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Oloaeary^ a. «. 

- Siierritig, Uimlu Tribes and Castee, 1*, 31S. 
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(weaiers of tib Biilimaiiioal cord, jamHt), wbo oftt no meat, mar 
the sacred cord^ and regard themselves far saperior to the othera t 
they arc said to come from the Dtdlb. The Kh&ti are wheel-wrights. 
The Kokfts come from Delhi, wd make chairs and tables. ^I^ose 
designated Setbanda Bameswar manufacture puppets and dolls, on 
which they perform in public : they have a character for begging, 
and are, therefore, not a reputable branch of the caste. In the 
Hills some Barhais aie emig^ntsfrom the plains ; but most of them 
are of the Orh division of the Dorns.^ To the west of the Pro- 
vince, the Ojha or Ujhadon Barhais claim Br&hmanical descent, and 
wear the Br&hmanical coid. In some of the Western towns they 
have lecently refused to do such degrading work as the repairs of 
conservancy carts, etc. In Mor4dib§d there is a sub-caste known 
as Khiti Bishnoi, who make a speciality of making cart-wheels like 
those of the same name to the east of the Province : in Bulandshahr 
the KhSlti are said to be considered so low that water touched by 
them is not dmnk by the higher castes.* In the same distiict are 
also found the Tiink, Ukit, and Dibhan, as well as the Janghia, who 
claim kindred with the Janghira Bajputs. In the Central Duib, 
again, we have, besides the Ujhadon BrS^hman sub-caste, three othei’s 
known as Dhimar, Mahar, and Khiti. These names illustrate the 
composite character of the caste, the Ojha claiming to be Brah- 
mans, the Janghra lUjputs, the Dhimar Kah^^rs, the Chamar 
Barhai, ChamS.rs, and so on. Akin agsdn to these are the class of 
tumors— KharAdi (Arabic, kharU, "a lathe Kuner, Kundera, and, 
in the Hills, ChunyAra. In Mirzapur this sub-caste are occupied 
in making the stems of the hnqqa pipe out of the wood of the 
acacia {jkhair). They appear to take their name from Sanskrit 
kunda, a bowl. 

3. To the east of the Province Barhais marry theii' daughters 

Marr’ o rules usually at the age of seven, nine, or eleven ; 

and boys, at nine, eleven, and thirteen. They 
will not intermarry with a meiAber of their own family or that 
of their maternal uncle or father^s sister as long as there is any 
recollection of relationship. They have four forms of marriage : 
Charkauwa^ which is the respectable form ; Dola, for poor people, 
Adala Badala, when two families exchange brides, and 8agdi, for 
widows. 


1 AttdnBODt Himalayan OatetUer, III., 279. 
s BAja liaoiiliiiuui Smh, Bulandth^r Mema^ 186. 
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^^16 l0virflite 18 pomuttod bat not ooforoodi ttad tiio widow^a ngbt 
of fldeoting her Becond partner is recognised. The rdes of morality 
are stricti and a woman intrigaing with a clansman or a stranger is 
liable to excommnnieation. Those who are guilty of an intrigae 
with a member of the clan can be restored to caste by paying money 
to BrShmanSi and bathing in a sacred stream : in bad cases a pil* 
grimage to Prayftg (AllahS.bid)^ Benares, or Ajudhys;, is necessary* 
When a woman is expelled for an intrigae with a clansman, and 
conducts herself respectably for some time, she is re-admitted to 
caste by the council, and allowed to contract a iagdi marriage. 

4 . Barhais who live in cities are usually Saivas, because they are 
not prohibited from the use of meat and wine. 
The village Baihais seldom become initiated 
into any regular sect. Their clan deities in the Eastern Districts 
are the Pdnchonpir, MaMbir, Devi, Dulha Deo, and a deity of 
rather uncertain functions, known as Bibiha Deva, or the “lady 
god/^ They also worship Viswakarma, their divine ancestor, and 
he is represented by the wooden yard measure [gag, gaj). This has 
a special worship in the month of Sawan. A square is made 
in which it is placed, and to it are offered sandalwood, flowers, 
red lead (rcn), and sweetmeats (halwa). This worship is supported 
by a geneial contribution. The worship is done by a Bi'S.hman, 
and the sweets distributed among the worshippers. In the month 
of Kuar, the other tiibal deities are worshipped. Sweetmeats 
{halwa)y sweet bread, and some sugar balls (laddu) are 

offered to Mahabir on a Tuesday. „ Bhawjlni or Devi receives the 
sacrifice of a goat or ram, garlands of flowers, and coloured cloth 
{ehunari). Bice milk {khir)^ aui cakes [pdri) are dedicated to 
the Panchonpir, Only wives mairied in the regular [eharhauwa) 
form are allowed to share in the worship of the tribal deities. In 
Basti they worship MahShir, Purahi Deota or “the Eastern 
godling,'^ and Phfllmati Bhawani. Purahi Deota gets an offering 
of clothes and rude ornaments on a Saturday : Phfllmati and 
Mahabir get, respectively, sweets and flowers on Monday and 
Tuesday. Malis, Gusains, and Brahmans receive the offerings made 
to Mahabir and Phfllmati, while the offerings to Purahi^ Doota are 
taken home and consumed by the worshippers themselves. Their 
priests aie Tiwari Brihmans, who hold a dow rank in the caste. 
The dead are cremated, and the ashes thrown into the Ganges or 
one of its tributaries. Water is pouied on the ground in honour of 

VOL. I. o 
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the ninted datd daring the first fortnight of Enlr; hunpe of 
riee and milk are offered on the thirteenth day, and nncooked grain 
ia pven to Br&hmane. Those who die of cholera or nnall-pox are 
ather buried or their bodies thrown into running water. When 
the epidemic is over, they, as well as a person dying in a foreign land, 
are burnt in effigy in the regular way. This must be done within 
six months after the death. 

5. Carpentry is one of the ancient Hindu trades, and is men- 
Ooovpatioii uid Booial tioued in the Bigveda.^ The village earpen* 
(totttt. i^ognised village menials 

and receives dues of grain at each harvest from his constituents 
(jajmdn), whose agricultural implements he is bound to keep in order. 
The rate in Oudh is thirty village tert at each crop from each plough. 
This is known as tihdi. He also receives one ter of each kind of grain 
from each cultivator’s threshing floor before it is removed. This is 
called anjali. For seven months, Jeth to Aghan— May to November, 
his services are reqtured. For the remaining five months he works 
at his own buaness, making cots {chdrpai), carts i^dri), domestic 
utensils, and bouse carpentiy. For this be receives special wages.' 
In the Eastern Districts it is about twelve tert per plough. In 
Bareilly it is seven*and>a*balf to twelve large (pahha) ten per 
plough per harvest.* Some city carpenters who set up workshops 
and employ workmen do a good business in making conveyances, 
fumiture, etc. They cat pakki or food cooked with batter by all 
Briihmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas, except Kalw&rs. They eat 
kaeheki cooked by Brihmans and castemen. All Hindus drink 
water from their hands. Some Briihmans will eat pakki cooked by 
them. Inferior Hindus, such as the Cham^r, Nai, or B&ri, will eat 
iaeieki cooked by them. In the villages many hold land as tenants 
in addition to their hereditary trade. 


1 Prof. II. H. Wilson, Rig Veda, Intro, , DLL 
Hoey, Mmograjph on Tra^c and Manufaetwes, $8. 
’ Seillment Report, 79. 
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BurhiyUi^-A enmll sept of Bijputs. The last CScneos shows 
them only in Hamirpur and Lalitpnr. Sir H. M* Elliot^ men* 
^ns a sept called Barhiya or Barhaiya in the Sikandarpnr and 
Badton Parganas of the Azamgarh District, and Sayyidpnr Bhitri 
of GhAzipor. Dr. Buchanan* says that they are not numerous in 
Gorakhpur, north of the Sarju; “but there aie said to be many 
near Kq>a in the southern part of the District. They are but a 
lowiaoe.^' 

VutrihuHon nf ike Bafhiya Sdjputi recording to the Ceneue 


of 1891. 


Distbiot. 

Nnmber. 

Agia 

e 


• 

• 

• 

• • 

• ' 

13 

Hamirpur 

• 

a 

• 

e 

• 

• • 

• 

Z8 

Lalitpor 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

23 







Totax. 

• 

63 


Barhioliya^ Barhauliya. — A BAjput sept, who are a branch 
of the Bhrigubansi stock, and the chief proprietors of Barhaul, in 
Benares, from the principal town of which Pargana they derive 
their name. They are said to have come from Rengarh, in Mai-wAr, 
and were on their way to JagannAth, when their chief, Narotham 
BAA, accepted service with the Seoii or Chero Raja.* The head of 
the sept, in BArabanki, where they ai*e most numerous, is the RAja of 
Sdrajpur. There they are classed as a branch of the Bais stock. 


JHiiribtition of the Barholiga BdjpuU according to the Census 
of 1891. 


DlBTBlOT. 

Noinber. 

DxiTmioT. 

Number. 

JHaun 

. 2 

FaiiAbld 


Aiamgarh 

l04 

Gonda • • . • 

22 

Ludinow 

19 

BahrAiok • • • 

39 

BAABaieli . 

199 

BArabanki , 

2,316 

Bttapor • 

1 

Total 

2,742 


1 SuppUmentary GFIoftary, t. v. 

> BcL$i9m India, 11., 463, 

* ElUoip SufpUmtntal Qhuary, t. «• 
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tribe of bonsehold eervante to HinduB and makm of 
the leaf-plattere used at Hindu feasts. The name of the caste is 
derived from the Hindi Hlna^ or h^^rna^ which means set a 
thing alight/' as one of their chief occupations is acting as torch* 
bearers. According to Mr. Nesfield^ they are an off-shoot trom 
the semi-savage tribes known as Banmdnush and Musahar. He 
still associates with them at times, and if the demand for plates and 
cups (owing to some temporaiy cause, snch as a local fair or an 
unusual numlier of maiTiages) happens to become larger than he 
can at once supply, he gets them secretly made by his ruder 
kinsfolk, and retails them at a higher rate, passing them off as his 
own production." That the origin of the caste is functional is veiy 
probable ; but there is as yet no satisfactory evidence, such as that 
based oit anthropometry, which would conclusively establish their 
connection with the jungle races ; and if they are ultimately akin to 
the Musahar, the type must have been very considerably changed. 
The B^ri, in fact, looks very much like the ordinary ChamS^r of the 
plains, and he has lost in a great measure the distinctive cast of 
features which characterises the Musahar. 


2. In the Eastern Districts the Baris have a curiously naive 

legend to account for their origin. ^'Onoe 
Traditions of origin. . . i j « n 

upon a time," so the legend runs, Fara* 

meswar was offering rice milk to the spirits of his ancestors. In 
the course of this duty the celebiant has to make a gift known as 
Vikraya ddna^ which no one cares to accept, Parameswar offered 
the gift to some Brahmans, who refused it. Then he made a man 
of clay, and blowing upon the image invested it with life. Parar 
meswar asked the man whom he had created to accept the offering, 
and he agi'eed on condition that all men should drink with him and ^ 
recognise his claim to caste. Parameswar then told him to bring 
water in a cup, and drank of it in the presence of all the castes. 
Ever since Hindus drink water from the hands of the Bari, though 
he himself eats the leavings of many castes." They say that this 
first ancestor of theirs was named Sundar on account of his per- 
sonal beauty. According to the Oudh legend, when Bhagwdn had 
created the world he took a surv^ of it and reflected that he had 
created all manner of men except the menial, who would consume the 


1 PriDcipally based on enquiries made at Mirxapnr* and notes bj Ifonsbi 
Chhuttan Lil, Deputy CoUector, UnSo, and Mnnshi Atma B&m, Head Master, Higli 
School, Mathura. 
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leavings, wUch would otherwise be wasted. To remove this defect, he 
made a man of sand and called him Sundar. The caste derives its 
name from having been made of sand {^dlu bdru), a folk etymology 
which is probably at the bottom of the story. They say that the 
descendants of this Sundar lived at Ajodhya until the reign of RUja 
Dasaratha; after that they dispersed all over the country. The 
Pur&nic legend represents them as descended from a barber and a 
tobacconist girl. In Oudh they fix their head-quarters at Tulasipur, 
in the Kheri District. 

8. The Census returns include no less than five hundred and 

. three exogamous sections. Of these the 
nues* 

most important locally are the Bilkhariya^ 
who take their name from Bilkhar in Oudh, the Hinduiya and the^ 
Kariya in Ballia ; the Kanaujiya, in Gorakhpur : the ^esi and 
Sarwariya in Basti ; the Dakkhiniha and Sarwariya in Rad Bareli ; 
the Ghorcharha or riders on horses, and in Gonda and Bahrdich 
the Chauhdn. Besides these, are the Donwar, which is also the 
name of a sub-tribe of Bhuinhdrs; the Mathuriya from Mathuia ; 
the Pattariha or makers of Icaf-platters (paUar) ; the Rawat, and 
Sundar, whose name is that of their founder. To the east the rule 
of potra exogamy appears to be reinforced by the condition that 
they do not intermarry with a family with whom previous relation- 
ship by marriage is established and admitted. In Mathura persons 
of the same gotra cannot intermarry, and the gotras of a man's 
mother and grandmother are also barred. Marriage with two sisters 
is permitted. Sexual license before marriage is everywhere prohibited , 
Polyandry is nowhere recognized ; and, while polygamy is allowed, it 
is restricted to cases when the first wife is barren or permanently 
disabled by disease. The actual marriage ceremony is of the usual 
low caste type. In the eastern districts, prior to the marriage^ 
they have what is known as the panchmangari or timangari per- 
formed, as the name implies on the fifth or third day before the 
wedding, when the women bring clay from the village clay ])it and 
lay it in the nuptial shed {mdro), where it is used for making the 
fireplace on which the food for the wedding feast is cooked. In 
the respectable form of marriage, called charhaua, where the brido 
is given away by her father, and the pair revolve round the sacred 
fire; there arc in Oudh three stages—JS^rrucibla or Barrahka, 
" fixing or holding of the bridegroom," in wliich the fatlier of the 
bride gives* the boy a rupee as a sort of earnest money ; the actual 
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betroihal known as 'Hhe cnp^' (katora), becanee the friends on faotii 
sides drink sharbat together. Then follows what is the binding part 
of the function-— the rubbing of the parting of the bride's hair with 
red lead, and the walking round the sacred fire. 

4. From Mathura it is reported that the caste now prohibits 

widow marriage. This is not the case else- 

Widow marriage. ▼ -r^ . 

where. In the Benares Division widows 

marry by sagdi, and the levirate is recognised but not enforced ; in 

Oudh, irregular connections of widows are allowed. It is not called 

marriage; she is merely said to ^‘iake her seat'^ (laiiAJdna) in 

the house of her paramour. She is not obliged to form such a 

connection unless she pleases, and the preference is given to the 

younger brother of the late husband ; those widows who set up house 

with an outsider are known as Ur/iari, a term whioh seems usually 

to bear a contemptuous meaning. 

5. The dead are cremated, but only those who are well off are 

careful about disposing of the ashes in the 

DiBpoaal of the dead. ^ _ 

Ganges or Jumna. 

6. The Baris are Hindus. To the east of the Province they 

are seldom initiated into any recognised sect ; 

Eeligion, ^ initiated 1 hey give the preference 

for the Saiva or S&kta. They worship various local deities. Thus, 
in Jaunpur, they worship a form of the female energy known as 
Bibiha Devi, " Our Lady ** ; in South Mirzapur, Hardiha Deva or 
Hardaul Lila, the cholera godling ; and many of them worship 
Mahabir. Sacrifices of i-ams and goats are offered to Hardiha, with 
sweetmeats and a Brihmanical thread {janev). To Mahabir is 
offered a head-dress {muraith), a small loin cloth (langot), sweet 
bread (rot)^ and sweetmeats. Those only are allowed to worship 
Mahibir who do not eat the leavings of other people. Another 
local deity, Birtiya, receives a sacrifice of a young pig, once a year, 
in the month of Sawan. Tho worship of all these clan deities is 
performed annually in the month of Siwan (July — August) and 
Kuir (September — October). Their family priests are Tiwiri 
Brahmans, who ai*e, as a rule, not I’cceived on equal terms by their 
brethren. In Mathura they worship Devi in tho months of Chait 
and Kuir with an offering of flowers and sweetmeats, the latter 
being consumed by the worshippers after dedication. Thqr follow 
the tenets of the Vaishnava sect. In Un&o their elan deities are 
Bhitarihai Devi, the goddess of the inner house, and Nant Sinh or 
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the man-lion mcamation of Vishnn. These deities are worshipped 
OB the eighth day of the waxing moon in the months of Chait and 
Ku&r. The offering to Devi coDsists of the sacrifice of goats and 
the burning of incense* Nara Sinha prefers the offering parched 
barley mixed with treacle. This worship is done by the eldest son 
of the family. Their priests are Br&hmans, who are reoeivM on 
terms of equality by their brethren. 

7. Their primary occupation is the making and sale of leaf-cups 
[dauna, pattari, gadaura) used at Hindu feasts^ 
Ooonpation. which articles such as sweetmeats, 

curds, etc., aie commonly sold in bSz&rs. They seiwe respectable 
Hindus as domestic servants and hand round water. They light 
and carry torches at marriages, entertainments, and on journeys, 
and perform many of the functions discharged by our house 
bearers. Their occupation as domestic servants seems to be on the 
decline, and many are taking to cultivation. Their women act 
as maids to high caste Hindu ladies, and, as they are always about 
the zenina, they bear a somewhat equivocal reputation. To the 
east of the Province they certainly eat the leavings of Brahmans, 
Banyas, Bijputs and, it is said, now-a-days even of Kayasths. In 
Mathura they seem to be abandoning the practice of eating the 
leavings of other castes. In Mirzapur all Hindus drink water 
touched by them, and all, except Saiwariya and Kanaujiya 
Br&hmans, eat food cooked by them in the form of pahki^ t.e., 
cooked with butter. Kachchi roti or food cooked in water by them 
is eaten by Chamars and other menial castes. In Unao, it is said 
that they will eat kachchi and pakki from the hands of a barber, 
but that no high caste Hindu takes anything but water from their 
hands. In Mathui’a they will eat kachchi cooked by a Banya or 
KAyasth. Their loyalty and fidelity to their master is proverbial, 
and they rank high among the classes of Hindus who devote them- 
selves to domestic service. 
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Baraa, Barwa.— A tribe of mendicant Brihmang who are 
found in Saharanpur and the neighbourhood. They bear an indif- 
ferent reputation on account of the vileness of the abuse which they 
shower on people who refuse to give them alms, 

Barwar.^— A notorious criminal tribe found in Northern Oudh. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the meaning of the word. 


> BuHtd oliidfly on Notes bj Ifirsn IbfAn All Beg, Pepiit j Oolleotor, in charge 
of the tribe, and a report (date and author not ^ren) entitled ** Etymology (tie) af 
the fioriodrs 0onda and tht Samawhiyat oj Nagyw** 
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According to one theory it meeiic^^a bearer o£ bardie (Mr-* 
arif/a) ; according to othere it comes from the Hindi Barymm in 
the sense of violent. 

2. The story the Barw&rs tell of themselves is as follows :~ 

Some centuries ago Ihe ancestor of the tribe. 

Traditiolwl origin. ^ v j x xi. mi « 

a Kurmi by caste, lived at the village of 
Yahyapor, which is said to be situated in the SAian District, east 
of the river N&rayani. One day he was ploughing his field near 
the river when the wife of a rich Mahajan came down to bathe. 
She took ofE her pearl necklace and stepped into the water. A kite 
swooped down, and, carrying it off, dropped it in the field where the 
Enmi was ploughing. When he saw the treasure he began to 
think that it was easier to live by thieving than by farming. Fmm 
that time his prosperity increased, and his clan became known as 
Suvarna or golden. They began then to be known as Barw4r or 
men of violence. It happened one day that a Eingariya or Nat 
musician attended the death ceremony of a Barwir at Yahyapnr, 
and was given an empty purse as a present by the relatives of the 
deceased. By chance the Eingariya came to the village where the 
purse with two gold coins had been stolen. The owner recognized 
it ; and enquiries proving that the theft had been committed by 
the Barw^rs, they were expelled from Yahyapur. After this thqr 
divided into two sections. One went to Basti, in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and settled at Barauli, which is four miles west of 
Basti. The other gang went to Ilardoi, in Oudh, and settled there. 
After their arrival in Hardoi that section were given the name of 
Ganjar, which is said to mean hoarders/^ and by which they are 
still known. In Barauli the Barwars lived for some two centuries, 
and supported themselves by thieving. At last, one day, thqr 
robbed the camp of the Rdja of Basti, and he had them expelled 
from his territory. They then came to Gonda and settled at Dha- 
naipur, thii-toen miles north of Gonda. They now occupy fifty-four 
villages in the Gonda District. They were again at one time 
forced to change their quarters by the influouce of a money-lender 
named Sobha Sukl, whose name is still held in abhorrence amoug 
them. Another legend makes the Barwars to bo the descendants 
of a woman of low caste named Ooli, by a Eurmi father. There 
Bcems nothing improbable In the story tliat they am a branch of 
the Kurmis, who separated from the parent stock owing to their 
bad charactei', or for some other reason. That the tribe is very 
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much mixed is admitted on all sides. The Barwftre^ infermer times, 
were ceitainly in the habit of I’ecmiting their numbers by kidnap* 
ping young children of vaiious castes. These became a separate 
class known cdther as Ghulam^ an Aiabic tei*m meaning '^slave/^ 
or Tahla^ a Hindi word meaning one who Avalks about in attend- 
ance/^ ^*a followcr.^^ In contradistinction to this sei'vile class 
the pure Barwar calls himself Swang^ which in their slang 
moans master.^^ It would appear that the Tecmitment of these 
Ghulams has ceased in recent years^ and that the pure Barw4i*8 
and the Ghulims no longer intermariy. While the custom prevailed 
among the Gouda branch the other divisions of the tribe would 
not intermai*ry with them. At present it is said that they neither 
give their daughters in marriage nor take girls from the Ghulams^ 
who have become themselves an endogamous section. Below the 
Ghulams again is another section known as Til^ms or Talams^ who 
are the descendants of children kidnapped by the Ghulams. These 
ostracised GhulS^ms and Tilams are the only members who have 
been as yet allowed by the tribe to enlist in the Police. GhulSms 
will eat food prepared by Barwars, but the latter will not touch a 
dish prepared by the former. Male Ghulams and Tilams both get 
theii* equal share of plunder from the thieving gangs they join. A 
dowry is given with the Ghuldm bride, but not with the bride- 
groom. Tiio Tilams possess the same privileges in eveiy way as 
their kidnappere, the GhulAms. The GhulAms are still believed 
occasionally to seduce girls of other castes, such as Brahmans, 
Chhatris, Mura os, Kurmis, Ahirs and Kahars. These are received 
and adopted into the community. The more resi)ectable BarwSrs 
are also known as Tiiakuri}'a in Gouda. 

3. The marriage of two sisters is j^ermitted, provided the 

elder sister is married before the younger. 

Marriago rules. ^ , . ... T 

i he custom of exchanging girls in marriage 

docs not prevail among them. The bride is admitted into the 
family of her husband without any special ceremony ; but it is 
signilicant that every Barwar, on marrying, is obliged to give to 
the landlont four hundred betel leaves or the equivalent value in 
money, which looks as if it were a commutation of Ihe j/is prima 
%octi9f if it be not one of the ordinaiy dues levied by a landlord on 
his tenants. They may take two wives at one time. The favour- 
ite wife for the time Ixjing rules the household. Concubinage 
with women of the tribe is allowed; i>olyandiy is prehibited. 
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Marriage i« both adult and in&nt. Divorce is permitted in ease 
of infidelity on the part of the woman. The husband merely 
assembles the clansmen, and announces to them the fact of the 
divorce. Divorced wives cannot l)e re-man*ied ; but they may be 
kept as concubines by other men in the caste. They have a pecu- 
liar rule of inheritance by which the property is divided, half going 
to the children of the regularly mainried wife or wives, and the other 
half to the children of the concubines, provided they belong to the 
Barw^r caste. The offspring of a woman of a strange tribe have 
no rights of inheritance. When a pure Bar war marries or keeps 
a woman of another caste he is excommunicated and sinks to the 
rank of a Ohulam. Illicit intrigues within the caste are also pun- 
ished by expulsion ; but the offending parties can be restored on 
giving a tribal feast. Widow marriage is allowed* The only 
ceremony is that the man puts a set of bangles {eftuH) on the 
woman and feeds the community. The levirate is permitted, not 
enforced, and the widow may, if she pleases, accept an outsider. In 
such cases she loses the right of guardianship over the children of 
the first marriage, and has no rights of succession to the estate of 
her first husband. 

4. The mother is attended by a woman of the Kori caste, who 

^ acts as midwife. She attends for five days 

Birth oeremonies. -i. i. 

and then the barber's wife acts as nurse for 

eight days. On the twelfth day after a birth the father pur- 
chases spirits and treats the brotherhood, and puts silver and gold 
ornaments on the child. This is supposed to bring luck in thieving. 
If a Barwir fails to bring home plunder he is taunted by his com- 
rades that his father did not perform the twelfth-day ceremony. If 
a child is thus initiated, he gets his share of the spoil ; but if born 
after the Dasahra of Jeth he does not share till the next Dasahia 
of Kuar. Similarly, during the rainy season, each man keeps his 
own plunder and has to share only with those who are incapacitated 
from thieving by blindness, old age, or some physical defect. 
But, as a rule, they seldom thieve in the rains from the Dasahra of 
Jeth to the Dasahra of Kuar ; and after the latter date the partner- 
ship of the whole community is revived, and every sout becomes 
entitled to a share in the sxioil, whether he goes on a thieving excur- 
sion or remains at home. Widows and women who live in retire- 
ment get no share ; but if a Barwar is in prison his share goes to 
his wife. 

VoL. I. r 
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Betrothal* 


Funeral oeremonies. 


6« The girFe father with Bome friends goes to the honee of the 
boy, and pays his father a ooaple of mpees. 
He entertains his guests and sends to the 
bride, in return, some curds, fish, sweetmeats and a bottle of liquor. 
This settles the betrothal. This generally takes place when the 
girl is between three and seven. 

6. The marriage ceremonies begin with the lagm or fixing of 

„ . the wedding day,' which is carried out in the 

Mamag^ ceramoniei. . 

ordinary way. The actual ceremonies are of 

the usual type. The binding portions of the ritual are the kanga* 

ddH> or giving away of the bride, the pairpuja or worship of the feet 

of the bridegroom by hie future father-in-law, and the bhanwar or 

walking of the pair round the sacred fire. 

7. The young are buried ; adults are cremated, or the corpse is 
thrown into a river. After the cremation is 
over they bathe and then plant a piece of knsd 

grass in the ground to act as a refuge for the spirit until the funeral 
rites are completed. The man who fired the pyre pours water on 
this for nine days ; on the tenth day he is shaved, on the eleventh 
the Mahabrahmans are feasted; on the twelfth day the friends and 
relatives are fed ; on the thiileenth the Brahmans are fed. After 
this one Br&hman is fed for a year on the day of each month 
when the death occurred. On the anniversary there is a feast, and 
at this the family priest (pnrohit) receives five aiiicles of wearing ap- 
parel— a jacket (angarkha) ; a loin cloth (dhoH) ; a turban {sdja) ; 
a sheet {ckddar) ; bedding {buiar) ; and five cooking utensils— a pot 
{lofa), a tray {thdli)^ a cooking pot {batloi), a tongs (daitjMuah), a 
spoon (karckAul), Besides these things he gets a cot {ehdrpdi) ; wooden 
sandals (kharaun ) ; a pair of shoes [juta ) ; and a stool {ptrha). 
When the corpse cannot be found the ceremonies are performed on 
an effigy made of barley and 9dnwan, 

8. Their special deity is Bhagawati. The household sacrifice is 

held on the third or fifth day of the first half 
ndigion. * 

of Bliadon, when the master sacrifices a fowl 

and bakes thin cakes called lubra. These, with cooked gram, are 

given to a Muliammadan beggar as an offering to tlie Panch Pir. 

They make an annual pilgiimago to the tomb of Bala Pir, at Bah- 

riich, and offer a banner. They also worship Devi-Bhawani ; but in 

their depredations spare only the tomb at Baliraich and tlie temple 

at Jaganuath. When a goat is sacrificed to Bhsgawati, the head is 
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Fostivals. 


Omooa. 


giT«n to a gaidener {mdlii, attd the rest oE the meat is eaten by the 
worshippers. Sometimes a pampkin (lauii) is sabstitoted for a 
goat. 

9. Th^ observe all the oiHiinary Hindu festivals^ and also some 
which are not so common*— the Bahura on 
the fourth light half of Bhadon, when the 

girls eat curdled milk and cucumbers ; on the Barka Itwir or 
great Sunday, the last Sunday of Bhadon, they fast and drink 
milk at night ; on the Sakat Chauth, or fourth light half of M^gh, 
they eat sweet jiotatoee, sesamum, and new raw sugar. No spirits 
or intoxicating drugs of any kind are used at the Barka Itwar, but 
at the other festivals they are freely consumed. 

10. Omens are much regarded on their expeditions. Tuesday, 
Friday, and Sunday, are lucky days, and 

' sometimes Thursday. The ass is a lucky 
animal, and so are a dead body mot on the road, a washerman, a 
woman, or a Pandit. Tuesday is, however, regarded by some as 
an unlucky day, and a jackal, a Gusein, an oilman, are also unlucky. 
A jackal or a fox crossing the road from right to left is Incky *, the 
reverse is unlucky. When they go out to thieve they prefer to 
wear good clothes and a turban. When children are unhealthy 
they are given opprobrious names as a protection. 

1 1 . When worship is being done to keep off evil spirits, children 
arc not allowed to be j^rcsent. Any inter- 
course between the liusliand^s father and the 

wife^s relations is talx)Ocd. The bubbaml does not name his wife, 
and vice vend, A father will not call his eldest son by his name, 
nor a disciple his Guru, 

12. They eat the flesh of sheep and goats ; they reject fowls, 
and will cat llsh. Flesh of monkeys, l)0ef, 
pork, crocodiles, snakcB, jackals, rats, or other 

vermin, are not eaten, Sjurits are freely drunk ; tliey will cat the 
leavings of no one but a parent. Men and women cat apart. Before 
they eat they say Jay Thdkurji, Glory to the Lord I ” To 
Brihmans they use the salutation Fd lag an ^ to Banyas, Kalwjirs, 
etc., Rdm / Bdm / ; to Sadhs Frandm and Hamaskdr ; to Gusains 
Bdmondfdyan ; to Aughars, Dandnat, Elders bless their juniors 
with Jiyo^ Ijong may you live. J unioi's say to their seniors 
Fd lagan. Those who are equal in ank say Fdm ! lidm /, 

Voi.. 1. 2 


TabooE. 


Social ralcB. 
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13. Of tiioae who have been brought under the Criminal Tribes 

Act some are cnltivators and some field' 

OccQpfttioii* 

labom*er8. Like the Sanaurhiyae, thqr do not 
commit dacoitj, theft with burglary^ theft at nightj or cattle*lifting. 
The Sanaurhiya leaders are known as Nal^ and those of the Barwftrs, 
Sahna. The leaders of the Bar wars enjoy no rights or prinleges 
from their zaminddrs^ nnlike the Sanaurhiyas. The Barwars oon« 
suit astrologers and go on proilatory expeditions after the Dasahra ; 
the Sanaurhiyas after the Diwali. Among the Sanaurhiyas if any 
one renounce the profession of thieving, he is debarred from many- 
ing in the caste ; but a Barwar under similar circumstances is 
debarred only from a share in the booty. The Sanaurhiyas associate 
with the children of any caste, even Chamars, but the Barwdrs 
jealously exclude outsiders. The Sanaurhiya gangs consist of not 
less than forty or fifty men ; those of the Barwars from twenty to 
fifty. Tiie Sanaurhiyas teach their children thieving, and punish 
them if they forget their sleight of hand ; hut the Barw&rs leave 
their childi'en to learn themselves. The Sanaurhiyas have an 
umpire called Nahri, who settles disputes and divides the plunder. 
This is not the case with the BarwILrs. The Sanaurhiyas adminis* 
ter oaths to each other to prevent misappropriation of stolen 
property ; the Barwars do not do this, but excommunicate the 
offender. The Sanaurhiyas go in for zamuMri and cultivation, of 
which the Barwars do little. In emergencies the leader is expected 
to feed his gang ; but he usually stays at home and looks after the 
families, and whatever property is acquired is left to the Sahua or 
actual commander to be divided. The Sahua is generally a Barwdr, 
but he may be a Brahman or Eajput, and is often the headman of 
the village. Another official is the Dhebra or Naliha (a term also 
applied to a Barwar who gives up thieving and is excommunicated), 
lie carries a spade, a knife, or dagger, and some leaf-platters, on 
which he serves meals to the gang. He receives three rupees per 
menxem in addition to his share of the spoil. He does not join in 
thieving . Some go out in smaller gangs, and these are usually more 
successful than those who go in large bodies. If a single Barwar 
brings in plunder he keeps it for himself, and any articles of cloth- 
ing he acquires are his own at whatever season he gets them. 
During the rains they engage in drinking and amusement and 
do not work, the house and farm work being done by the women. 
A Barwilr who secretes property which should go to the gang is 
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csftllad iUbkAtta* If he leadily surrenders his spoils he is knowu 
us Khiliya. One who holds an influential jiosition in the community 
is called Jflsar, and one who^ from poverty, is obliged to take 
service is called Bifau A person in ordinary cireumstanoes is 
Botikfalha. If within a year a Barwlr does not secure prop^y of 
some value he does not return home through shame and mortitica* 
tion. Each man has a bag of net- work secured at both ends with 
a strong cotton string. It is kept tied to the waist and holds 
jewelry and valuables. It is so carefully concealed that it often 
escapes detection. The slang phrase tor the mode of tying this 
bag is langri bigdna. The women are usually employed in service 
with the village zaminddrs, and receive very petty remuneration. 
If a Barwir is dissatisfied or suspects misappropriation on the part 
of his Sahua, he can leave his gang or can dischai'ge his Dhebra 
from his service, provided in the month of As&rh he clears up ac- 
counts with both Sahua and Dhebra. 


14. As might have been expected, when the women are left to 

themselves for a large part of the year adul- 

Morality. , . ■ . t<» « 

tery is very prevalent. If a woman be 
detected in a lonely or retired place or in a field or jungle in sexual 
intercourse with a man, whether it be compulsory or by consent, 
no Barwir will take offence at it, nor will the woman be excluded 
from the brotherhood, and a child born in adultery is not con- 
sidered illegitimate, but admitted to all rights and privileges as if 
it wei-e legitimate. But if detected otherwise in the act of adultery, 
both the woman and her paramour are both excommunicated, and 
are re-admitted only after giving a feast to the community, 

15. When they get booty, they return in November or Decem- 

ber. When they go to a fair they always 
Modes of theft. . • i i 

sojourn m the vicinity and some dress as 

devotees, Br&hmans, Mahajans, soldiers, tradesmen, etc. Some 
mark their foreheads, wear the Brihmanical thread, wear the dress, 
beads, eto., of learned Brahmans, and shave their beards and mous- 
taches. They generally keep a brass vessel with a string tied to 
it, and a stone pot tied up in a cloth. They geneially go about 
with their backs naked, and carry some meal or dry gram in a bag 
and a stick in their hands. Thus they stroll about in a simple, 
dejected way intended to excite compassion. WTien interrogated 
they claim to be Brahmans or Rajputs, and when arretted call 


Modes of theft. 
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tli6iiiielT«8 KnrmiB^ BArb^ or Tunolis^ and Bay that thqr are going 
on a pilgrimage to some famous shrine. They never divulge their 
real names. When they see valuable goods in a shop they pretend 
to barter or buy. If they observe the Bhop-keeper to be suspicioitfi 
they say Birch hai hndah rahi ieo^ — He is on his guard ; let him 
alone.^^ When they conceal some article and say Bnihakr kai 
dkokar, phtrai kar la{^ — The shop-keeper is suspicious ; take off 
the booty/' then those who are near snatch up the article and 
run away, while those wno are at the shop pretend to disagree about 
the bargidn and leave. If a Barwar ^/ishes to call his friends to his 
aid he waves his handkerchief, or puts as many fingers to his cheek 
as he wants Barw&rs to help him. At this signal those in the 
neighljourhood collect. When he wishes his confederate to carry off 
an article he puts his hand on his neck. In fact they have a more 
complete langoage of signs than any other thieving fraternity. 
When a BarwAr sees a man bathing with his clothes on the bank he 
puts his own bundle of rags close to it and changes his articles for it. 
Sometimes another Barw&r assists, and in this case the signal is Teri 
di ddlr^^^ Leave your own bundle and take his." For a single gar- 
ment the signal is Leave your own cloth and take his." 

Whenever they see a crowd and property scattered in different 
places two of them join the crowd, while a third keeps watch. The 
signal is dnehri sahdike elidnsi rdg Throw the covering of 

your sheet over the property and make off with it." They tell how 
a soldier once concealed some jewelry under his shield and sat upon 
it. A Barw&r with studied inadvertence dropped two gold coins 
near him, and as the soldier stretched out his hand to seize them a 
confederate carried off the jewels. Another plan is to get up a 
mock fight among themselves in a b&zAr, under cover of which thefts 
are committed. The Barw&r women also frequent fairs like 
Ajudhya, Devi Pfitan, etc., and in rich dresses attend shrines and 
rob the worshippers. They also adopt the disguise of Brahman 
women, and thus gaming admission to the private apartments of 
native ladies, commit depredations. BarwArs freely use the railwayi 
and rob travellers. 

16. Formerly they used always to take the stolen property 
^ home : but this has been in a great measure 

Biipoial of tho booty. « . 

discontinned, since the police began to make 

searches and the tribe has come under special supervision. Some is 
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krft with reoeivBrs in the chirf places fzeqnented by them. With 
some th^ come home after sunset^ and keep it that night at their 
houses, and next day make it over to the Sahua for distribution. 
First a deduction is made of 3} per eetit^ — It for Mah&bir or 
Hanumfin^ for Bjllapir, H for Deviji. Out of the remainder, 28 
per cent, is made over to the Bai-war who stole the property, and the 
faalanoe is equally divided among the whole clan, including the thief 
himself. Out of the 28 per cent, paid to the thief, the Sahua appro* 
priates half, and also receives his own share as a member of the gang. 
Thus the gains of the thief and Sahua are equal. It is also a rule 
that if a BarwSr returns with gold muhan the Sahua pays him 
B12 for each, and retains ikem himself. The rate is the same what* 
ever the value of the coin may be, and this fil2 is divided. Again, 
for silver bullion the Sahua pays only 10 annas for each rupee. 
Cloth and arms are the property of the thief. As to coral beads, 
one-sixth is given to the thief and Bve-sixths to the Sahua, who pays 
one anna for each bead ; and this sum is divided among the clan, 
including the thief and the Sahua. For pearls, the Sahua pays 
for each lot of 24, and the sum is divided. Then, when the 
spoils are divided, the Sahua produces his account and charges 
from B 1-8-0 to Sl-12-0 for each rupee he has advanced to the 
thief's family during his absence. For any balance due the Sahua 
takes a bond for a year at 100 per cenU All Barw&rs are always 
in debt to the Sahua. The zamindars of villages in which BarwS.ra 
live realise from them a poll-tax of ftl-8-0 per head, known as 
euhhdi, and 3 per cent, on the value of property known as ehaundi. 
They also get HI per hous^ known as munr^ginni. Besides this the 
zamindar gets presents after a successful raid, and on occasion of 
births, marriages, etc., in his family. This tribute is known as kavaila. 
In the same way the zamindSr takes fees for bailing a Barwir. 

This account has been mainly taken from a report prepared 
shortly after the Mutiny on the methods of the Barw&rs. Their 
criminality has much diminished since they have been brought 
under the Criminal Tribes Act ; but the details are so interesting 
from an ethnographical point of view that they deserve reproduction. 

1 7, The Barwars have an elaborate thieves' Latin of tj^eir own. 

TUeTe,* p.tois of the following list has been prepared by M. 

Bmwa™. gftrftm Ahmad, Deputy Collector of Gtonda, 

with the assietance of the police officers at present in charge of the 
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taribe. It would be easy to show that many or moat of the woida 
are oorrupted Hindi 


8ahua-»the leader of a gang. 

Dhebra— *the attendant of a 

&«ag- 

Kabkatta*-a man who con- 
oeals part of the property. 

Khiliya, Nalhiya— aman who 
faithfully giTes up all he 
etealfl. 

ilQsara — a rich Barwftr. 

Rihi Sajurha— one who works 
for wages. 

Roti khaha — one in ordinary 
oircamstances. 

Langri bigdna — ^to tie a purse 
round the waist. 

Nal budana— to fix a luoky 
day for a journey. 

Phdnr chhurna— 4o put on 
the BrAhmanioal thread. 

LQt fii ao khankhur ate 
hain-^lear out ; the police 
are ooming. 

BhOnk fir fio— disperse. 

Langri lagao— eonceal the 

goods in your belt. 

Wahi tir mfil dabava hai — 
let us go where there is 
much to gain. 

Akauti na kurais — don't be- 
tray your companions. 

Murih ka asrfii deo — I am. 
eaught ; give up hope for me. 

Mfiti lal— roll on the ground. 
Chhfiwa kuchfiyo na nehti 
na kinOf nahin tau uthai 
Jfib gfi(— do not reveal any- 
thing or you will be put to 
death. 


Anchari sahfiike chfins rfig 
ifie — throw your sheet over 
the goods and escape. 
Pohina hai khfili lai na — ^let 
us dig the property from the 
ground. 

Subfii — tax paid by the Bar- 
wftrs to the zamtndix. 
Chaunfii — tax paid on value 
of stolen property. 

Munr ginni — ^house-tax paid 
by Barwfirs. 

Kavaila — ^presents given to za- 
mtndfirs at marriages. 

Nam lit — ^man. 

Ban — woman. 

Bah u b— Barwfir man. 
Bahuban —Barwfir woman. 
Kiryar — son. 

Ch ha wa-rgrandson. 

Tiryar — ^boy of another tribe. 
Dhuchar— old man. 
Dhuchari— old woman. 

Chhai — Barwfir's daughter. 
Kusar — Brfihman. 

T en war — BiS.jput. 

Phairu — Musalmftn 
Chorka — British officer. 
Baijarfii — a Bfija. 

Sahajan — a merchant, 
Muskar^a Efiyasth. 

Sugha — a goldsmith, 

Savat — a Bhfit. 

Kitiha — a blacksmith. 
Ludukha-— a confectioner, 
Kfirikha — a torch-bearer. 
Maakfita — a barber. 

Chiptar— «n ml-man. 



Matiha-^ potter. 

Leduha--^ Eurmi or Lodha. 
Sisuha— a washerman. 
Bamfin— a sweeper ; tanner i 
shoe-maker. 

Suldaha— a bearer. 

Guvaha-— a cowherd. 

Benu— a tailor. 

PQtaha--a liquor seller. 
Aluhya— a beggar. 

Satuiya — a dancing girl. 
Benar* — a prostitute. 

Lumit— Hi Eurmi or Barwir. 
Bisni — ^valuable property, 
Guga— \ 

PachhSdha— f various kinds 
Auhinya— 1 ofBarwirs. 

Udh— ) 

Ruh — a poor Barwftr. 
Siydhi— a money-changer. 
Kula dhansu — officer in 

charge of a police station. 
Nahkiar — a head police officer. 
Churga — a constable. 
Chuktahwa — a peon. 

Bingar — a slave. 

Pdn— one acquainted with the 
Barwar language. 
Bantikhar— a handsome wo- 
man. 

Karchhi — a cowiy. 

Beng — ^pice ; a Barw&ris fees. 
Chikain — a gold muiar. 
Bikasu — ^four annas. 

T elah i— ^ht annas. 

Einara— ten or fifteen rupees. 
8Qt — twenty rupees. 

Bhita bhdri — one hundred 
mpees. 


Audh durgani— ^fifty or five 
hundred rupees. 

Bajfir — a thousand rupees. 
Ganda — ^twenty-four rupees. 
Eajari— -night. 

Eaira — a garden. 

Dip~day. 

Nehfii — a fair; collection of 
people. 

Dari — a highway. 

Bepu r— Hin unfrequented road. 
Butahar — simple, careless. 
Birah — wide awake. 

Mudhar — ^not on guard. 

Thuk — ^a gang. 

Tikhurki — valuable things. 
Ghavar — an army. 

Chhulu — ^be silent. 

Bel — ^head. 

Bui — ^face. 

Chandrukh— qres 
Palu — hand. 

Sunghni— nose. 

Gavana — shoe, foot. 

Lutakha — breast. 

Tharu — grove, timber. 
Chanduph— wood. 

Sukhar — river. 

Laupju — ^water, fish. 

Keli — ^fire. 

Bhabhi — box, well, pit. 
Sonra— chair, stool. 

Tinra— bundle. 

Basuth — ^book. 

Benacha — ^looking-glass. 
Gudara— shrine, l^hingplaoe. 
Sunrhi — ^boat, elephant. 

Nat— temple. 

Pheru swfimi — ^Hoeqne. 
Belficha— Hindu temple. 
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Songalft— European bungalow. 
Mfir— dwelling^bonee. 
Chivdri— thatch, oofc. 

8uUu — gate* 

Aijapu— prieet. 

KalhSri — ^wheeled carriage. 
Dehdnu — bribe. 

Chikdri — cattle. 

Putai — ^lamp. 

Kunkhar — ^village watchman. 
Chansu» Khalnai Milavi — 
theft. 

Luni — ^plunder. 

Uthai dalna — ^to murder. 
Tipaha — murder by poison. 
Khurkana-^kidnapping of 
children. 

Kail iy ana — arson. 

Bunriv — affray, riot. 

Jhumni — flogging. 
Chamgaya— imprisonment. 
Dip — ^term of imprisonment. 
Ben b i — cohabitation . 

Urso — comfortable sleep. 
Gudhana — ^to eat. 

Ganth — ^to drink. 

Dib — ^to sit. 

Nusi — ^to plunder. 

Phona baikali — to dig pro- 
perty out of the ground. 
Lutiana — ^to come hastily. 
Bhaunkana — to leave the 
road. 

Debid ina — ^to conceal stolen 
proi)erty. 

Gainjai lana— to call up the 
whole gang. 

Kachhana — ^to be afraid of. 
Patdkhu— a gun. 


Dharfir — a sword or other 
weapon. 

Khopuri^-a diield. 

Unava-— com. 

Churki — milk, butter. 

Pitan — ^pepper. 

Ph u rvan i — garlici onion. 

Lang — meal. 

Dutar — ^intoxicating liquor. 

B h aga vat i — meat. 

Chupra — ^butter, oil. 

Pharoti — ^pickles, vegetables. 
Rasos i— *-sa]t . 

Gurni— rice, bread, and pulse. 
LIngi — ^parched grain. 

Digna — ^to smoke and chew 
tobacco. 

Lurhi — a camel. 

Phunk — bullock, a buffalo. 
Nikulha, Dautara— a horse. 
Chukarahwa — n mule or ass. 
Sunha — tiger, a wolf. 

Nemi — a sheep, a goat. 

Sithai — sweetmeats. 
Bakalsithdi — coarse sweet- 
meats. 

Sethar— pearls, precious stones. 
Chuksar — silver* 

Rih— copper. 

Sul, Bakhil — ^bell metal. 
Dhararwala — ^iron. 

Phoridata — corn. 

Kharai dalna— to sell stolen 
property. 

Nikra— gold and silver orna- 
ments. 

PhOdiha — pearl or coral 

necklace. 
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8unhi, Banthi— f|old bead 
necklace. 

Tungani — ^noee ring, 
Betal-*gold necklace. 
Tevaki--a bangle. 
Gulchimni, Putpata— an ear 
ornament. 

Guna — a wrist ornament. 
Bisendhi— metal plates^.etc. 
Chunti — ^a lota. 

Bugna — a tub. 

Dagana— a huqqa. 

Ghaigha — a large metal vessel. 
Biguli — metal dish. 

Kadenla — a vessel. 

M u n h lagan i~grass. 
Bhambhi — a backet. 

Kaili — a lamp stand. 

Banauti — a metal box. 

Chihu — a large metal pot. 
Bijra— cloth. 

Lamaicha— apparel. 
Phutkan— a turban or waist- 
band. 


Chappaiv-^ sheet. 

DQna, Aga8l--« cap. 

Tilauthi — a waist olcth# 

Birkiy Sulga— « small cloth 
worn over the head, 
Padangarer-^troosers. 
Banri— -a woman's head dress. 
Salaicha— a woollen carpet. 
Datta— a handkerchief. 
Murghumana--^ petticoat. 
Thaphu, baklas— a qnilt. 
Tikhuri— rich clothes. 
Selva— a small bag. 

Kulahi— a large bag for cash. 
Basith— a bundle of cloth. 
Davaiwala — a carpet. 

Chin— brocade. 

Bam bu— tents. 

Sunvi— a double shawl 
Betachha — an umbrella. 
Rutika — ^gold and silver arti- 
cles. 

Lugra — money ofEered to the 
gods. 


Distribution of the Bartodrs according to the Census of 189h 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Number. 

Sah&ranpar 

11 

A]lah4b&d • • • 

446 

Mathura .... 

206 

Jli&nsi .... 

146 

Agra .... 

73 

flardoi ... * 

6 

Bareilly .... 

3G1 

Faiz&b&d . . • 

42 

MorSd&b&d 

664 

Gouda • • . • 

2,679 

Sh&hjah&npur • . « 

190 

Babraieh . • • • 

78 

Cawnpar .... 

284 





Total 

5.083 
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Barwar.— A sept of B&jpots of whom Mr. Gam^ writes’ 
are said to be an offshoot of the Bais^ and to have oeme 
from Dnndiyakhera, aliout three hundred years ago^ under two 
leaders^ BaryAr Sinh^ from whom they take their name^ and ChAhn 
Sinh, whence the Chahu clan. These two brothers were imprisoned 
the Emperor Akbar at Delhi. The elder of the two brothers^ 
during his incarceration^ had a dream by nighty in which he saw a 
deity who announced himself as Kariya Deota^ and promised them 
deliverance and future greatness^ and at the same time pointed out 
the spot where his effigy was buried in the earth. Soon after, on 
their release, they sought for and found the effigy and carried it off 
to the village of ChitAwan in Pargana PachhimrAth, whera they set 
it up as the object of their domestic adoration, and where it is still 
worshipped by both branches. Their sacred place is BAmghat at 
Begamganj, which was selected by their chieftain, DilAsi Sinh, in 
consequence of their being excluded from Ajudhya by the enmity of 
the Sdrajbansi Thakurs. Another account makes them an offshoot 
of the Bais who came from MdngipAtan or Pathanpur, south-west 
of Jaypur, where their RAja Salivahana, had a fort* Thence they 
came to GhitAwan Kariya and expelled the Bhars. There is a 
romantic legend describing how ten heroes of the clan cai’ried off 
Padmani, the lovely queen of Kanauj, and made her over to the 
Emperor of Delhi, who in return gave them rent-free lands fourteen 
has in circumference. These BarwArs were notorious for the practice 
of infanticide. Two daughters of the chief of the family who were 
permitted to live have married, one the Janwar ex-RAja of Gonda, 
and the other the Raikwar Raja of Ramnagar Dhimari, in the Bara- 
banki District ; the BarwArs generally selected wives from the Pal- 
wAr, KachhwAha, Kausik, and Bais septs, which is curious, as they 
claim Bais origin. These BarwArs are probably of equivocal abori- 
ginal descent, and the heroic legend given above has probably been 
appropriated from some other'. clan.^^ The BarwArs of Ballia are 
reported to take brides from the Ujjaini, Haihobans, NarwAni, 
Kinwar, Nikumbh, Sengar, and KhAti, and to give girls to the 
Haihobans, Ujjaini, Narwani, Nikumbh, KinwAr, Bais Bisen, and 
Baghubansi. Their ^otra is Kasyapa. 

A. They are elsewhere known under the name of BirwAr and 
BerwAr. lu GhAzipur they say they first came from Delhi, and 


1 FaUAhAd 84HUm9%t Report, 3S0, tq* 
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take thrif name from Beroagur, thdr leading village, fbuBf aie 
said to have come under the anapioes of the Naranliyaa, whim thej 
helped to expel the Cheroe.* Theie U a eept of them in the 
Chhapra District, In Azamgarh* they are said to be both 
Chhatris and Bhutnhire, and not to rank high among either. 
“ Each set ignores the origin of, or any connection with, the othm. 
The Bhatnhftrs can only say that they came from the mstward. 
The Chhatris say they are Tomars, and were led from BemagaTj 
near Delhi, to Azamgarh, hy a chief, Garak Deo, who lived between 
1336 and 1455 A. D. The Chhatri and BhuinhAr branches are of 
the same origin, as at marriages and other feasts they refnse to 
take from their hosts or offer to their guests broken cakes of pulse 
{bara)t The origin of the custom is said to have been that at a 
feast to which a number of the BirwArs had been invited by another 
clan, their treacherous hosts, on the password bara khanda chalSo 
{khanda means ''a sword as well as broken slaughtered the 
Birwars, Their name is probably connected with this custom. The 
Brahman ancestor of the sept is said to have come from Kanauj ; 
but its different branches are not unanimous as to his name or pedi* 
gree, or how they came to Azamgarh.^^ 


Distribution of Barwdr SSjputs according to the Census of 

mi. 


PiBTBIOT. 

Kiimber. 

DlSTBtCT. 

Nninbar, 

Aligarh .... 

6 

Gorakhpar • • , 

300 

Allah&bAd • • « • 

80 

Basil • , « . 

1,716 

JAlaun • • • . 

34 

Azamgarh 

6,249 

Benarea • . • . 


FaizAbAd .... 


Jaunpur . « • « 

46 

Gonda . • • • 

S4 

Ballia • . c « 

7.603 

SnltAnpar . • • 

/ 

28 



Total 

18,492 


1 Oldham, Utmo.t 1.. SI, 
* S^Ulmtnt Reportf 30. 
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Ba 80 r«’<^A tribe found only in the Bundelkhand Divieioni end 
oemdly regarded as a sub-oaete of Dorns. Some of them are ooea- 
rional visitors to Mirzapur and other towns^ where the men work 
as musicians and basket-makers^ and the women as midwives. The 
name of the tribe seems to mean worker in the bamboo/^ and to 
be the same as Bansphor (q, e.). The Basors have a large number 
of exogamous sections^ of which locally the most important are : in 
Hamtrpur^ the B&hmangot^ Dhuneb^ Gotela^ Katahriya^ Farauniya^ 
Sakarwir^ Samangot^ Sarmoriya^ Sonach, and Sdpa or Supach 
Bhagat^ the Dom hero ; in Jh&nsi the Bar&r^ Basgarh, Basobiya, 
and Dh^nuk; in Jalaun^ the Baghela^ Balahai', Khangrela^ and in 
Lalitpur^ the Bar&r^ Morel, and Purabiya. In Mirzapur they name 
four eiogamotts sections,-— Kulpariya, Katariya (named from the 
kaidri or curved knife used in splitting the bamboo) ; Neoriya, which 
is also a section of Dharkars takes its name from newar, 

a young, soft bamboo ; and Bamhila, who say that they are so called 
because they had once some connection with Brahmans. In Jhansi 
the Basors are also known as Barir and Dh^nuk. Barer is appa- 
rently derived from the Sanskrit varataka kdra, a maker of string.^^ 
Dhftnuk is from the Sanskrit dhanuthkn^ '^abow.^^ When a Basor 
abandons his regular occupation of working in bamlxx) and takes 
service with a land-owner as messenger or drum-beater, he becomes 
known in Jhansi by the name of BarSr, and the Dhfmuks seem to 
have been an offshoot from the original Basor stock, who took to the 
profession of bow-making. They now, however, work as much in 
bamboo as the regular Basors do ; and all three— Basors, Dhanuks, 
and Barirs— intermarry and eat and drink together. In Jhansi they 
have no traditions of their origin, but believe themselves indigenous 
to that part of the countiy. They name in Jhansi, like so many of 
these menial castes, seven exogamous sections, Jhitiya, Loleri, Basmely 
Saina, Astiya, Bhai'dela, and Gursariya : of the origin, and explana- 
tion of these names they can give no explanation. A man must 
marry in Jh&nsi in a section different from his own ; he will not give 
his daughter in marriage into a section from which his own wife has 
come ; but he can take wives for his sons, brothers, and brothers' 
sons, etc., from that section. The prohibition against intermarriage 
lasts only for three generations. In Mirzapur the stray visitors who 


* Baaed on enqniriea made at Miriapnr, and aota by M. Karam Ahmad, 
Deputy CuUccior, Jhanii. 
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ocdUioBally come are sidd to be governed by the same rale of 
exogamy as in the case of the Dhark&rs vj. As far as xeligioii 
goes the only bar to intermarriage is conversion to another cieed, 
such as Islftm or Christianity. A man may have as many wives as 
he can afford to keep, and some in JhAnsi have as many as three or 
four. The first wife, known as Biyahta or Jethi, manages the 
housej and the others are subordinate to her. Further than this the 
Basors admit the introduction of a woman of another tribe ; but it 
is asseried that she is not allowed, at any rate at first, complete caste 
privileges, and if she comes of a caste lower than the Basor, such as 
the Bhangi, she is never so admitted. If she be of any superior 
caste, she is admitted to full tribal privileges if her husband give a 
feast ( roll) to the clansmen. 

2. Women are allowed full freedom before marriage, and fornica- 
tion, if it do not become a public scandal, and 

MarriafiTd ralen* 

pai'ticularly if the woman^s paramour be a 
fellow caste-man, is lightly regarded. They usually marry their 
girls at puberty at the age of ten or twelve ; if they are oiphans, 
they settle the marriage themselves, and in any case a considerable 
freedom of choice seems to be allowed. This choice, curiously 
enough, is always notified through a female relation, sister, mother, 
or aunt of the boy or girl, and she notifies it to the tribal council, 
who, if they agree, permit the marriage to proceed. Widows and 
widowers living by themselves have full freedom of choice. Some 
small sum of money, or some vessels, clothes, etc., arc usually given 
by the parents of the bride as dowry, and these l>ecomc the property 
of the husband. There is no regular divorce, biit if a pair do not 
agree, or if the husband is dissatisfied with the conduct of his wife, 
they can separate at any time, and rc-marry or take a pai*tncr by 
the sa^c^i form, within the caste. If the parties agree to separate, the 
case need not necessarily come before the tril)al council unless there 
LB some dispute about the property, or the woman protests against 
the charge brought against her and challenges her husband to prove 
it in the presence of the assembled brethren. In such eas^ it appears 
to be the rule tliat no circumstantial evidence of adultery is accepted ; 
if there arc no actual eye-witnesses, the charge will bo dismissed. 
Any cbild born by any woman or by any form of connection 
recognised by tribal usage is admitted as legitimate, and ranks as an 
heir to any property, which is seldom much, that may be left by his 
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Cather. If a Basor woman baye a child by a man of a higher oaatei 
Buch children will not be allowed to intermarry with a Baser of 
pure hlood| bat mofit find a hnsband or wife from among families 
which suffer from the same bar sinister. On the contrary^ if a Baser 
keep a woman of a higher caste than his own, he has seldom any 
difficulty, particularly if he be a man of standing and substance in 
the tribe, in marrying his children in a family of pure bibod. 

8. As a rule all widows of marriageable age find a new partner. 

Such connection* is fully recognised, and is 
known in Mirzapur as Bagdi^ and in Bundel- 
khand as dkarauna or baithdna^ ^%aking her sit in the house/^ There 
is no particular ceremony in widow marriage, except the announce* 
ment of the connection and the giving of a feast to the brethren. 
The levirate is recognised, but is not compulsory on the widow. In 
a recent case at Jhansi the tribe excommunicated a man who formed 
a connection with the widow of his younger brother, and expressed 
extreme horror at such an act. If the children of a widow are very 
young she generally takes them with her to the house of her new 
husband, who adopts them as his own, and is held responsible for 
getting them married and starting them in the world. In this case 
they lose all rights to the property of their own father. But if the 
children are grown up they usually stay with the family of their 
late father, and are heirs to his estate. If the widow is old and does 
not form a new connection, she is entitled to a life maintenance in 
the house of her late husband. If a widow forms a connection with 


the younger brother of her late husband, he takes all the property 
and adopts his nephew or nieces as his own. In Mirzapur there 
is a regular bride-price fixed by tribal custom : this is nine and a 
half lupees in cash, liquor to the value of three rupees, two sheets, 
thi'ee Ben of coarse sugar, and two bctb of sweetmeats. More or less 
than this cannot be given without leave of the council. An outsider 
marrying a virgin widow has 4;o pay twenty-two rupees, and it is a 
peculiarity among them that the man, as in other castes, does not 
go to fetch his wife, but her relatives bring her, realise the marriage 
fee, and then n^o her over to her new paitner. 

4'. A womap during delivery is attended by a woman of the tribe. 



With the umbilical cord a few pice arc buried, 
and at the door of the delivery room a broken 


shoe or the horn of some animal is bumt to ward off evil from 
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motJier and ehild ; the foul smeHing emoke thus produced b mp* 
posed to be particularly offensive to evil spirits. They have 4a 
usual sixth {chkathi) and twelfth day {taraki) ceremony, and on 
the latter a youngs pig is sacrificed in the name of some godling, 
about whom they are most reluctant to give any information or 
even to mention him by name. After her purification the mother 
worships the family well by rubbing red lead on the platform and 
pouring some water and a few grains of rice near it. Children have 
their ears bored and are ceremonially shaved at the age of five or six. 

6. In Mirzapur the betrothal is arranged by the husband of 
the father^ sister of the boy, possibly a 
Marriaireoeremoniei. the matriarchate. The betrothal 

{mangn'i) is concluded by sending a skirt ^yghaghri) and a Sheet 
{ofkni) with some liquor and treacle for the bride, after which the 
clansmen are feasted on pork and liquor. Some time after is a second 
ceremony in which the two fathers exchange leaf- platters filled with 
water or spirits, into one of which the boy^s father di ops a rupee or 
two. In Jhansi the marriage is first arranged by the women, and 
then a day is fixed on which the friends of the bride send a turban 
and a rupee for the bridegroom. This is received in the presence of 
the brethren, who are entertained with tobacco and spirits, which 
last in the case of poor people is replaced by shaibat. When the 
present has once been accepted, the engagement is held final, and 
either party repudiating it is suitably dealt with by the tribal coun- 
cil. Then follows the matmangara ceremony common to all low 
castes in the Eastern Districts. Among the Basors the earth, on 
this occasion, is dug by the brother-in-law of the boy^s father and 
the father of the bride, in which, again, we seem to find a survival 
of the matriarchate. In the centre of the marriage shed is a bamboo, 
and some wooden images of parrots are fixed up, with a jar full of 
water covered with a saucer filled with rice. Then one of the senior 
men of the tribe makes a fire offering {horn) in honour of the deceased 
ancestors, and the clothes of the pair ai'e knotted together, and they 
aiu made to walk seven times round the sacred lire. In JhSnsi an 
old man says this prayer : Ye godlings {deuta), stand witness that 
this pair are joined by the knot. Keep them as closely joined in 
love as the knot which ties their raiment. On the fourth day is 
the chauthi ehhorna, when the marriage pitchers {kaha) are thrown 
into water by the mother of the bridegroom. The bindinsr i»rt of 
Voi*. J. 
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the ceremony is the giving away of the bride {ianjfAidn) by the 
bridegroom, 

6. When they can afford it, they burn the dead in the usual 

way j poor people simply fling the corpse into 

Death ofwemomea. . , . . * . • 

running water ; if no nver be convenient, it is 

buried. Some sacrifice a hog in the name of the dead man ; some 
do not. After six months the brethren are feasted. Some kill a pig, 
cut off its legs, and bury the trank (fhunth^ thiUhan) in the court- 
yard, in the belief that this prevents the ghost of the dead from 
giving annoyance to the survivors. In Mirzapur it appears that, 
as among the Dorns, the sister^sson of the dead man acts as priest 
at his obsequies \ but this is denied at Jhansi. At any rate it is 
quite certain that no Brahman officiates, and that all the ceremonies 
are performed by some old man of the tribe. The death impurity 
lasts only throe days, and is then removed by bathing. 

7. The tribal deities are Kali-Bhawani and Ghmga MA.i, or 

Mother Ganges. To the east of the Province 
they offer sacrifices of pigs to Vindhya- 
bdsini Devi, at Bindhaclial. In Jhansi they offer to Kill or 
Jagadamba Devi, during the Nauratra of Chait and Knar, or in 
other months, on a Monday or Friday, cocoanuts, sweets, spirits, 
betel leaves, and sometimes a goat. In Jhansi they also worship 
various deified persons who are called Baba. Thus there is Gusain 
Daba, who has a platform under a pipal tree near Moth Tahsil, in 
the Jhansi District. lie is said to roam about in his ascetic cos- 
tume in the neighbourhood, and sometimes s^ieakB to people. Nat 
Baba has no siiecial shrine ; but his platform is to be seen in many 
villages with a little niche for holding a light, which is occasionally 
lighted in his honour. Many curious talcs of this worthy are 
told, one being that after liis death he attended the marriage of 
his grand -daughter, and made all the arrangements for tlie reception 
of the guests. Mahtoii Baba is the ghost of some celebrated 
village headman of t he olden time, of whom little is known except 
that he is now a guardian of villages, and wards off famine and 
postileueo from men and cattle if he be duly propitiated with some 
sweets and exiooauuts. The Sayyid, or Shahid Mard, is some 
Muhammadan martyr, whom they greatly reverence, and another 
worthy of the same class, Jiwau Slrili Baba, is also much resiKJcted, 
In no part of this worship* are the services of Brahmans required ; 
but the doshi or village astrologer is occasionally consulted to 
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select lucky days for weddings and the like. Their holidays are the 
Phagua or Holi, the Kajari, the Panchaiyan, Nanmi, and Dasmi, 
at all of which they get dnink, if they can afford to do so. They 
are much afraid of the ghosts of those who die a violent death by 
drowning or. some other accident. Such ghosts haunt the scene of 
the accident^ and need careful propitiation. They have a very 
vague idea of the other world. They believe in a sort of hell 
into which evil-doers are flung and fall into a pit full o£ human 
ordure and urine.' This place they call Narak, of which Mann 
enumerates twenty-one varieties. Some of them who aie becoming 
more enlightened have now begun to perform some rude kind of 
irdddhtt. Women who are tattooed on the arms, wrists, breast, 
and below the knee, become holy, and the door-keepers of Bhagwan 
admit them into his paradise. 

8. The women wear nose-rings [naihyay phurhur), ear-rings 

^ , {hdli)y ear oi-naments ikaranphul), bangles 

Social enstoma. ) , ^ . , . , , T . . 

(cAurty Aarajy ankle ornaments [patrty Sftnkar). 

They swear by the Ganges, Kali-Bhawani, and on their sons^ heads. 

They will eat almost any meat, including beef and pork, and all 

kinds of fish, but not monkeys, vermin, and the like. They will 

not eat other people^s leavings, nor food touched by a Musahar, 

Dom, Chamar, Dhobi, HalA,lkhor, or Dharkar. Like all of the 

Dom I’ace, they have a hatred for Dhobis, and consider thorn the 

vilest of all castes. They have the usual taboos. They will not 

touch their younger brother's wife, their child^s mother-in-law 

{f^amdhiti)y nor will they mention their wives by name. The elder 

brotlier^s wife can eat out of the same dish as her husband^s younger 

brother; but no wife or younger brothei-^s wife will eat with 

a husband or his elder brother or father. Their salutation is Rdm I 

Rdm ! and the juniors touch the feet of their elders. Women seem, 

on the whole, to be fairly well treated ; but they are soundly beaten 

if they misbehave themselves. Ko one, not even a Dom or Mehtar, 

will drink water from their hands. They will eat food cooked by 

a Nai or any higher caste. 

9. They live by making flaskets and other articles manufac- 

tured out of bamboo, and playing on the flute 
Occupation. {I)dn 9 uli)y or the tambourine {dajla), at mar- 

riages. Their women are mid wives. 




VoL. 1. 


> On this idea of boll see Bhui^tdr, 16. 
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JUiiirihnUon of tie Bawe aecording to tie Ceneme of 1$91, 


DlSTBlCT. 

Number. 

Distbiot. 

Numbef. 

Cawnpur 

42 

Jh&nni 

7.912 


12.264 

.Ulaun , 

6231 



Total 

25,447 


Bawariya.^ — hunting and criminal tribe piactically found 
only in Muzaffamagar and Mirzapur. Various explanations have 
been given of the name. Colonel Dalton would connect it with 
the Sanskrit borhara, oarvara, which appears to be the Greek 
barbaros, and applied to any outcaste who cannot speak Sanskrit. 
Others take it to be another form of the Hindi bdoia, bdora 
(Sanskrit, rdtdla, ** inflamed with wind It is most probably 
derived from the Hindi bantoar, “a creeper^' (Sanskrit biramara), 
in the sense of a noose made originally from some fibrous plant 
and used for trapping animals, which is one of the primary occupa- 
tions of the tribe. The Bftwariyas in these provinces seem to fall 
into two branches — those resident in the Upper Duib, who still 
retain some of their original customs and manners, and those to the 
east, who assert a more respectable origin, and have abandoned their 
oiiginal predatory life, 

2. The best account of the western branch is that given 1:^ 
Mr. J. Wilson ■ — ** The Bawariyas of Sirsa 
are divided into four sections — (1) the Bidt- 
wati from Bikaner territory, claiming connection with the Bid&- 
wat Rajputs, giving Chithor as their place of origin ; (2) the 
DeswAli, living in the country about Sirsa ; (3) the Kapriya to the 
west about Delhi ; (4*) the KMkamaliya, or ** black blanket people,^' 
who (especially the women ) wear black blankets, aiid are found 
chiefly among the Sikhs of the jungle and Malwa country. These 
four sections do not eat together or intermariy ; but say they all 
came originally from the country about Bikaner. They are most 
numerous in Rajputana and the districts bordering upon it, but 
extend up the Satlaj to Firozpur and Lahore. The name of the 


The Weetern B&warijM. 


‘ Based on enquiries at Mirzapur and a note bj the Deputj Inspeetor of Schools, 
Bijnor. 

* Piirgn StUltiHenl Report, 123, 
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tribe eeems to be derived from the ianwar or enare with i^hiidi they 
oetoh wild aoimalsi but many of them despise this their heieditary 
oooupation ; and, indeed, it seems now to be praetised only by the 
KUlkamaliya or Panjdbi section. The B4wariyas are seemingly 
an aboriginal tribe, being of a dark complexion and inferior phy» 
sique, though resembling the Bigri Jats. Many of them are fond 
of a wandering life, living in wretched huts, and feeding upon 
lizards, foxes, and other jungle animals, but they say they will not 
eat fish. In other districts they are known as a criminal tribe, 
but here many of them are fairly respectable cultivators, some are 
employed as village watchmen, and many of them are skilled in 
tracking. They are divided into clans {t/ot, with Bsjput 

names, such as Chauhan, Panwar, Bhati. The Bawariyas who 
live among Ihe Sikhs (KAlkamaliya) wear the hair long (ken), and 
some of them have become regn'ai’ Sikhs, and have received the 
paku/. The black blanket Bawariyas speak Panjabi, and the Bidi- 
wati Bagri ; hut they have besides a dialect peculiar to themselves, 
and not understood by the ordinary peasants. Biwariyas consider 
themselves good Hindus, and say that regular Brd.hmanB officiate at 
their marriage ceremonies — ^the same Br&hmans as officiate for Jdts 
and Banyas. They hold the cow sacred and will not eat beef ; they 
burn their dead and send their ashes to the Ganges. They are 
said sometimes to admit men of other tribes to their fiaiei-nity, and 
an instance is given in which a Banya for love of a B&waiiya 
woman became a Bawariya himself. 

3. ** Whole families of Bawariyas come South in the rains for a 
lizard hunt, and may be seen returning with 

Manner of HaotiDHf 

practised by the Weat< baskets full of their game, which live for days 
ern Bswanjas. without food, and thus Supply them with a 

succession of fresh meat. The lizard has a soft fat body and a broad 
tail with spikes along each side. He lives on grass, cannot bite 
severely, and is sluggish in his movements, so that he is easily 
caught. He digs a hole for himself of no great depth, and the easiest 
way to catch him is to look out for the scarcely X)eroeptible uir-hole 
and dig him out ; but there are various ways of saving oneself this 
trouble. One, which I have seen, takes advantage of ar habit the 
lizard has in cold weather (when he never comes out of his hole) of 
coming to the mouth for air and warmth. The Chfihra or other 
sportsman puts off his shoes and steals along the praiiie till he sees 
signs of a lizaixl’s hole. This he approaches on tiptoe, raising over 
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his head ivith both hands a mallet vrith a rounds sharp pointj and 
fixing his ^es intently upon the hole. When close enough, he 
brings down his mallet with all his might on the ground just 
behind the mouth of the hole, and is often successful in breaking 
the lizard's back before he awakens to a sense of his danger. Ano- 
ther plan, which I have not seen, is to tie a wisp of grass to a long 
stick and move it over the hole, so as to make a rustling noise. 
The lizard within thinks Oh here's a snake I 1 may as well give in, " 
and comes to the mouth of the hole, putting out his tail first that 
he may not see his executioner. The sportsman seizes his tail 
and snatches him out before he has time to learn his mistake. 

4. Again, a body of them, inen, women, and children, go out 
into the prairie in search of game. When they have sighted a herd 
of antelope in the distance, they choose a favourable piece of ground 
and arrange their battwars, which are a series of many lunning 
nooses of inw hide tied together and fastened loosely to the ground 
by pegs ; from the hanuam they rapidly make two lines of bogies 
by sticking bits of straw with black mgs tied to them into the 
ground at distances of a foot or two apart. These lines widen away 
from the snares so as to enclose a V-shaped piece of ground with 
sides perhaps a mile in length, the unsuspecting herd of antelojHj 
being enclosed within the V, at the pointed end of which are the 
snares. All this is arranged in a wonderfully short space of time, 
and when it is all ready, the main body of hunters, who have mcan- 
wliile gone round the herd of antelope and formed a line across the 
open mouth of the V, suddenly start up, and by unearthly yells 
drive the herd inwards towaixls the point. The first impulse of the 
antelopes is to rush directly away from their tormentors, but they 
soon come to the long lines of fiuttering bits of rag which forms 
one line of the V. They are thus directed into the place occupied 
by the snares. It is interesting as one of the methods by which 
an ignorant tribe with the simplest means can by their superior 
cunning circumvent the swift antelope on his native prairies. ' ' 

5. “ The Bawariyas have a dialect of their own, which has somc- 
Dialect of tho Western times bcou considered a sort of thieves' slang 

Bawanyoe. facilitate thcir combination for 

pur[>oscs of crime ; but the great mass of the Bawariyas in this 
district are not at all given to crime, and have no desire to conceal 
their dialect ; moreover it is spoken most generally by the women 
and children, while the men, at all events in their intercoui-se with 
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thwmigliboQii^ipeakmvidb^ Jjbk&sm^^ 

liable that it is dni^y the dialect of the oaontiy of their origi% 
kept up by them in thdir wanderings. I had not much tune to 
make mueh enquiry about it, but was given the fallowing as thw 
names for the numbers by their leading men— M, irw, ek4l^, 
pdm^h, ehk^u, kMf dik, nam^ dttulk^ vH, (&0) and the foHowing 
words — ikmUra for rntra (father-in-law), kkaiku for tdiu 
(mother-in-law) , IdndQ for tdndo (lizard), manuik (man), Mtq 
(antelope), kmrm (snake), laukra (fox), nauri (jackal), Jamna (right 
hand), dapa (left hand). Some of these words may be B&gri, and 
they are not much to go upon, but the use of k, for $, and the 
peculiar H for the Sanskrit palatal sibilant should afford some clue 
to the origin of the dialect ; for this ik sound, like the AraUc iA 
in hkdutind^ is not found in any dialect indigenous in this part of 
India. The numeials are obviously of Sanskrit origin, and so 
are most of the words — cKdro^ Karina ; karu^ iarpa ; laukra, lomaaa $ 
asari, nakula ; Jamna is the direction of the river Yamuna, Jumna; 
dava, dakskina. 

6. A body of Bauriyas or Bkwariyas who were, many years ago, 
interrogated as to their customs and kindred, 
gave the following account of tberoselves’ s 
The Mugins and Baguras who reside in 
M&lwa and on the Chambal river commit dacoity, burglary, and 
theft ; thqr stick at nothing. They go in large parties {kdjila), 
sometimes as carriers of Oanges water, sometimes as Br&hmans, 
with the sacred string round thrir necks. The Hkhdras commit 
theft. The Gdjars ^ us Oidiyas, and the Jto call us Bauris. 
Oidiya is merely a local name of our tribe ; there is no distinct class 
of people of t^t name. The Silnsiyas are not of our tribe ; thqr 
are a distinct class ; they are thieves, but seldom ascend to dacoity— 
(this is certainly incorrect). The Kanjars are all thieves ; th^ cot 
grass thatchas, and bivouac in suburbs under huts of long 

grass {nrki), but always thieve. Our caste was originally Eijput, 

our ancestors came from Mlirw&r. We have seven clans (yo/) — 
Punwar, Soharki, Dabas, mliai Dabi, Chauhin, Tunwar, Phandaim, 
alias Dhandal or Koli, and Ooxdhi, with the CUmi, making eight 
in all. Two or throe centuries ago, when the Emperor of DeOu 


I a^lecUomfram tito Baeord* 4^ OamrfmmU, Nartk^WeBUrn Ffwincs^ U »•« J 
Borth Indian STota and Qnerit$, L, S6. 
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•felioked tive f ortreM of Chithor and beneged it for twelve yeen lor 
tiie Mice of the Prineess Padmam, tbe oountry became desolate^ and 
we were obKged to emigrate in search of employment, and disperae. 
31i0ie that eame into the Delhi territory were called Banris ; those 
that went into the GhwiHor territory were called Mugtns and 
BagAraa. To the. eastward they were called Baddhiks, and in Mtiwa 
HAbdraa. We are not people of yesterday ; we are of ancienL 
and ilInBtriotiB descent. When Blvana took away the wife of 
the god BIzna, and RAma wanted to recover her, men of all castes 
went to fight for him in the holy canse. Among the rest was a 
leader of the Banris called Pardhi. When RAma vanquished his 
memy and recovered Sita he asked Pardhi what he conld do for 
him. ^Grant,^ said Pardhi, Uhat I may attend your Majesty, 
mount guard, and hunt in the intervals of leisure, and I shall have 
all that my heart wishes/ The god granted him his request, and 
his occupation has come down to us. If any Prince happens to 
have an enemy that he wishes to have made away with, he sends for 
some of our tribe and says , — * Go and bring so and so's head.^ We 
go, steal into his sleeping apai-tments, and take ofE the personas head 
without any other person knowing anything about it. If a Prince 
wanted, not the head of hie enemy, but the gold tassels of the bed 
on which he lay asleep, we brought them to him. In consequence 
of our skill in those matters we were held everywhere in high es- 
teem, and we served Princes and had never occasion to labour at 
tillage. This was before the emigration and dispersion of the tribe. 
We, who have come to the Delhi territory and are called Bauris, 
took to the trade of thieving. Princes still employed ns to take oif 
the beads of their enemies and rob them of their valuables. At 
pmseut the Bauris confine themselves almost exclusively to robbing 
tents ; they do not steal cattle or break into houses, but they will 
rob a cart on the highway occasionally ; any other trade than 
robbery thqr never take to. They reside in or near villages under 
the protection of landlords, and while out for a long period at thrir 
vocation, ibey leave their wives and children under their care. Th^ 
give ibetn the means of subsistence, and for these advances we are 
often indebted to them thtee hundred or four hundred rupees by the 
time we return . When we are about to set oat on our expedi- 
tions we get a loan of tweniy or thirty rupees from the landholders 
ev meedhants of the place, and two days before st^irting we sacrifioe 
a tiOit end make burnt ofierings to the goddms Devi, sometimes to 
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tor of the fiery fomaoe of Jewlla^ in the Himllnyni end i(>iKiel3i^ 
to our old tntelexy god of Oiithor. We preeent sweetmeete end 
vow unwearied devotions if we are sueeessfal. After this we tiSce 
our auspices thus -We go in the evening into the jungle, and there 
in silenoe expect the call. If the partridge or jackal call on the kft 
we set out without further ceremony ; the hark of a fox even will 
do. If any of them call on the rights we return home and try again 
the day following. As soon as we get a good omen we set out. 
If we take it in the morning it must be before sunrise, and the fox, 
partridge, or jackal, must cry on the right to be good. If a deer 
cross from the left to the right it is a good omen. We have a 
couplet on this subject signifying that if the crow and the deer 
cross from the left to the right and the blue jay from left to right, 
even the ivealth that has gone from us will come back.^' 

7. The Census returns give tlie sections as Badniyar, Banwdr, 

PreMat condition in B^dhia, Barmar, Chauhan, Dald, Dhandin, 
the Upper DuAb. Madniyl- 

riya, Fahari, Panwar, Rajput, Solankhi, Saurangi, and Topiwil. 
Those best knowm in the Upper Duab are, Turai, Paohhada or 

Western/^ Oola Kori, and KbSgi. These ^oiras, as they are called, 
are exogamous, but the Turai marry only with the Pachhida and 
the Gola with the Khdgi. This rule of exogamy they reinforce 
wHth the rather vague formula that man*iage with relatives by blood 
{f/M ke ndUddr) is prohibited. They can marry two sisters in 
succession. They have now settled down and abandoned their 
wandering habit of life. They admit strangers into the caste. The 
only ceremony is that the convert has to cat and didnk with his 
new clansmen. Some say that candidates for admission must be 
of high caste themselves ; but they do not appear to be very parti- 
cular, and these new admissions are treated at the outset with 
some contempt, and are not all at once admitted into full tribal 
privileges. Marriage usually takes place in infancy. The standard 
of morality is very low, because in MuzafEarnagar^ it is extremely 
rare for a BAwariya woman to live with her husband. Almost 
invariably she lives with another man ; but whoc\'er he mdy be, the 
official husband is responsible for the children. Divorced wives and 
widows can marry in the clan by the kardo form, and a man can 
have two or three wives at a time. The marriage CGTemoi^ is 


> Vwrih Indian Ifotei and Quarutf I., 6L 
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earned oat bjr the brother^n-law (dA^Sma) of the brid^ and he 
wiaJrfla rivan walk round the marriage died, and promise to be fdth- 
fal to each other. The relative, in fact, does all their religiotis and 
quad-religiotis ceremonies. Infidelity, contraction of a fatd disease, 
mid loss of rdigion and caste warrant rither husband or wife giving 
up cohabitation, and if the separation is approved of by the dans- 
men, the woman can re-marry by the iardo form. It is also said 
fliftf. a wife can be discarded when she loses her good looks. 

8. They are Hindu by religion and worship Kali-Bhawdni and 
, ^ Zilhir Dtwftn. The women in particular 

Mid OWtOBi * 

of tlie Watteim worship Kftli-Bhaw&ni. As already stated, 

th^ do not employ Brfthmans, but get their 
religious business done by the brother-in-law. They asually bum 
the adult dead, and bury those who have not been married. They 
are in constant fear of the ghosts of the dead, and lay out food for 
them in platters made of leaves. They now principally live by 
catching birds of all kinds. Those that are eatable, they sell; others 
they take to the houses of rich Jain merchants, and make an income 
by relearing them from their cages. They do not prostitute their 
married women or g^rls. They will eat almost any kind of meat 
except beef, and indulge freely in liquor. They will eat and drink 
from the hands of any Hindu except Nats and the regular outcaste 


tribes. 

9. In direct contrast to this disreputable branch of the tribe are 

_ _ , the Eastern Bdwariyas of Mirzapor. They 

The Ewtem BSwe* ^ ^ f 

rijM of ^ North* Weet- are very possibly an offshoot of the Bauns 

MB ProYinoee. ^ Western Bengal, of whom Mr. Bisley 

writes ^ They are a cultivating, earth-working, and palanquin- 

bearing race, whose features and oomp!*exion stamp them as of non- 

Aryan descent, although evidence is wanting to affiliate them to any 

particular tribe now in existence. Their meagre folk-lore throws no 

light on their origin. Aooording to one story they were degraded 

for attempting to steal food from the banquet of the gods ; another 

professes to trace them hack to a mythical ancestor named Biiiak 

Bishi (the bearer of burdens), and tells how, while returning from 41 

marriage prooeasion, th^ sold the palanquin they had been hired to 

carry, got drunk on the proceeds, and asaaulted their Guru, who 

ouraed them for the sacrilege and compdled them to rank thenoc- 


1 XWSm amd Omdm L, 78 . 
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fcrwaid among the loweat castea of the oommmiity 
far this aneestor is Bik Hani, the same as the epoitym of the Mnaa^ 
ban and Bhuiyaa ; hot it would be stiaimngooiijeotam to infer from 
thia any connection between the Banria and the Bhuiyaa* ** At any 
rate the Mirasapnr Bftwariyaa admit no connection with anoh people. 
According to their own aoooimt thqr were originally Baia Chhai^ 
and come from Baiawira, a tract of country which Sir H. M. Elliot 
defines aa lying between Cawnpnr on the west, the Sii river which, 
running through the Fartibgarh District, joins the Ofimti some 
twenty miles south-east of the town of Jaunpur ; and between the 
Chhuftb idvulet on the south, and DikhUn, or the land of the 
Dikhit Bi jputs, on the north. 

10. They tell their story aa follows : — ^There were two Chhatri 
brothers named Sfir£ and Bird, who left Baisw&ra in search of 
employment, and went to Chayanpur, in the ShfthAb&d District. 
There they took service with a B&ja who had a lovely daughter. 
'When her suitor, a neighbouring Bfija, came to woo her, the two 
brothers challenged his wreatlers. To show their prowess they 
took a well-burnt tile and crushed it into dust, with which they 
rubbed thar bodies as athletes do before th^ enter the arena. Then 
th^ tore up a great tamarind tree by the roots, and the rival 
wrestlers ran away in fear. This so pleased their master that he 
gave them a village called Bftwari or Chin Biwari, from whence 
th^ take their name. They appear now to be fully recognised as 
Chhatris, and marry in the Giauhin, JethI, and Oaharw&r clans. 

11. They have now no landed property, but settle as tenants 
wherever thqr can find land. They do not admit outsiders into the 
tribe. Their marriage rolea are of the type common to the more 
respectable tribes, but their special worship of Dulha Deo at 
marriages suggests a connection with some of the non-Aiyan 
races. This is done on the eve of the marriage. The house 
kitchen is plastered, and the oldest woman of the family draws a 

full of water from the wdl, but in doing this she must use 
only her right hand. A burnt offering is then made with one-and* 
a-quarter of butter, and the water is poured on the floor in 
honour of the godling. Widow marriage is forbidden, and ar woman 
caught in adultery must be discarded. Th^ are generally initiated 
into either the Ssiva or S&kta sect, and spedally worship Dulha 
Deo and one Sinha Bibs;, who was a Ninak ShAhi feqtr. To him is 
a burnt offering of sugar and batter once a year ; the butter 
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laoit beef tte weight nl one pice end the eager one qaerter pm. 
A goet it a|i0 eometimee offered in the lioiiee eonrt-jerdL The 
prierte ti till clan ere known as the Hniee of MaehhiAwan^ who 
have come wffh them from their original eettlement* Their death 
oeremonies ace each as are performed by* the Uglier castes. Tb^ 
abstain from spirits, and their women are kept nnder oorefnl 
control. They eat the flesh of deer and goats, and all kinds of fish 
ezoept the or Oangetio shark. Biihmans will eat patii 

from their hands, and they will eat katheki cooked by thrir Brlh« 
man spiritnal guides. They smoke only with their Clansmen. 
Lower castes, like Kahftrs and NAis, will eat both katkekiwoA pakki 
from their hands. 

12. The Western BAwariyas of tllet^e Provinces are beiit known 
The orimiiMl BAira- District Officers as a criminal trilic. 

njae. When they go on their predatory excursions, 

which extend over a large part of Northern India, they usually 
assume the garb of faqtrs, and the only way of finding them out is 
by a peculiar necklace of small wooden beads, which thqr all 
wear, and by a kind of gold pin which they wear fixed to their 
front teeth.^ It seems, however, doubtful whether this last test 
is always conclusive. In cases of doubt their mouths should be 
examined, for under their tongues a hollow is formed by constant 
pressure from their younger days, in which they can secure from 
fifteen to twenty silver bits. The women are believed to possess 
secrets for charms and medicines, and sell the roots and herbs which 
they collect in the jungles. They are said to be expei*t in making 
patchwork quilts, which they sell. Whenever they wander they 
sleep on a bed and not on the ground. One x>^uliarity about their 
tUeving is that, like the AU^ris of Madras,* when they enter a 
house they take with them some dry grain, which they throw about 
in the dark, so as to be able by the rattle to ascertain the position of 
brass vessels and other metal articles. In Central India they are 
said to be greatly wanting in intelligence and timid in their inter- 
course with their fellowmen. ‘ They are there divided into five 
tribes— the RAthaur or Mewara, Chauhin, Sawandiya, KorbiyAr, 
Kodiyir ; and each tribe has a s^>arate hunting ground. They are 
governed by Chiefs called Hauliy% who attain their office descent. 


I B^port, IntpHioT Omural «/ jr.-ir. F., 186S, p. 18. 

* M aUaly, ITAfa* on Criminal THtet. 10. 
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'^Gtine if divi^ three ei»me*--<»ie far fae god d! 
one for tiie gdd of the river^ andtiie renuiander ie diijded emMf 
thoee pment et the oep^ At the BoH they ell tiwfimWn «i t|» 
Henliyn^e reeideDoe^ whm heoolleots Ids income^ one rupee per heed* 
For the first fire years after the beard first appeaA, tt and the lair 
are out onoe a year; but erer after that they wear both UDahom^ 
their long shaggy locks add to thdr uncouth aj^earanee* Fbar 
attain sixfy yearf of age^ and ten is the greatest number df ohildsen 
thqr have knoWn one woman to bear. They call themadvea a 
branch of the Dhtngar or shq»herd claas.^ 


Diiiridniion of Bdworijuas aeci^riinp to the Cenonu of lB9t, 


Dist&ict. 

Hindu. 

Mnealmin. 

Tcvaa. 

Masaffaniaisar 


..* 

laor 

Agra ••••«•• 

mm 

... 

40 

llinepor •••••. 

1,888 

... 

1.888 

Qomkhpur 

1 

... 

1 

TaiAi ••••••• 


... 

9 

Ballia ••••••• 

... 

889 

889 

Total 

8,400 

889 

s.m 


Beld&r.**— (One who works with the bel or mattook.)-^A 
general term far the aggregate of low Hindu tribes who make their 
liTingby earth*work. But^ besides these^ there appears to be a real 
endogamous group of this name found chiefly in Bareilly^ Goxakh- 
pur, Basti, and Pilibhit, Mr. Bisley’ describes under the same 
name a wandering Dnavidian caste of earth*workers and navvies in 
Bihir and Western Bengal, many of whom are employed in the 
coal mines of Banigauj and Barlkar. ''Both Lien and wmncu 
labour, the former digging the earth and the latter removing it in 
baskets carried on the h^d. The Beldirs regard this mode of carry- 
ing earth as distinctive of themselves, and will on no account carry 
earth in baskets slung from the shoulders.^^ Whatever may be the 


> Bftifetar, Journal Aaiatie Bodety, Bengal, Vol. Xllf. 

s From a note hj Pmidii Btm Bftkhsh Ohnube of Oomichanr. 

> rntM and CaaUa, 1., 8S. 
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case in Bengal^ inihese provinces at leas^ the piaetiee of mnjmg 
eaitli and other hardens on the head and not on the baoiic or shoold- 
ers is habitual among idl the castes who do tins land of laboor. 

S. The Beld&rs of these provinces clasdfied themselves at tim 

last Census under three snbHmstes — B&chhal. 
latmai orgaaiiatioii. Khaiot. The two former are, 

of course, weB known B&jput tribes. The Eharot appear to take 
thrir name from ikar (Sanskrit, iAata), ^^grass.^' Huy are de» 
scribed as a tribe of mat-makers in Basti, and a number have entered 
themselves separately at the last enumeration. Berides these, among 
the most important local sub-castes, we find the Mahul and Qrh of 
Bareilly; theDesi, Khardbind, and Sarwariya, or ^'dwellers beyond 
tile Sarju/' of Gorakhpur ; and the Kharfbind and Haskhauwa, or 
" flesh-eaters/^ of Basti. 'Hie Census returns give 186 sub-castes of 
the usual type. Some taken from the names of existing well known 
tribes, such as Bachgoti, Bftchhal, BabeKya, Bindwftr, Chaohiu, 
Dikhit, Oaharw&r, Oaura, Gautam, Ghosi, Kurmi, Luniya, Orh, 
Bljput, Th&kur ; others, local terms of the usual type, like Agartril, 
Agrabansi, Ajudhyab&si, Bhadauriya, Dehliwil, Gangaptri, Gorakh- 
puri, SLanaujiya, KashiwdJa, Furabiya, Sarwariya, and Uttarlha. 
The Beld&rs have no definite traditions of their origin, save that thqr 
were once BAjputs who were compelled by some Rija to work aa 
navvies, and were in consequence degraded. There can, however, be 
little doubt that they arc an occupational offshoot from the great 
Luniyi^ Orh, or Bind tribe, who are certainly to a large extent of 
non-Aryan origin. 

3. Besides their trade of doing earth- work, th^ also make their 

- fishing. They ure very fond of 

field rats, which they dig out of the rice fields 
after the harvest is over, and boil down with the grain which they 
have collected in their granaries. They also eat pork, but in spite 
of this it is reported from Gorakhpur that Brflhmans and Kshatriyaa 
drink water from their hands. Their widows marry by the mydf 
form, and a man may discard his wife for adultery; but if the 
marries her paramour, the council compels him to repay the original 
cost of her marriage to her first busband. 

4. To the cast of the province they worship the Pindionidr, to 

BelificA whom they offer a turban (pofefla) and a 

sheet {paiau) made of eoarae country cloth, 
and oeeasidnally a fowl. The tiieets before being ofbied are marked 
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Iigr • fttMik at nd. Anotha £ona of offering is iriiat ia kaom as 
Ufa, irladi is made of flonr and »raj poise. Some wMriup MaUU 
den oaee a year in the montii of niUgon or at the ffivartoi. 


af BtHArt aeeordiot to the CSraws of 2S9L 


PlBTMOT. 

BAeUial. 

OkaaliiB. 

Kliaroi. 
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Miiaal- 
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• •e 

■ 

5 

87 
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29 

29 
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aaa 

B 
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% 

XiAimli 
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aaa 

m 

BbiwUj 
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aa. 

aaa 

748 

ete 

6e4l6 

BnclAan 
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a. a 

17 

aa. 

17 

UorldtUd . 


••a 

... 
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... 

160 

ShilijahAnpor 

es 

S60 


860 

aaa 

781 

PilibMt 

627 

142 

eee 

1.(79 

aaa 

2s866 

Cawnpar • 

... 

•aa 


B 

see 

66 

Yatahpnr • 

s*. 

... 


B 

eee 

96 

BAnda • 

• •• 



148 

8 

161 

Hamtrpar 
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■9 

eee 

21S 
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1 

1 

8 

JbAnri a 
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ee. 

846 

ee. 

246 
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aaa 

... 

686 

eee 

666 

Uitpur • 

i 

aaa 

... 

El 

eee 

248 

GhAxipar • s 

... 
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B 

eee 

8 
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•*. 

B 

eee 

86 

Goffikliptir e 

aa. 
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9.m 

6A6t 

8 

KJ46 
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S.16S 
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B 

81 

. 1 

88 

IMi a 
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aaa 

aaa 
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JHdri^fuHon 0f f9 th qf «Nteld« 


Butuct. 

TJrIo . 


B44 Uareli 

• • 

SlUpitr 

• s 

Hardoi .* 


Kheri • 

• t 

Fatx4b4a 

• • 

Oonda . 

• • 

Bebrlieli 

• • 

Saltispa? 

• 

I>4rt4bg»rh 

• * 

B4rah;inki 

• • 

Totax. 




84 

ISi 

174 

218 

396 

110 

170 

226 

148 

118 

769 


87,290 


Belw&r, Bilwar.— A tribe in Ondh of whom no satisfactory 
account has been received. According to Mr. Nesficld, they take 
their name from hela, purse''; but this is very unceiiiain. They 
are said to deal in grain and cultivate. 

2. According to the last Census thdr chief ^nb-caste is the 
Bantdh. In Kheri the chief sub-castes are Baghel, Bhonda, and Giaur. 


LiiirHufiifn o/ iJire Beiwdr ^teording ic tke Ceu»9i$ of 1891, 


Dutbiot. 

Senadk. 

Oehim l>4a . . • . 

... 

XUwsh • . . • 

7 
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, ••• 
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Haidoi • • » • . 
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Khen • # • t • 
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fiahildeh 

••• 

Totai 

8.136 



793 2.048 

146 751 

1412 2.681 

60S 608 

8.068 6,194 
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Ifuhiunmadaii bqfrSi the chirf of the BesharA or unoitiiodtix orckrA* 
They are add to be followera of Khwaja Haeaii BaarL Mr. Mae« 
iagan^ say8:^^‘l%e term is aometimes apparently a|plied in a 
looae manner to Q&diri and CSiishti &qira^ bat ia properly applieable 
only to a rery inferior set of beggi^^ men who wear patohei 
garmenta and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, 
and in begging they will nae the atrongeat language, and the ationger 
the language the more pleased are the persons from whom th^ b^. 
Many of the offensive names borne by villages in the Gkiji&nwl^ 
District are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been 
denied an alms. The proper course is to meet a Benawa beggar 
with gibes and put him on his mettle, for he prides himself on his 
powers of repartee, and every Benawa wears a thong of leather, 
which he has to unloose when beaten in reply, and it is a great aonroe 
of shame for him to unloose this thong'' (tatma hiol iena). 


DislrihutiOH of iko Benawa* oeeording to tko Comm of 189h 


Dmtkict. 

Nomber. 

PlSTBICT. 

Nambw. 

Dshra Dta • 

« 

8 

Bbada . . . 

• 
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Lalitpar • . • 

4 
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e 
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6 
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a 
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S2I 
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• 

24 
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84 
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a 

63 
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Aifra • 


31 
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M 
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10 
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46 
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H 

Sitapur 

IS 
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j 
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6S 
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10 
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BH 
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BSEIYAi 


BeiibBlii««^C^QC tibe stock o£ BAja Veiia.^^)'<*A small sept of 
lUjpatsin Mirsapiur aaad Biwa. The sept is interesting as an 
example of the development in quite recent times of a new BAjput 
sept. Hiere seems to be little doubt that only a couple of genera- 
tions ago th^ were KharwArs, a purdy Dravidian tribe, and 
have developed into BAjputs sinoe they obtained the chiefship of 
that part of the country. The present BAja has now matrried into 
a respectable Chandel family, and his claim to be a pure bred 
BAjput will doubtless soon cease to be disputed. 

Berija»^ Bediya.— A caste of vagrants found in various parts 
of the Province. Ihey are very closely allied if not identical 
with the SAnsi, Kanjar, HAbdn^ BhAntu, etc. In Bengal tlie 
term is applied to a number of vagrant, gyp^-like groups, of 
whom it is difficult to say whether they can properly be described 
as castes. Of these Bengal Beriyas a very 'full account has been 
given by BAbu Bajendra LAla Mitra.* According to him, 
they show no tendency to obesity, and are noted for a light, 
elastic, wiry make, veiy uncommon in the people of this country. 
In agility and hardiness they stand unrivalled. The men are 
of a brownish colour like the bulk of Bengalis, but never black. 
The women are of lighter complexion, and generaUy well formed | 
some of them have considerable claims to beauty, and for a race 
•o rude and primitive in their habits as the Bediyas, there is a 
sharpness in the features of their women which we see in no other 
aboriginal race in India. Like the gypsies of Europe, they are 
noted for the symmetry of their limbs ; but their ofEensive habits, 
dirty clothing, and filthy professions, give them a rq>ul6ive 
appearance, which is hrightened by the reputation they have of 
kidnapping children and frequenting burial grounds and places 
cf cremation. Their eyes and hair are always black, but their 
stature varies much in different individuals. They are a mixed 
race, and many outcastes join them. Some of them call themselves 
Mil, and live by snake-catdiing and sale of herbs. Thoii|^ 
known as Bediyas, th^ keep ^stinct, and do not intermarry or 
mix with the pure Bediyas, who, unlike European gypsies, keep 
themselves distinct. They seldom build houses, and take to 

* BsMd oa BolM bj M. OopAl PniiSS, Naib TWbtildar, Phapbiind, Etiwab 
DIsWei, md tlui Dopatf Inapsetor of Seboote, Parrakhifadd. 

^ Jfmoiri, A^kfppplogieai Soeielf London, III., 122, tqq. 
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agiiciiltTirei but wander abcmt with a few miteKaUe wigwama* 
Like all gypsies^ they dreea like the people of the eoontxy. They 
oook in a pipkin in common. Their women and ehildien eat 
promieonously^ except when placed among Bengalis, when the 
women eat separately. They eat whatever they get^ and 
nothing comes amiss to them, whether it be a rotten jackal or a 
piece of beef or mutton. 

£. ^'Familiar with the use of bows and arrows, and great 
adepts in laying snares and traps, they are seldom without large 
supplies of game and flesh of wild animals of all kinds. A variety 
of birds thqr keep dried for medical purposes ; mungooses, squirrels, 
and flying foxes th^ eat with avidity as articles of luxury. 
Spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs are indulged in to a large 
extent, and chiefs of clans assume the title of Bhangi or drinkers 
of hemp {b&anff) as a mark of honour.’^ They practise all the 
usual gypsy trades. In lying, thieving, and knavery he is not a 
whit inferior to his brother of Europe, and he practises everything 
that enables him to pass an easy life without submitting to any 
law of civilized Government or the amenities of social life.^^ The 
women deal in charms for exoreising the devil, love phylters, 
palmistry, cupping with buffalo horns, administering moxas and 
drugs for spleen and rheumatism. She has a charm for extracting 
worms from carious teeth by repeating indecent verses. They are 
the only tattooers. At home she makes mats of palm leaves, while 
her lord alone cooks. Bediyas have no talent for music ; Nats 
and Banjaras have. Firdausi says this was the reason they were 
exiled to Persia. Bediya women are even more circumspect than 
Ear<^pean gypsies. If she does not return before the jackal’s cry 
is heard in the evening, she is subject to severe punishment. It is 
said that a faux pan among her own kindred is not considered re- 
prehensible. Certain it is that no Bediyani has ever been known 
to be at fault with any one not of her own caste. They are fond 
husbands, parents, affectionate children, and unswerving friends. 
Attachment to their nationality is extreme, and no Bediya has ever 
been known to denounce his race. Whenever a Bediya is /appre- 
hended by a police officer, his clansmen do their best to release him, 
and if condemned to imprisonment or death, they invariably support 
his family. He is a Hindu or Musalman according to the popula- 
tion he lives in. Some are Deists, some Kabirpanthis, or Sikhs • 
some take the disguise ,of Jogis, Faqtrs, Darveshes, Santons, etc. 

VoL. I. * 2 
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Henoe he it oslled Panchptri. His dead are ueually buried, and his 
marriage contract is solemniaed over country an-ack 'virithout the 
intervention o( priests, the only essential being the consent of the 
elders of the clan. Marriage is restricted to his own clan; but 
kidnapped children brought up in camp are not prohibited. He 
is very sparing of ceremony; in reply to the exhortations of the 
bride’s relatives to treat her kindly, he simply declares, — 'This 
woman is my wedded wife, ’ marking her head at the same time 
with red lead. The bride replies, — ' This man is my husband/ 
Incestuons miM^riages are believed to be common among them. It 
is said that ail Bediyas, whetlier professing Hinduism or Muhammad- 
anism, worship K^li. Like the gypsies, they never go to court. 
Their chiefs (sardars) have supreme power, and manage their 
affairs with the help of tribal councils {panchayaf). The punish- 
ments are hne, stripes with a shoo, expulsion from caste. The 
fines are spent in liquor. The chief is generally hereditary, and he 
is invested with authority over his clansmen, wherever they may be 
located. This is possible, as the Bediya, though a vagrant, is much 
attached to his birthplace, and often returns there/’ 

8. The Beriyas of these Provinces are in a much mom degi-aded 
*i*'® condition than their brethren in Bengal. 

l«orih-\\«ntoni Proviu- ® 

and Oudh. At the last Census they recorded themselves 

und<^ thiuo main sub-castes — Chauhan and Raghubansi, the titles 
of well known RAjput sub-divisions, and Kamchor or " loafers. ” 
But in the Cential DuAb, like so many of the tribes of the same 
social rank, tliey pretend to have seven sub-castes. By one enu- 
meration those are given as Khalkhur, CUiahari, Bhaius, Gunnar, 
NAritor, Rattu, and Kachhar. Another list adds Maliish. The 
complete returns show 250 sections of the Hindu, and 12 of the 
Muhammadan branch. These are of the usual ty;)e, many taken 
from the names of existing castes, such as Bais, Banya, 
Bangftli, ChauliAn, Chhatri, Gaur, Ghosiya, Janwar, Kaclihwaha, 
KAnhpuriya^ Raghubansi, Riwat, Teii, and Thakur; others of 
local origin like Aminpuriya, BaiswAri, Bhadauriya, DeswA), Jais- 
w&r, Mainpuriya, MultanwAri ; others again common to them and 
rimilar vagmnt and prostitute tribes, such as Brijbasi, DhAnuk, 
Gandharbj OidhmAr ( “kite-kitiers” ), Jangali, Knchbandhiyai 
Kapariya, KarnAtaki, Nat, Paturiya, RAjnat, and TawAif. Thqr 
believe thanselves indigenous in the Central Duab, and profess 
to have some unezpliuned connection, like their kinsmen the 
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iHth tiie old mined oity of Nohkheim, in Hm jmfk of 
Vorgana Jaleoai^ in the Eiah District. All the camps (pal ) arfaidi 
treqnent that part of the conntry meet there daring the rainy 
season^ and hold tribal councils at which marriages and all mattera 
affecting tibe caste are settled. Begular marriages seldom ocenr 
among them, because nearly all tlm girls are reserved lor prostitu* 
tion, and the men keep concubines drawn from any fairly re« 
spectable caste. So far is this the rale, that in FarmkhSbfd, it is 
alleged that if a man marry a girl of the tribe, he is put out of caste $ 
and in Etfiwah, if a man marry a girl who has been prostituted, he 
is obliged to pay a fine to the tribal council. This is a good 
ample of what Sir John Lubbock^ calls Communal marriage.^^ 
*'In many cases, he says, '‘the exclusive possession of a wife 
oonld only be legally acquired by a temporary recognition of the 
pre<^isting communal rights.^^ While, however, concubinage is a 
tribal institution, connections with a woman of the .menial tribes, 
such as Cham&r, Bhangi, Kori, or Dhsnuk, are prohibited ; and a 
man offending in this way is expelled from the caste. The only 
ceremony in selecting a concubine is the presenting to her a ^uit of 
clothes, and eating with her and the clansmen. There seems, how- 
ever, to be an increasing tendency towards the more lospectable 
form of marriage, and some of them not only profess to have a law 
of exogamy to this extent that they will not give their boys to, or 
take a bride from, a family with which within memory they have 
been allied by marriage, but they also pretend to allow the ievirate 
nnderthe usual restrictions, and permit widow marriage. When 
th^ do marry in the caste continence is compulsoiy on the wife, 
and her husband can put her away for infidelity proved to the 
satisfaction of the tribal council. 

4. During pregnancy the mother generally vows that if she 
gets over her confinement in safety, she will 

DomMiic osrAinoiiiM. ^ 

have the head of the child shaved at some 
shrine. She is attended at delivery by the Chamarin midwife, and 
after that by the women of her family. All Beriyas do the ckhatki 
or sixth day ceremony after delivery ; some do the barahi or 
twelfth day rite as well, and if the child be a boy, feed the tribes- 
men. Adoption is common among them ; usually a sister’s son 

> Origin of Civilitatiom , 126 ; Weatermarok, Biitwry of Human UarriagOt 
78, 
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it adq)ted« Him it no oercnumy ezoqvt the dieliribiitioii ci iweeto 
to the kuitmeii, and the (ormel annoanoement that the adoption hae 
taken place. There it no initiation rite for malet $ but when a girl 
reaches puberty, and it prostituted for the first time, the monqr she 
earns is spent in drinking and in feeding the other unmarried girls 
of the tribe, while Satya Niriyana is worshipped, and verses in 
honour of him are recited. In a marriage of a virgin girl of the 
caste, whidi is very unusual, they follow the orthodox form ; when 
thq^ get hold of some other woman or of a widow there is no cere- 
mony except feeding the clansmen, and until this is done the hus- 
band cannot eat the food cooked by her. 

5. The caste is in the intermediate stage between burial and 
cremation. In EarrakhllbAd they touch the left foot of the corpse 
with fire and then bury it. In Etiwah thqr cremate the dead and 
collect the ashes, which thqr put into an earthen pot, and then bury 
this in the ground, raising over it a small earthen platform. When 
they can afford it, th^ offer at this place some cakes in honour of the 
dead, which tb^ subsequently consume themselves. They do not 
employ the Mahibrthman ; all the death ceremonies are done by 
the sister's son or son-in-law of the deceased. They have no regular 
widdha ; but once a year, on any convenient date, they offer up cakes 
in the name of their dead ancestors in general, and invite a few of 
the brethren to a feast. 

6. Their tribal deities are Devi, Kdliji, and Jwdlamukhi. Many 

of them also worship a deity called Sayyid, 
Bclifion. which they understand to represent Muham- 
mad, the prophet. Others visit the shrine of Madar SAhib. They 
seem to depend more on ancestor worship than on any other form 
of belief. They hardly employ BrAhmans at all except for giving 
omens at marriages, and it is, of course, only the very lowest 
BrAhmans who serve them. 

7. The Beriya, as we have seen, supports himself to a large extent 

by prostituting his women. His women 
•ocUl 1^^ about villages and procure information 
about valuable property for their male rela- 
tions. He is a pilferer and petty thief, and will steal crops from 
fields and any uncared-for property which he can find lying about* 
He mak^ almost a speciality of stealing the clothes and brass vessels 
of men who labour in tlie fields, and a camp of these people is such a 
pest in a neighbourhood that they would meet with shoit shrift horn 
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Uie villagers if thqr were not proteeted by some landowners, who in- 
trigue with their women, and by goldsmiths and others, who 
receive stolen property from them. They have also been known to 
commit more serious crime and attack camel carts and wedding 
parties at night. They usually begin the attack on a travelling 
party with a shower of stones, and if this fail to com]>el them to 
abandon their goods, they assail them with their bludgeons. In 
Farrukbibid the Gunnar sub-caste cany the regulai* Kanjar spud 
(k^anti^) with which they dig out young jackals and pass them ofE 
as wolf cubs for the sake of the Government reward. They have 
a vague tradition that they were once Rajputs, and were forced to 
take to their present means of living by the Muhammadans after the 
siege of Chithor. But their appearance and physique certainly 
indicate that they are a branch of the Indian gypsy race, and closely 
allied to the Sansiya and his kinsfolk. The women who are 
prostitutes salute with the word %aldm. ; those who are manied use 
Bdm ! Rdm ! When they take an oath they turn to the river and 
swear by mother Ganges. They are steady believers in the demon- 
iacal theory of disease. When a person falls sick they call in a 
wizard (sydna), who smokes a kuqqa, and with a few incoherent 
words waves a broom over the patient, and thus scares the ghost. 
When a patient is attacked by the Evil -eye, they put some thorns of 
the babul {acacia arabica) in an earthen pot face downwards ; then 
a shoe is waved over it, and they call out — Evil glance I leave the 
sick man V* They eat mutton, goat's flesh, and pork ; not beef, fowls, 
fish, vermin, or the leavings of other people. But there is reason to 
believe that when in camps by themselves they are much more 
catholic in their diet. No respectable caste will cat from their hands> 
they will eat both lachchi and pakki from the hands of all but the 
very lowest menials. 


Dufribniion of the Berif/ae according to the Ceneue of 1891, 


Distbict. 

ChaabAn. 

KAm> 

chor. 

Ba^hu- 

banai. 

Othni. 

II 

Total. 

Sahftraopur 

a 

B 

B 

■ 

11 

^ 11 

Ueenit • • • • 





6 

6 

Bulandshahr . • 

■ 

B 

B 

■ 

3 

8 
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Bwiftu according to iho Cfooouo of 


DitVBOT* 

Obanbin. 

Kam- 

cbor. 

Bagba- 

bansi. 

Otbara. 

II 

Totax*. 

Aligtfli .... 



aaa 

7 

1 

6 

MathnfB 

... 

... 

»•* 

2 

aaa 

2 

Afpok • « . . 

59 

140 

a •• 

926 

96 

1,221 

Fftrrnkli&bAd • 

24 

8 

26 

662 

22 

741 

HftiDpnri 

... 

82 

49 

600 

... 

681 

SUwth . « . . 

26 

... 

... 

779 

... 

806 

Sttb . • . . 

1 

89 


166 

... 

196 

Bijnor . # . . 

»•. 

... 


9 

1 

10 

MuAdftbiil . 

••• 


••• 

10 

•6. 

10 

Oftwnpaf • • 

67 


•aa 

1.038 

aaa 

1,090 

Ftttobpur • 

90 


• ta 

631 

aaa 

721 

BAiuU • • « « 

64 


aaa 

190 

aaa 

241 

HamlrpnT • • « 

68 


aaa 

368 

aaa 

421 

Allabbb&d 

7 



1,015 

2 

1,024 

JbbDBl • • « . 

14 


a a 

113 

... 

127 

tTblanxi .... 

4 


• ta 

38 

aaa 

42 

Lalitpur < 

1 


aa a 


4 

]52 

liirsapar 

19 




... 

19 

Jaunpur • • 

... 


1 


... 

108 

Obitipui • • . 1 

• •B 


1 

r«a 


4 

4 

Qorakbpiir 

... 


aaa 


aa* 

19 

BmU • t . . 

4 



83 

701 

788 

Axudiparb 


••• 

■aa 

89 

... 

89 

LnokBOw 


••a 

aaa 

192 

9 

201 

Unlo • . • • 

171 

• «« 

aaa 

90 

12 

278 

BU BanU . 

794 

Ml 

aaa 

676 

1 

1,471 

Baxdol 


• 00 

•M 

90 

•aa 

90 
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JMribitiiou tftk 0 BtnsfOi MCterdin^ totki €00000 0/ J$ 91 ^^e 0 fM\A* 


Dzstsict. 

Cbaublm. 

Kim- 

obcr. 

banal. 

Otbart. 

1 

TotaIh 

Fsiztbkd . • 

22? 



455 

2 

684 

Qcnda • • • • 

... 


... 

80 

... 

80 

BahtAioh 

48 

... 

... 

106 

7 

160 

Sultinpur 

773 



709 

2 

1.484 

ParUbgarb • 

516 

8 

*•* 

637 


1.061 

B&rabanki 

856 

... 

... 

462 

9 

1,817 

Total 

8.798 

2S7 

74 

10,321 




Berwar, Birwar —A Bi jput sept found in the Districts of OUU 
zipur, Azaii>garh, and Faizab^. In GhSzipur they say that they 
are emigrants from the neighbourhood of Delhi, and take their namo 
from Bcrnagar, their leading vilk^e. They are supposed to have 
come under the auspices of the Narauliyas, whom they assisted to 
expel the Cheros. ^ In Azamgarh they ai'e said to be both R&jputs 
and Bhuinhars, and not to rank high among either. Each set ignores 
the origin of, or any connection with, the otlier. The Bhuinhirs can 
only say that they came from the westward. They Chhatris say 
they are Tomars, and were led from Bemagar, near Delhi, to Azam* 
garh, by a chief named Garak Deo, who lived between 1393 and 1 512 
of the Sambat era ( 1 536 — 1455 AD.) In Faizib5d they call them- 
selves Bais of Dimdiyakhera. The Chhatri and Bhuinhftr branches 
are of the same ongin, as at marriages and other feasts they refuse 
to take from their hosts or offer to their guests broken cakes of 
pulse {bara). The origin of the custom is said to be that at a feast 
where a number of the Berwars had been invited by another clan, 
their treacherous hosts, on the pass-word bara kkanda ekaldo (JtbaMda 
means ''a sword as well as "broken^’), slaughter the Birwftrs. 
Their name is possibly connected with this custom.* The Brahman 
ancestor of the 6q>t is said to have come from Kanauj; but its different 


> OldhiMii, ifemc, 61, tq. 
* Riporl, 80. 
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branches ai^e not unanimous as to his name or pedigree, or how th^ 
came to Aaamgark^ 

Bhadaliriya-— An important sq>t of Mjputs who take their name 
from the village of Bhadiwar, near Ater, south of the Jumna. The 
eastern branch have some traditions which point to a Meo origin 
but aocording to Sir H. M. Elliot ^ they are a branch of the Chau- 
hkns; but the Chauhins are disposed to deny this relationship, now 
that for motives of convenience the two tribes have begun to inter- 
marry. They are divided into the m clans of Athbhaiya, Kulhiya, 
Mainu, Taseli, Chandraseniya, and BAwat/^ He further remarks : 
— The high claims which have been put forward in favour of the 
family are somewhat unreasonable, and were indeed entirely needless, 
as its respectability for many years past has been unquestionable. 
Bhatdla, or bread made from the grain of ariar, ehana, and is 
notorious for its hardness, and is, therefore, seldom eaten by those 
who can afford to grow or purchase the better grains. It is said to 
have been the cause of the elevation of the Bhadauriyas, and the story, 
absurd as it may appear, is commonly believed in the neighbourhood 
of BfaadAwar, and is not denied by the Bhadauriyas themselves. One 
of the Bhadauriya chiefs, GopAl Sinh, went to pay his respects to 
the King, Muhammad ShAh. The chief had very large eyes, so much 
so, as to attract the attention of the King, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his district 
nothing but urhar was grown, and that from the constant practice 
of straining at swallowing hhat4la^ his eyes had nearly started out of 
his head. The King was pleased at his readiness, and bestowed upon 
him other Parganas in which he could grow the finer grains. The 
immediate cause of their aggrandisement is obscure, but it is as 
likely to have been a pair of large eyes as the capture of a fort. It 
is dear that their political importance lasted no longer than for a 
few years at the beginning of the last century ; that their illustrious 
lineage even now invests them with consideration in the eyes of the 
surrounding Bajas, who allow the Bhadauriya to sit higher than 
themselves ; who receive from him the investiture, or rather impress 
of the iilakf who confess that ho alone can cover with grain the 
at Batesar (the Bftna of Oohag having tried twenty-one 


1 Setam0tU R^pofi, 4 . 

* Bvehuiaa, MtwUm Iniia, 11., 468. 

* SuippUrntniary CRosMry, i. v. 
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maimds in vain) ; and that, though influential, they are not of that 
high importance which they would arro^te to themaelvea* It ia 
to be feared also that they are much addicted to infanticide j so 
when we take all these circumstances into consideration, there seems 
some reason to acknowledge that the indiscriminate bounty of the 
British Government might perhaps ha^e been more worthily be- 
stowed/^ The last Census Retuins give some colour to the supposi- 
tion that infanticide prevails among them. There ai'e 16,812 males 
to 12,715 females. 

2. Of the clans id>ove enumerated the Chandraseniya, Kulhiya, 
Athbhaiya, and B^wat marry girls of the Chauhin, Kacbhwiha, 
B^thaur, Chandel, Sirnet, Panwir, Gautam, Eaghubansi, Gaharwdx, 
Tomar, and Gahlot septs. The Taseli intermarry with Rajputs 
of rank inferior to these. The high class Bhadauriyas give their 
daughters to the Chauh&n, Eachhwaha, and RAthaur septs. 


Liiirihution of ihe Bhadaufitfa Sdjputs according to ike Ceneue 

0 / 1891 . 


Dibtbiot. 

Number. 

Dxstbict. 

Number. 

Sah&ranpuT 


. 


4 

Pilibhit • 

• • 

, 

257 

Meerut 




64 

Cawnpur . 

• • 

• 

2,533 

Aligarh . 




62 

Fatehpnr . 

e 

• 

933 

Mathura . 




64 

BAnda , 

t • 

• 

169 

Agim 




4,034 

Hamirpur 

• « 

• 

116 

Barrukhl'bSd 


• 


1,490 

AlUli&h&d 

• 9 


421 

Mainpuri • 


s 


1,936 

JhAusi 

• • 

• 

371 

EtAwah • 


m 


6,387 

JAlauu 

• 9 

• 

696 

Etah 


• 


239 

Lalitpur 

■ • 

• 

36 

Bareilly • 


• 


398 

Benares . 

• • 

• 

363 

BudAun . 


• 


300 

Ballia . 

• • 

y* 

232 

MorAdAbAd 


s 


166 

Gorakhpur 

• 9 

• 

G8 

ShAhjahAupur 


s 


1,130 

Basti » 

• 

• 

19 
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JMrihuUwn *»fth€ Bhaffauri^a Bdfpntt tteeardinjf la ih Omtir# af 
78P1- eoiidd. 


Distmct. 

Number. 

BieTRlCT. 

Hambar. 

Atamgarh 


FuizAbkd .... 

60 

Laoknow « • « • 

163 

Gonda .... 

840 

Vnbo ... 

621 

Bahrdioh . . • . 

616 

BAb Bareli . • 

1,417 

Sultkiipur .... 

910 

Sltapnr • • • . 

1,112 

Partib^arh 

866 

Hardoi .... 


BArnbanki 

296 

Khen • « . 






Total 

29,027 


Bbagat. — .Sanskrit, bliaita, “ a worshipper/') - A term usually 
applied to men of any caste who take a vow of abstinence from 
meat, wine, etc. This they usually du as they advance in life, and 
wear a necklace of beads as a mark o£ the vow. It is also applied 
to a SUkti sect, not Vaishnavas, as the ordinary Bhap^ts are, who 
are worshippers of Devi. Some of them eat meat, but abstain from 
wine. To the west of the province they are chiefly devotees of the 
Bajesri Devi of Kangra, whose temple was plundered by Mahmdd 
of Ghazni and Firoz Tiighlaq. At Jwalamukhi, in the same 
District, is another and equally famous temple, where jets of gas 
proceeding from the- ground are kept ever burning, and the crowds 
of pilgrims provide a livelihood for a profligate community of 
GtisSins and Bhojkis. “ The days most holy to Devi are the first 
nine days of the moon in the months of Chait and Ruar. Some 
persons will fast in the name, of Devi on the eighth lunar day 
{asbta*»i) of every month, and perform special ceremom'es on that 
day. Sometimes they will light lamps of flour, and when a Brah- 
man has read the Dovipitha, will prostrate themselves before the 
^amps. Sometimes it is customary to distribute rice and sweetmeats 
on this day to unmarried girls ; and goldsmiths will often close 
their shops in honour of the day. The greatest Ashtamis of all, 
however, are those in the months above mentioned ; and of the two 











bhagat. 


2SS 


BfiixA suxif iir. 


(Treat ]rearl 7 festiTah, the Natir&tra is the greatest, lollawing as it 
does immediately aftei* the completion of the annttal ndddha or 
cotnmemoration of the dead. It is the cnstom in some parts of the 
oonntry for worshippers of Devi on the first day of this festival to 
sow barl^ and water it, and keep a lamp bnmng by it, and on the 
eighth day to cut it and light a sacrificial fire {homa), breaking their 
&st nest day.^^ ’ 

£. The name is also applied to a class of dancing girls in the 
Agra Division. 


Jiutfibiition of the BAugaU according to th$ Cen$u% of l&9t. 


DisTaiCT. 

Number. 

BlSTRlOT. 

Number. 

Sahftranpar 

1 

Bareilly .... 

14 

Farrukh&b&d • • 

186 

Hnd&un • . • . 

11 

Mainpari • • • , 

7 

Bdnda «... 

4 

EtAwah • • • • 

12 

Benairs .... 

124 

Etali • . « • 

127 





Total 

486 


Bhald Sultan. — Lords of the spear Sanskrit, Bhdla, a 
kind of arrow or spear. — According to the tribal tradition in Snl- 
tSnpnr,* between two and three hundred years ago Barar, son of 
Amba Ra^, brother of the then R3ja of Morlimau, commanded a 
troop of cavalry recruited entirely from the Bais clan in the Imperial 
service, and was deputed to exterminate the troublesome Bhars in the 
Isauli Pargana. Having accomplished his task he returned to Delhi 
and pmsented himself ^t the head of his troop before the Emperor, 
who, struck with their manly bearing, exclaimed, ** Aoy BhdlS 
Sultan/^ Come, spears of the Sultan/^ Thence they adopted the 
name. Another story is that it was as link-bearers I Bari), and not 
the lance, which they so dexterously wielded, and that they were 
made Rajputs by TiJok Chand as a reward for their diligence. A 
third account connects them with the Balia, who are included in the 
royal races and were lords in Saurashtra. But this lays stress 

1 Maclagan, Putijab Centw Report, 110. 

* Settlewent Reportt 170, iqq. 
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on the first fitoctor of tbe name^ and leaves the oilier, an equally per* 
plexlng one, altogether unexplained. That it is a corruption them 
is little doubt. The Bh&l£ Sult&ns are either not mentioned by Abul 
Fazl at all, or thqr are the-Bais .Naumuslim of Sfttanpur. In either 
case the suspicion is raised that they did not take their modem nune 
till after the time of Akbar, and, if so, it hardly bears the ring of 
Imperial coinage. ^From this time' (1507 A. D.), says BSbar, 
* I order that I should be styled Padshah,' and from him down- 
wards this, and'not Sultan, appears to have been the title affected 
by the Mughal Emperors. It is very probable that the Bhfil£ Sul- 
t&ns are the Naumuslim Bais of Sfttanpur, for they now occupy that 
locality, and Falhan Deo, gi'eat grandson of Ba6 Bardr, is said to 
have been convened to Islam in Shir Shah's time ; and the only 
thing against this view is that the Gandeo Bais may have held 
teiritory thus far east, and as they, too, had a Musalm&n branch, 
they would then answer equally well to the description given." 

2 . The Bulandshahr * branch, according to one story, claim de- 
Bhtis SnltSn of the soent from Sidhr&o Jai Sinh, a Solankhi Rdj- 

North- West Pronnoei. Parpatan in Oujar&t. After the defeat 

of Prithivi Rdja, Sawai Siidi, the ancestor of the family, obtained 
the title of Bhil8 Sult4n, or Lord of the lance, " from Shah&- 
buddtn Ghori. Another story is that they are descended from 
Sftrang Deo, a nephew of the RIja of Gujar&t, who took service 
under Prithivi R&ja of Delhi, with whom he was distantly connected, 
and perished in the war against Kanauj, when his descendant 
was rewarded with lands in Bulandshahr. It was his grandson, 
Hamir Sinh, who took service with the Rlja of Kanauj, and obtained 
through him and Shah&buddin the title of Bh&la SultHn. The 
seventh in descent from him, Kirat Sinh, distinguished himself in 
the campaign of Ghaylsuddin against vhe Meos, and got their 
lands. The seventh in descent from him, Kh&n Chand, became a 
Musalm&n to please the Muhamxpadan Governor under Khizr Kh&n, 
the protegee of Timfir. 

3. In Faiz&b&d* the Bh&ld Sult&n claim descent from R&o 


Tilt Oadh bianoli. 


Mardan Sinh of Bais, of Dundiya Kheza, who 
was a horee-deiJer by profession. He dbanced 


to virit Oajanpur, in Isauli Pargana, of the SultAnpur District, 


where thea^e was a fort of the Bijbhars, whom he overcame. His 


1 Btfporf, 186S> X«# Appendix IS j lacluBAnn Singli, Mtmo., ISS. 

^ StlAtmtiii 80S. 
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floii, RAo Barir, entered the service ci the King dE Bdhi, and bm 
he was a good horseman and clever spearsman, he obtained the title 
of Bh&la Sultdn. One of his descendants, Baram Beo, ambitious 
of obtaining the title of Baja, became Kh&nzada to the King of 
Delhi, and since then his descendants have been called Kh&nz&da. 
In B&6 Bareli the tindition inns that they were Ahtrs who were 
raised to the rank of Bajpnts by Tilok Chand. 

4. In Sultdnpnr they are said to marry girls of the septs of 
the Bhilratipur Chauhins, Hath Bais and Kath Bisen, and to give 
girls to the Tilokchandi Bais, Chanhans of Mainpnri, Sdrajbansis 
of Mahul, Gantams of Nagar, Bisens of Majhauli, Gahlot, Som- 
bansi, Bajkumar, Bandhalgoti, and Bachgoti. In Faizibad they 
marry girls of the Gargbansi and Baghubansi septs, and give girls 
to the Sombansi, Bachgoti, and Bais. 


Distribution of tks BhdU Sulldn Rajputs according to ike Census 

of 1891. 


District. 

■ 

Hindus. 

Muham* 

inaduna. 

Total. 

8ah4ranpiir 

. 

. 



17 

27 

44 

Meernt 


• • 



20 

... 

20 

Bulandshahr 





6,970 

4,790 

11,160 

Agra 





59 

3 

62 

FarrukbAbftd 





9 

6 

16 

Main purl . 




. 

36 

... 

86 

Bud&on 





11 

... 

11 

ShAlijabAiipar 





... 

9 

9 

Pilibhit 





19 

4 

23 

Cawnpar 





11 

76 

86 

Fatefapur 





3 


8 

B4nda 



m 


•a • 

1 

1 

AllabMAd . 





324 

18 

848 

Lalitpar 



9 


8 

2 

4 

Bioares 





15 

86 

101 

Jaanpnr 



9 


25 

8 

28 
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Bkdii Snlidm^ Sdfputi tirecrding to ido Otiumo 
of 1891^ome\d, 


DtSTBICT. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Total. 

Gh4sipiir • 


• • 

• 


... 

7 

7 

Gankhpar • 

• 

■ • 

• 


85 

64 

99 

Basil 

• 

• • 

• 


1S5 

63 

SOS 

Anmgarh . 

• 

• • 

• 


122 

29 

151 

Lneknciw 

• 

■ • 

• 


17 

283 

300 

Ud4o 

t 


• 


6 

as 

43 

BUBHreli . 



m 


377 

372 

749 

Sitapiir 





20 

1 

23 

43 

Kberi 





3 

108 

111 

Faiz&hAd • 

• 


• 


767 

687 

1,444 

Gonda 

• 

• • 

• 


40rt 

352 

758 

Btihr&ich 

• 


• 


1C8 

1 271 

379 

Sult&npur . 



• 


8,016 

4,607 

12,623 

FartAbgarh 





49 

17 

66 

BAntbanki . 


. 

• 


829 

735 

1,064 



Total 

• 

17,320 

12,670 

29,990 


Bhand, Bhanr.^ — (Sanskrit, Hkatnla, a jester.)— Tlic class of 
stojy -tellers, buffoons, and jesiers. They arc soiuetinics known by 
the Mnhaniinadan title of Naqqal, or actor. The BhAnd is some- 
times employed in the eouits of BAjns and native gentlemen of 
rank, where, at entertainments, he amuses the (»ompany with his 
buffooneiy and imitations of European and Native manners, much 
of which is of a very coarse natute. The Bhand is quite separate 
from, and of a lower j^rofessional rank than, the Bahrupiya. They 
appear now to be practically all Muhammadans, but retain numerous 
Hindu nsoges. Thci’c arc two recognised endogamous sub-castes — 


> ChieSy bnsod on onqnlrtos at Miry-apor nml ihort notes from MnnsM Bhag- 
wati Dsyill Sinh, TnhstMAr, Chliibramau, Farrukhabikd, and BAlm Chbote lAl, 
AroliKoiogi^ Sumy, Lucknow. 
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flw Cheu, whidi seems to mean Httie (Hbdi, eieeni), end the 
Kashmtrii The fonner ttaoe thdlr ori^n to the time of Tsimdir* 
hag, who, on the death of hie eon, gave himeelf over to monming 
for twelve years. Then one Sayyid Hasan, a courtier of the Em- 
peror, composed a humorous poem in Arabic which gained hj™ the 
title of Bhinr. Sayyid Hasan is regarded as the founder of the 
caste. Though he was a Sayyid, the present Bh&nrs are dther 
Shaikhs or Mughals ; and the difference of faith, Sunni and Shiah, 
is a bar to intermai'riage. The Kashmiri Bhnnrs are said to be of 
quite recent origin, having been invited from Kashmir by Nasir-ud- 
din Haidar, King of Oudh. The Chenr Bhanrs fix their head- 
quarters at Karra in Allahdbid, and Lucknows In FarmkhUbad 
they profess to have twelve*and-a-half sub-divisions, all of wnich, 
except the half sub-division, intermarry. Many of these axe derived 
from the names of castes from which they are, or pretend to be, sprung : 
thus Kaithela (Kayasth) ; Bamhamya (Brahman) ; Kamarhas ; 
Ujharha ; Banthcla ; Gujaiha (Oftjar) ; Nonela (Luniya) ; Kaneha 
(from Kai'ra) ; Pitarhanda. The Census returns give the sub-caste 
of the Hindu Bhinrs as Baraha, Nakhatiya, and ShAhpuri, and of 
the Muhammadan branch as Bakarha, Bhandela, Burkiya, Desi, 
Gaorani, Hasanpuri, Harkha, Jaroha, Jaroyan, Kaithla, KAyasth, 
Kaniwala, Kashmiri, Kathiya, Katila, QawwAl, Kha, Kharya, 
Khatri, Kheti, Monkhra, Musalmini, Naqqal, Naumuslim, PathAn, 
Patua, Puraljiya, Rawat, Sadiqi, Shaikh, and Tarakiya. 

2. Givis are married at the age of twelve or fourteen, and un- 
limited polygamy is allowed. Widows re-marry generally in the 
family of their late huslmnd, and if a match then is impossible, they 
marry an outsider, and the Icvirate in the usual ff»rm prevails. A 
wife can be put away for infidelity, and cannot then marry again in 
the caste. The marriage ceremonies are conducted in tlic standard 
Musalman form. BhAnrs are generally Sunnis, except in Lucknow, 
where they arc mostly Shiahs, and rcsjicct tlio PAiichou])ir (of whom 
the most regarded is GhAzi Miyan) and Sayyid Hasan. To the 
PAnchonpir arc offered cakes {maltt/a), sharbat, garlands of flowers, 
and perfumes. Sayyid Hasan receives cakes, swet^tmeats, ijowers, 
and perfumes, at any time during the year. Food is offered to the 
sainted dead at the Shab-i-barAt festival. The chief offering 
consists of the kalwa sweetmeat, and cakes. Tlie Chenr BhAnrs play 
on the small drum {dAolak), and Kashmiris on the drum {fnbla) and 
fiddle {idrangt). A popular proverb describes the BbAnr to be as 

Voir I. 
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essential at an entertaiiiment as a tiger in a forest ^*- virdn 
jahdn Bkdnrna bMad i Jangdl virdn jaAdm iAer na bdiAad* lliey 
arc notoriously exacting and abusive if offended. A proverb runs^ — 
Bdur, Bkduf^ Sdur^ bigre burSy — The rage of a widow, a Bhlinr^ 
and a bull is terrible/^ Another classes them with the monkey,— 
jauS Lakkko bandariga vahe Manva Bhdnr — Lakkho, the 
monkqr, is like Manva, the actor six of one and half a dozen of 
the other.’' Dr. Buchanan quaintly describes them as impudent 
fellows who make wry faces, squeak like pigs, bark like dogs, and 
perform many other ludicrous feats. They also dance and sign, 
mimicking and turning into ridioule the dancing boys and girls, on 
whom they likewise pass many jokes, and ai’e employed on great 
occasions."^ 


Dhtribution of the Bhdnde according to the Census of 1891, 


District 

Hindus 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Sali&runpar . 

• 






12 

12 

liuBuffarnagar 

a 

• 




... 

50 

50 

Meerut • • 

• 

• 





27 

27 

Dulandshahr . 

• 

• 




t.. 

167 

167 

Aligarh 




• 


... 

105 

105 

Mathura 

• 

• 


• 



20 

20 

Agra 

• 



• 


... 

180 

180 

Farrukh&bAd • 

9 

• 




8 

101 

109 

Mainpuri 

m 





... 

80 

80 

Kuh . 




• 


... 

112 

112 

Bareilly . • 




• 


aa« 

23 

23 

Bljner • • 




* 


• •a 

32 

32 

Budlkun . 

9 



• 


• a« 

21 

21 

MorAd&bid . 

• 

• 


• 

• 

... 

76 

76 

! 

Sh&bjah&upur . 

« 

9 


• 

• 

... 

57 

67 

Pilihhtt 


9 


• 

• 


11 

11 


> Eastern India f II., ZIS, 
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Dutrilmtion ifih Bkdmdt weo>rdkig t0 U 0 Onuuw qf IS^i^eondd* 


DlSTBlCT. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Oawnpnr 

• 


• 

• 

• 


... 

12 

12 

Fatebpur 

• 


• 

• 

• 


... 


79 

Hamtrpur 

a 



• 

• 


*#e 

40 

40 

Allab&bdd 

• 




• 


... 

52 

52 

JK&nsi . 

• 






... 

8 

8 

JAiaun • 








9 

9 

Lalitpur . 




• 



... 

9 

9 

Jaunpur 

• 



• 


• 


33 

38 

OliAzipur 

• 



• 

• 


see 

84 

84 

OorakhpuT 

• 



• 

• 

• 

sae 

47 

47 

Lucknow 

• 



• 

• 

• 


43 

43 

Undo • 

e 



9 

• 

• 

••• 

5 

5 

B&d Bareli 

• 


• 





21 

21 

SStapur • 

• 


0 

•f 




294 

294 

Hardoi • 

• 


• 




... 

68 

58 

Kberi 

s 


0 




... 

203 


Qonda . 

• 



m 



... 

1,325 

1,325 

Bahr&ich 

s 



a 



6 

385 

391 

Sult&npar 

• 







75 

75 

Partkbgarh 

• 







25 

25 

Bftrabanki 







. •• 

120 

120 





Total 


14 

4,001 

4,014 


Bhdng^.^ — The sweeper tribe of Hindustan. About the deriv- 
ation of the word there is some difference of opinion. It is usually 


1 Based to a large extent on the aooonnt of tlie tribe in Benares by Mr. BL 

Greeren^C. 8 .. contribntedto the second Tohune of JVortMndian »o(ef afid Qiuriei, 
and enbeeqnentty reprinted under the title of “Knights of the Broom* “ and a 
note by Mnnshi Fasih-nd>din Ahmad, Deputy Oolleotor, Benares ; enquiries at 
Mirsapnr and notes by B4bu BadxinAth, Deputy Colleoior, Kheri; Munsbi BSsdso 
Sahiy, Head Master^ Zila School, Farrukhihsd; Hunshi Ridhaxaman, Deputy 
Oolleotor. JhAnsi; Munsbi OhhotA lAl, Aroheologioal Surreyt Lucknow; aud 
the Deputy Inspectors of Schools. Bareilly. BodAun. FQibhlt. MccSdAbAd. 
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derived from the Sanskrit bhan^a^ ** in allusion to tiie 

dnmken habits of the tribe. Mr. Nesfield would derive it from the 
same word in the souse of intcmiption/^ as a Hindu mustpve 
up whatever he is doing when he is touched by a sweeper. Tlie 
Benares sweepers say that the word is a corruption of mrbkanga 
{iurvitMangat), in the sense that while part of the Hindu eommun* 
ity they are isolated from it. There are various titles used to desig- 
nate the tribe. Thus they are known in the ^Ye8tefn districts of 
the province and in the Fanjjb as Chflhra, Chdra, or Chahar% 
which is by some derived from tlieir business of collecting or sweep- 
ing up scraps {chura-jhdrna)^ while Mr, Nesfield, with perhaps less 
probability, connects it with ehtka, "a raV' which would make 
them eaters of rats and mice like the Musahars of the Eastern 
districts. They arc also known as Mehtar or prince, wliich is a 
honorific title of various classes, such as BhatiyAra, Mochi, Qasai, 
etc., and seems to have been used ironically, as cooks, tailors, or 
bai'bcrs are called Khalifa. In connection with this it is important 
to note tliat the Bediyas of Bengal call their leaders Bhangi or 
hemp-drinkers, as a title of honour. Tlic name Mehtar was com- 
monly applied to the servants of the Emi)eror Humayun.* Another 
title for them is HalAlkhor, ^'onc who eats what is lawful, one 
whose oaniings are legitimate.^^ Tliis euphemistic title is said to 
have been introduced by the Emperor Akbar.’ Tliey are also 
known as KhAkrob, or ^^swccjicrs of dust,'’ and Baliarwtla, ^'one 
who is not admitted into the house.^^ Another euphemistic name 
for them in the Punjab is Musalli, one who prays.” From their 
religion and patron saint they arc sometimes known, collectively, as 
LAlk^gi, which is really the name for one of their sub-castes. 

2. Tlic modern Bhangi is apparently the representative of the 
Chandala of Manu,* who is said to be 
Oriffinof th^tribo, descended by a Sfidra from a BrAhmani 

woman. Ho ordains tliat they must live without the town, whence 
the name Antavasin or AntevAsiu, ''one who dwells near the 
boundaries.” Their sole wealth must be dogs and asses; their 
olotlies must consist of the cerecloths of the dead; their dislies 
must be broken pots, and their ornaments of rusty iron. No one 

* Baiendfa Lala Miira, Anihropological Society otf London, HI., 125. 

* Bloohmann, I., 417. 

> ibid., U 130 . 

« tmtitutee, X., 12-29-30. 
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wbo regards his duties must hold any iutereourse with them, and 
th^ must marry only among themselves, *-^a prohibition whidh takes 
us back to the very beginning of the caste system. By day th^ 
may roam about for the purposes of work, be distinguished by the 
badges of the Baja, and they must cariy out the corpse of any 
one who dies without kindred. They should always be employed 
to slay those who by the law are sentenced to be jmt to death, and 
they may take the clothes of the slain> their beds, and their 
ornaments. The term Chand&l is now-a-days used only in the 
sense of contumely, and the so-called ChandAls of Bengal invai'iably 
call themselves Nftmasddra,^ ^'and with characteristic jealoui^ 
the higher divisions of the cast^ &PP^y the name Chanda I to the 
lower, who in their turn pass it on to the Dom.^^ The word 
Chand^la, which, if it really comes from* an Aryan root, may be 
connected with cAanda, in the sense of evil or mischievous,^^ was 
possibly the designation of aome of the meaner non-Aryan or 
Dravidian races who were at an early time reduced to servitude, 
and compelled to perform the vilest functions of the Aryan com- 
monwealth,* but that the term Bhangi can be ax)plicd tc any 
definite ethnological unit is more than doubtful. Many of the 
special duties of the Chand^la of Manu, such as the eonveyanco 
of corpses and the task of acting as public executioners, are now 
vested in the Dom and his kindred, with whom the Bhangi, as we 
now see him, is doubtless closely allied. Bub the modem names 
seem to imply that the present organisation of the caste may have 
been contemporaneous with the early Muhammadan conquest, and 
there seems reason to believe that the tribe, as we now find it, is 
made up of a number of difEerent elements. This is corroborated 
by the divergent physical ai^pcarance of the race. Some Bhangis 
have the dark complexion, stunted figure, and peculiar dark flashing 
eye which is so characteristic of the Dom. Others, again, are of a 
much taller foim and fairer complexion. This may be pcrliaps 
accounted for partly by the fact that their admittance as servants 
into the higher class families facilitates illicit connection urith 
superior races, and parily that the tribe habitually lecmits itself 
by the admission of outcastes from the superior tribes.^ It has 

1 Bittlej, Tribes and Caeiee, 1., 183. 

* Tbe Chand&la ia probably tb© Kandaloi of Pfcoloiny whom Dr. J« Wilaon 
would identify with tbe Qonda or Gondhaiis, itiU a wandering tribe of 
If abaraihtra. Indian CaeU, L, 67 s and aeelBlair, Ancient Sanskrit Teats, I., 481. 
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also been suggested that the names of some of their sub-castes 
point to the supposition that the caste may be made up of menials 
attached to various BSjput^ Ski, or Musalmdn tribes, the H&ris, 
with the Haras, the Dhe, with the Dhe Jits, and the RAwats 
with the higher tribe of the same name. But of this there is no 
distinct evidence. 

3. The tribal legends do not throw much light on their histoiy. 

Of these a whole cycle centres round L41 
Tnbal legendB. B^g.' The common legend, as told by the 

Chaudhari or headman of the LAlbegis in Benai’es, nins as follows - 
In the city of Hastinapur lived tlic five Fdndavas, whose motheris 
sister had one hundred and one sons. The Pandavas quarrelled 
with their cousins, who were all killed. In order to celebrate their 
victoiy, the Findavas invited their gods to a banquet, but the gods 
refused to come, on the ground tliat the Pandavas had killed so 
many of their Br&hman kinsmen. The penance imposed upon the 
Findavas was that they should be dissolved in the snows of the 
Himilaya. Th^ agreed to this, but as they were starting one of 
theii* cows died. They did not know how to dispose of the carcase, 
as it was a sin to touch it. So the other four conspired to induce 
their brother, Nakula, to perfom the hateful duty. They addressed 
him thus : **Otooi lad {bdlnU, whence his name Bilnik), mmove the 
carcase, and we promise not to excommunicate you. He obeyed, 
and hid the carcase under some leaves by the bank of a stream. 
But when he returned his brothers refused to admit him until he 
brought some mango wood to perform the fire sacrihee {bom), and 
while he was away in search of it they started on their journey to the 
Him&laya. When Nakula found himself deserted, he returned to 
the place where he had buried the dead cow and wept, when lo I 
by the grace of the Almighty, the cow was restored to life. 

4. So Nakula lived on the milk of the cow in the jungle until 
he gi'ew up, and then the cow died. As he was lamenting her loss, 
a voioe came from heaven, not grieve! You, Bdlidk, are de- 
stined to be the progenitor of those who make fans {odp) and sieves 
(chbaini) from the hide of the cow. These you will sell and teach 
the world the art of grinding and sifting flour for bread.^^ 

5. Thus Nakula or Bdlmik became an ascetic, and taught the 
people the art of making bread ; so he was called SApaoh Bhagat, 


* For mme of thM* I am indabted to tho 2nd Vdome, Ifotes 

end QfMTtfi. 
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fiom the $4p ar wixmowing &&, whidi he invented* Heie it my 
be mcidentftlly remarked that Sftpach appears to repress the Sans* 
knt Svap&ka or dog^cooker,^^ who in early Hindu literature 
is one of the most degraded classes^ and is ranked with the Chan* 
d&la. 

6. When he had accomplished his mission he retired from the 
world and entered the hole of a snake. When B4ma was on his 
joum^ to Cqrlon in search of Sita, he halted near the place. 
The smoke of his tire disturbed the holy man, who came out in a 
rage, and the followers of the hero worshipped him in the form of 
Banbhisflr, ^^the lord of the ant-hiir’ {bdnbhiy Sanskrit, Fdlmiia, an 
ant-hill). When Balmik heard of the capture of Sita he was 
consumed with rage, and began to kill every Brihman who came 
within his reach. He started for Prayig (AlIaMbad), and halted 
somewhere near Gopiganj, in the Mirzapur District, and thence be 
was called Chandila. Parmeswar took pity upon him, and, in order 
to save his soul, sent Guru Nftnak from heaven, who won his con- 
fidence by relating to him all the events of his past life. He then 
asked Chandala, ** For whose sake dost thou commit these excesses? ** 
“ For the sake of my wife and children/^ he answered. Guru 
Nanak then said : — Go and ask your wife if she is willing to lay 
down her life for your sake.^^ She refused, and Chandila was so 
disgusted with the world that he turned his thoughts to Parmes- 
war, and settled down at this place as an ascetic, and from him the 
place was called Chandalgai'h, the present Chund.r. He was known 
by the Muhammadans as Gada, or the mendicant/' and the hillock 
on which he lived is known as Gtula Pahftr to the present day, and 
is one of the places of pilgrimage of the Bhangis. 

7. Remembering the sins of his life, no one would touch Chan* 
dala ; so Gum Nanak brought him to the Triveni, or sacred junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Jamuna, at Pray&g. Them he told him to 
stand in the water and utter the words Bima / Bdma / But all be 
could say was, Mdfn / Vidta / Stricken ! Stricken I " So NInak 
went to ChandUla's wife and told her that as long as she lived 
her husband had no chance of absolution. She consented die 
for his sake, and by the mercy of Parmeswar, she and her husband 
were transported to heaven. She left two sons, Kalu and Jiwan. 

8. In those days Raja Kesava reigned at Kdshi or Benares. 

A relation of his, who bore a bad character, died, and no one would 
remove his corpse. The servants of the Rija suggested that this 
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duty might be imposed on the sons of Chandila. The Bdja sent 
for K&lu^ who consented to perform the task. In return for his 
sendees he was given the monopoly of burning all the bodies on the 
Benares Burning Gh&t. He married a poor woman^ and, in default 
of issue, adopted two sons to follow his profession. In time he 
became veiy rich, and then he succeeded in making a slave of BUja 
Hari Chand or Haiis Chandra. He was so pious and god-feaiing 
that he used daily to pay the expenses of the maniage of a poor 
Brdhman^s daughter. One day, as he was hunting, a poor Brahman 
asked him to pay for the mai'riage of his daughter. He replied 
My treasury is at your semce.^^ This will not suffice,^^ 
answered the Brdhman, without the wealth of KAlu as well.^^ 
So the B&ja said Sell me to Kilu for all his wealth.^' Thus the 
B&ja became Killu^s slave, and his B^i wandei'ed over the world. 
After some time B^otftr, son of Hari Chand, died, and the Bdni, 
his mother, brought his coipse to the Ghat, where her husband was 
a slave, to be burned. The Blini could not pay the usual fee, and 
she at last offered to give half her sheet instead. But, before she 
could perform this last act of piety, Parmeswai* was moved to pity, 
and carried off the Blja, Bini, and Kilu, to heaven, where they ai’e 
still. Their adopted sons became the progenitors of the race of 
the Dorns or Chandalas. The Bhangis ai*e the descendants of 
Jiwan, the elder brother. 

9. Jiwan, in want of a livelihood, began to wander in the 
jungle. By chance he came across the army of Alexander the 
Great, and was employed by him to remove the filth and night-soil 
of his camp When the Greek army was at Delhi, one day, L&l 
Beg, an incarhation of the Almighty, came and begged alms at 
the door of Jiwan. He treated him so hospitably that Lil Beg 
said— “ How can I requite your kindness ? “I am childless, 
answered Jiwan, ^'bestow on me a son.'^ So Lil Beg kicked 
Jiwan seven times, and said : — For every kick thou shalt have a 
son ; ** and so it was. Alexander, who was also childless, when he 
heard of tliis miracle, called Jiwan, and giving him a horse ordered him 
to fetch Lai Beg to his presence. L&l Beg refused to go, and calling 
for the Qiial of Delhi, prdored him to sacrifice the horse of Alex- 
ander, and when he had done so gave him a leg for- his trouble. 
Then LSI Beg disapjK'ared, and when Alexander heai*d what had 
happened he threatened to liang Jiwan unless ho could produce 
either Lai Beg or the horse. Lai Beg appeared, restored the horse 
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to life, and rode it to the palace. He oidered Jiwan to bring the 
three-legged horse before Alexander. When the Emperor saw the 
horse he asked what had become of the fourth leg. It is with 
yonr Majesty^s Qazi,” answered Jiwan. The Emperor was wroth, 
and ordered them to drown Jiwan in the Jumna. One of his sons 
became a Muhammadan like Alexander, and he was the progenitor 
of the Shaikh or Musalman Bliangis. Another disappeai'ed on the 
way [fih) to the river, and his descendants are the RAwat Bhangis. 
A third hid himself in a paddy {t^hSn) field, and from him are 
sprung the Dhaiiuks. The fouith hid in a grove of bamboos 
and from him came tlie Bansphors. The fifth saved his life by swim- 
ming (/lel/ja), and his descendants ai'e the Helas. The sixth son 
escaped b}" holding on to an eartlien pot and he was tlie 

father of the Haris. Jiwan and his seventh son walked beneath 
the water till they came to Amritsar, and from them come the LAI* 
begi Bhangis. 

10. By another equally veritable talc LAI Beg was the son of the 
King of Ghazni. Being old and childless, the King devoted liimsclf 
to the service of the saint Dadagir Jhonpra, who blessed him with 
four sons on condition that he should receive the eldest. But Lai 
Beg, the eldest, was so lovely that the King tried to pass off his 
second son on the saint. But lie refused the exchange, and thi'eat- 
eued that if Lai Beg were not made over to him, he would strike 
bini with dumbness. So the King was obliged to keep his word, and 
made over the prince to the saint, giving him kingdoms and palaces. 
When the prince came to the saint, the .utter discovered his desire 
to rule. He sent him back and presented him with tiie wonderful 
cup which gave him all he wished, one of the wonder-working 
vessels like the sack or cap or jar which appeal's all through the 
range of folk-loic. ^ LAI Beg succeeded his father as King of 
Ghazni and, ^vith the aid of the cup, worked such miracles that he 
was deified after his death. 

11. According to another legend, in the beginning was chaos ; the 
Almighty created BA lmikji, and he was placed on duty to sweep the 
stairs leading to the heavenly throne. One day God, out t>f com* 
passion, said to BAlmikji Thou art getting old ; 1 will give thee 
something to reward thee. Next day BAlmikji went as usual to 
sweep the stairs, and there, through the mercy of Providence he 


^ Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, I., 72. 
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found a boddice (eholi). He brought it to his house and laying it 
aade attended to his other work. By the omnipotence of God, from 
this boddice was born a male child. When Bilmtkji heard the voice 
of the child he went to the foot of the heavenly staircase and said*— 
'' Almightly God I a son has been bom from the boddice given to 
thy servant.'^ He was told in reply — This is a Guru given unto 
thee.'' Bdhnikji then said that he had no milk for the child. He was 
directed to go home, and whatever animal crossed his path to get it 
to nurse the ohOd. God, moreover, said that he had created out of 
Zd ilMa ill alldho (''there is no God but God") Lil Beg, and 
bis name should be Ndri Sh&h Bdla* B&lmikji descended from 
heaven and came to this earth and saw a female hare (tasii) suckling 
her young. He caught and brought her with her young ones, and 
L&l Beg drank her milk, and was nourished and grew up. From 
that time 8weq)ers are forbidden to eat the hare, a prohibition possi- 
bly based on totemism. The Almighty declared Lai Beg to be the 
Guru, and that in every house a temple of two-and-a-half bricks 
would be reared to him, and for this reason a temple of two-and*a- 
half bricks is buUt in front of the house of every pious sweeper. 

12. Another legend tells how the holy prophet (Hazrat Paigk^ 
amhaf)^ saint {Mehtar) Ilias, or the Prophet Elias, attended at the 
Court of Almighty God, where many prophets were sitting. Mehtar 
Ilias coughed, and finding no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and 
his spittle fell upon the prophets. They all felt disgusted and 
complained to Almighty God, who directed that he should serve 
throughout the world as a sweeper. Mehtar Ilias begged that some 
prophet should be created in the world to intercede for him, and it 
was ordered that such a one should be bom. According to the order 
of the God of Mercy he came into the world and took to sweeping, 
and passed many days in the hope of forgiveness. One day, the 
great saint, BarS Fir SS^hib, Fir-i-Dastagir, or Sayyid Abdul Qadir 
Jildni, took his coat {chola) off, smd gave it to Mehtar Ilias to wear. 
Mehtar Ilias put it into an earthen pitcher [matlra), and intended to 
wear it at some auspicious time. One day the great saint asked him 
why he did not wear the coat. He answered — " My work is to sweep, 
and it would become dirty. I will wear it on some lucky day. " The 
great saint said—" Wear it to-day, and come to me. " He agreed, 
and went to open the pitcher, but it was shut so fast that he could 
not open it. He came to the saint and said that the pitcher would 
not open. The saint said — " Take my name and say to the pitcher 
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the Pir SdUb calk yoa/^ Mditar Ilias went and did as 
was bidden^ and patting the pitcher on hie head broogfat it to the 
saint. The saint said^ Nikaldo^ Ldl Beg, ** Gome out quickly, my 
boy {Ldl is My dear bey,” beg means “ quickly”). Imine* 
diately out of the pitcher came a fair man wearing red clothes, and the 
saint said to Ldl Beg This was the order of Almighty Ood that 
you should be the prophet of the sweepers and intei'cede for them at 
the day of judgment.” Mehtar Ilias took him home, and pladng him 
under a nim tree filled his pipe for him (a custom of the sweepers to 
the present day towards their religious teachem) and worshipped 
him. Ldl Beg became at once invisible, and Mehtar Ilias went to the 
great saint and told him the story. The gi*eat saint smd that 
Ldl Beg had disappeaied becaus be did not approve of his religion. 
" However, worship him, and he wilt intercede for you. He then 
ordered Mehtar Ilias to do penance, and said — In the first age the 
ghaimai (vessels worshipped to represent Ldl Beg) will be golden ; 
in the second, they will be of silver ; in the tliird, copper ; in the 
fouith, caithen. ” This is why the sweepers now worship vessels of 
earth, and believe in Ldl Beg as their prophet. 

13. Another form of the legend connecting Ldl Beg with Benares 
and Chundr is thus told : — ^In the beginning BdlmJk went to 
G-hazni Fort and did penance there. A barren Mughal woman 
came to visit him and ask for a son, and promised that if one were 
given her, she would dedicate him to his seivice. In short, by 
the intercession of Balmik, she gave biith in due time to a son, and 
called him Ldl Beg. When he gi*ew up she took him and dedicated 
him to Balmik, according to her promise. Balmik afterwards 
took him to Benares. The ninety-six millions of gotllings that 
inhabit Benares bad turned the Chanddlas out of the home of the 
gods, and placed them at Chandalgarh or Chundr. When Bdlmik 
was in Benares he saw that in the mornings when the sweepers 
came from Chandalgarh to sweep the city, they used to sound 
dnuns before entering it, and that the inhabitants, who were really 
godlings, used to hide themselves in their houses to avoid seeing 
them. When they had finished sweeping they again sounded 
dnims, and then the people came out of their houses and ^ went on 
with their business. When Balmik saw this, he could not hide 
himself, and asked the people why they avoided seeing sweepers. 
The people answered— Because thev are sweepers it is unlawful 
for us to look upon them.” Bdlmtk out of pity gave up his life 
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for them. Whan he died, blood and matter oozed from his body, 
80 that no Hixalu could touch it. So one o! the inhabitants of 
Benares went to ChandS^lgarh to call a sweeper, and saw them 
all there. The sweepers came into Benares and threw the body 
of B&lmtk into the Ganges. But the Hindus found the body 
lying in the same condition in another house, and called the 
sweepers again. Again the sweepers threw the body into the 
Ganges and went home. A third time the body was found in a 
house in Benares, and the people were astonished, and calling the 
sweepers saw all their faces. Afterwards Balmik appeared in a dream 
to an inhabitant of Benares, and told him that as long as the people 
refused to see the sweepers his body would not leave the city. 
Ever since then the people have not hidden themselves from the 
sweepers. The sweepers took the body from the city, for the 
last time, and Bilmik told them to take it to Chandalgarh. And 
it is said that when the body reached Chandd,)garh all the mat huts 
of the sweepers turned into houses of gold ; but this was in the 
age of gold. 

14. Still another Fanjib legend of Lil Beg tells that he was 
the son of Shaikh Sama, a resident of Multan, who left that 
place in the train of his spiritual master for Sadhaura, in the 
Amb41a District, where he devoted himself to the worship of the 
saint Firan Fir, Abdul Qddir Jilani, who lived from 1078 to 1160 
A.D. Shaikh Sama had no child, and some one referred him to 
BAlmik, who then resided at Ghazni. Whereupon the Shaikh 
set out for Ghazni, taking his wife with him. As he approached 
the place he came across a girl, named Fundri, feeding swine, and 
when he asked her where BMmik was, she said that she was his 
daughter. On this the Shaikh offered to watch her swine if she 
would take his wife to her father, to which she agreed. When 
she returned she saw that two young pigs had been born during her 
absence, and asked the Shaikh Sai'na to carry them home for her, 
which he did. Meanwhile his lirife bad so won over Bftlmik by 
her devotion, that he asked her what she wanted, and she answered, 
“a son.'^ So Bilmik promised her a son, whom she was to call 
Ldl Beg. After nine months she gave birth to a eon, and called 
him Lfil Beg. When L&l Beg was twelve years old his mother de» 
dicated him to Balmik, and sent him to the saint on an elephant. 
He served Balmik with heart and soul, and the saint was so pleased 
with him that he made him chief of idl his disciples. Ldl Beg then 
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proceeded to Eibal arid Kashmir^ accompanied by BAlmSk and all 
hia followers. On arrival at Kdbul and Kashmir, L&l Beg toM bis 
followers to go and beg in the cities, but the people would not allow 
it. So they complained to lAl Beg, who told them, after consulting 
Bd.linik, to fight the people, and with the help of the saints and all 
the gods Ldl Beg gained the victoiy and took possession of K&but 
and Kashmir. 

15. After establishing his authority Lai Beg placed one of his 
followers, named Sultini, a native of the place, on the throne, 
and then went to Thanesar, where Bilmik died. His tomb is still 
worshipped as a shrine. Lil Beg subsequently went with all liie 
followers to Delhi and founded the Lai Begi religion, dividing his 
followers into five sects — IA\ Begi, Shaikhri, Dumri, Heli, and 
Biwat. 

16. Another legend shows more decided traces of Hindu influ- 
ence. One day Siva became very drank, and the procreating pi-in- 
ciple {madan) escaped from him. Parameswar took it in his hand 
and assumed the foim of a man, put some of it in the ears of 
Anjana, and so Hauuman was born. He then rubbed some of it on 
a red stone, and Lai Beg sprung forth. Then he rubbed it on a 
natJeanda reed {saecharum procerum), whence came Sai’kandnftth. 
Then on some cow-dung (gobin)^ whence came Gobarn&th. And lastly 
he washed his hands in a river, where a fish swallowed some of the 
principle, and brought forth Machhandianath, the preceptor of Guru 
Gorakhnath. 

17. To close this long account of sweeper hagiology, LSI Beg's 
father was a Mughal, and had no children. He heard that B41mik, 
who could help him, was living in a jungle not far from him ; so 
he prayed to him and had in due time a sou, whom he named lAl 
Beg. About this time the P^ndavas were making a great sacrifice 
ijag) which they could not complete, and a saint {Mahdtma) had 
told them that the sacrifice would be useless unless Balmik came to 
complete it. So one of them mounted a heavenly chariot and found 
Balmik in tlie jungle covered with leprosy ; but he took him in 
his chariot, and brought him to the sacrifice. Draupadi had pre- 
pared all the food necessary for the sacrifice, and had distributed it 
to all present. Everybody but Balmik had a taste of the thirty 
dishes in turn ; but Biltnik collected all his share togetlier and 
gobbled it down in two-and-a-ha!f mouthfuls. Now, properly, the 
sound of a shell (sa»Ma) from heaven ought to have bam heard 
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for every gram of food eaten before Oie saerifioe was properly cxhd* 
pleted. But now only two and-a-half sounds were heard, when 
Bftlmik consumed his share. The reason for this was that Draa- 
padi was angry because Balmik would not eat. However^ as a 
sound had be^ heard, the sacrifice was considered complete. After 
this Balmik gave power to Lil Beg over all Hindustin, and ordered 
all the sweepers and scavengers to worship him for the acoomplish- 
ment of their prayers. 

18. Out of this mass of legend^ which might be easily increased, 
very little can be gathered as to the actual personality of LAl Beg. 
According to Sir H. M. Elliot, Lai Gum is the name of the Bak« 
shasa Aronakarat ; but it is veiy doubtful who this personage was. 
Amna is the title of the dawn, and L&l or red ** may be a transla* 
tion of this word. Major Temple hazards the speculation that 
likl Beg may represent Lai Bhikshu, or the “ red mendicant, which 
would bring the origin of the cultus to the era of Buddhism. The 
connection, again, of the worship with Balmiki, the author of the 
Rfimayana, who is said to have received the banished Sita into his 
hermitage on the Chitrakdlta hill, in the Banda District, where he 
educated her twin sons, Kusa and Lava, is at present inexplicable. 
But it selves as an additional example of the extraordinary mixture 
of all the mythologies out of wluch so much of modern Hinduism 
is made up. 

19. As might have been expected from what has been already said, 

the ethnological classification of the Bhangis 

Xribftl oriFAiiizAtion. ~ ” 

is not very easily fixed. The last Census 
classifies them under five main sub-castes : Balmiki, derived from 
the tribal saint whose legends have been already given ; Dh§,nuk, 
wliieh, though allied to the Bhangis, has been treated as a distinct 
tribe; Hela, Lai Begi, and Patharphor, or stone-breaker.^^ Of the 
word Hcla more than one explanation has been given, of which 
none can be regarded as certain. We have given already the folk 
etymology, which makes it out to mean a person who saved his life 
by swimming {kelna). Others say that beta means a ory,^' and 
•that they Wei’S so called because they were town criers, a function 
which the Bhangi usually still discharges in Northern India. Ac* 
oording to another theoi*y, again, it is derived from kilna, in the 
sense of '^to be domesticated ; others agmn derive it from Ael, 
basket load,^^ or kel or iil, filth, mud.'' One list from Benares 
divides the caste into nine endogamous sub-castes,— Shaikh, Hela^ 
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L&l Begi, Gh&zipuri Biwat^ who trace their oripn fr<Hn GhSaipar, 
and take their name from the Sanskrit rdja-d4ta^ or royal messen* 
gers/^ Hanii or HSri, who appear to be so called because they 
pick up bones (Sanskrit, hadda) and other rubbish, Dhftnuk, 
Biinsphor, and Dh6. Of these, according to the Benai'es accountj 
the Lai Begis have their head-quarters at Amritsar and Delhi ; the 
RAwats at Agra, Mainpuri, Meerut, Ghazipur, and Dinapur ; the 
Shaikhs at Mirzapur and Delhi, and the Helas at Calcutta. 

20. The detailed Census lists supply no less than thii*tcen hun* 
dred and fifty-nine sub-castes of Hindu and forty -seven of Muham- 
madan Bhangis. It is impossible with our existing knowledge to 
attempt anything approaching a complete analysis of this mass of 
names. Many, however, fall into two groups : first those connected 
by name at least with some tribe or occupational and well known 
caste. Such arc the Bagri, Bais, Baiswar, Balakchamariya, Bar- 
gfijar, Barwar, Bhadauriya, Bisensob, Bundeliya, Cliamariya, 
Chandela, Chauhan, Chhipi, Dhelphor, Gadariya, Jadon, Jadubansi, 
JaiswAr, Jogiya, Kachhwaha, Kayasthbansi, Kin war, Sakaiwar, 
Tank, Thakur Bais and Turkiya. Others, again, clearly take their 
names from their places of origin, such as the Antarbedi, “ those of 
the Duab,^^ Bilkhariya, Banaudh, Baranwar, Bhojpuri Bawat, 
Qhazipuri Rawat, Jamalpiiriya, Jamunapari, Janakpuri, Jaunpuri, 
Kanhpiiriya, Kathcriya, Manglauri, Manikpuri, Mainpuri, Mathu* 
riya, Mehtaranpuri, Mukundpuri, Multani, Nanakpuri, Sayyidpuri, 
Sarwariya, and Ujjainwal or Ujjainpuriya. 

21. Of the more important local sub-castes, wc find in Dehra 
DCin, the Badlan and Nanakshahi; in Saharanpur, the Barlang, 
Chanahiya, Machal, and Tank; in MuzafEarnagar, the Bhilaur, 
Deswal, Gahlot, and Soda ; in Bulandshahr, the Bachanwar, Baiswar, 
Bhadauriya, Bhagwatiya, Bhokar, Chandaliya, Chauhan, Chauhela, 
Chunar, Dhakauliya, Garauthiya, JanghaiA, Jasnubali, Nauratan, 
Nirbani, PanwAri, Phulpanwar, Rathi, Rolapal, ShaikhSwat, Tark- 
hariya, Turkiya, Ujjainpuriya, and UjjainwAl ; in Aligarh, the 
ChutelA, Kalawata, Khaiuutiya, Kothiya, Kausikiya, and Mathuriya; 
in Mathura, the Soda ; in Mainpuri, the PattharwAr ; in Etah, the 
Churele, Kathcriya, Mathuriya, and Patthai'goti ; in Bareilly, the 
Bargfijar, Dankmardan, Janghard, Kathcriya, and Rajauriya ; in 
Bijnor, the Gangwati ; in MorAdabAd, the Bai'chi, Bargujai', Bhu- 
miyAn, DeswAli, Multani, and Rajauriya ; in ShAlijahanpur, the 
Kathcriya ; in Cawnpur, the Baser and Domar ; in Fatchpur, the 
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S&pa Bhagat ; in AllaMbad, the Bilkliariya; iu JUnsi^the Domari 
in GhSzipur, the Biwat ; in Basti, the Audhiyar, Desi, and Dom ; 
in Lucknow, the B§nsphor ; in Unio, the Turaiha ; and in SulUnpar, 
the Dom. 

22, Of the Benares sweepers, Mr. Greeven writes In Benares, 
only the hkl Kegi, Shaikh Mehtar, and Hela, with a few Bdwats, are 
found. All sub-castes, including Lai Begis, who acknowledge a 
Musalmdn hero, claim to be Hindus, with the exception of the 
Shaikh Mehtars, who call themselves Muhammadans. These preten- 
sions are, however, equally rejected by Hindus, who exclude them 
from temples, and by Musalmans, who exclude them from mosques. 
The distinction between Lai Begis and Shaikh Mehtars is purely 
relipous, and an elaborate legend admitting the common origin has 
been invented to explain why Mazhabis, who are LA,l Begis converted 
to Ninakshihi doctrines, do not object to eating with Slrnikh Mehtars. 
Only lAl Begis and Bdwats eat food left by Europeans, but all eat 
food left either by Hindus or Musalmans. The Shaikh Mehtars 
alone, as Musalmans, circumcise, and reject pig^s flesh. Each sub- 
caste eats uncooked food with all the others, but cooked food alone 
(iacAcAiy^ pahki). Only Helas refuse to touch dogs. Shaikh Mehtars 
and L&l Begis alone admit proselytes. No sweeper touches the corp^ 
of any other caste, nor, within his caste, of any sub-caste, except his 
own. While to the west of Delhi they are willing and regaid it 
as their function, to sweep streets and bum corpses, in Benares th^ 
profess, on the authority of a legend, to abandon streets to Cham^rs, 
corpses to Dorns. In fact, sweepers by no means endorse the humble 
opinion entertained with respect to them ; for they allude to castes, 
such as Kunbis and ChamArs, as petty [chhota) ; while a common 
anecdote is related to the effect that a Lai Begi when asked whether 
Musalmans could obtain salvation, replied*—'' I never heard of it, but 
perhaps they might slip in behind LAI Beg.'* 

23. Furtlier he goes on to say : — " Each sub-costc of sweepers is 
endogamous, but within each 'sub-caste are certain exogamous 
stifp €9 (ffoira). Thus the Lai Begis admit three exogamous stiipcs— 
Kharaha, 'hare'; Pattharalia, 'stone;' and Chauhau." These 
sections, it may bo noted, arc almost cei*tam1y totemistic. Thus 
ibe Kharaha section will not eat the hare ; the Pattliaraha will not 
eat out of stone vessels. Wo shall notice later on another explana- 
tion of this ; in fact, as in tlie case of ilie Ditingars, each of these 
minor castes is constmitly working out fresh explanations of their 
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totmistic Beotions, and this is probably the explanation why it is 
now so diffioult to traee this form of tribal organisation among the 
castes of Upper India. Mr. Oreeven adds that besides these seo- 
tions a special section has been created by spiritual ministers {hdba)^ 
who proudly declare that, just as kingship is not confined to any 
special classes, so they have abandoned their section, but not their 
sub-caste. This special section, though recruited from three ex- 
ogamous sub-divisions, is endogamous. 

24. Another account of these Benares sections may be given. 
These are said to be Ghauhan, who connect themselves with the 
Rajput sept of the same name; Chuhin, who are named homehiihaj 

a rat ; Kharaha, a hare ; Patthara, “ a stone ; Pathrauta, 
who profess to derive their name from a kind of vegetable known as 
pathri-kd-Bdg, 

25. This, however, does not exhaust the tribal organisation of 
the sweepers of these provinces. Thus, in Kheri, they are reported 
to be divided into two endogamous groups, with various exogam ous 
sections. In the first group are the Mchtar, Bhangi, Lai Begi, 
Chaudhari, and Rangreta. The second group consists of the 
Hathilfi, R^wat, Domra, Dhaba^, and Bansphor. Most of these 
names have been already discussed. But in connection with the 
Rangreta section Mr. Ibbetson^s remarks* may be quoted : — “ The 
terms Mazhabi and Rangreta denote Chuhras who have become 
Sikhs. The Mazhahis take the pahul or formula of initiation, wear 
their hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse 
to touch night-soil, though performing all the other offices heredi* 
tary to the Chuhi*a caste. Their great Guru is Tegh BaMdur, 
whose mutilated body was brought back from Delhi by ChfihraS| 
who were then and there admitted to the faith as a reward for their 
devotion. But though good Sikhs as far as religious observance is 
conccraed, the taint of hereditaiy pollution is upon them ; and 
Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in religious 
ceremonies. They often intermarry with the Lai Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra. They make capital soldiers, and some of our regiments are 
wholly composed of Mazhabis. The Rangreta are a class of 
Mazhabi apparently found only in Ambfila, Ludhiana, atid the 
neighbourhood, who consider themselves socially superior to the rest. 
The ori^n of their superiority, I am informed, lies in the fact that 

* Fanjdb Ethnography, piirfi|j:niph 598. 

VoL I. 
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they were once notorious as highway robbers. But it appears that 
the Bangretas have veiy generally abandoned scavengering for 
leather work, and this would at once account for their rise in the 
social scale. In the hills Bangreta is often used as synonymous 
with Bangrez to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa 
the Sikhs will often call any Chdhra whom they wish to please, 
Bangreta, and a rhyme is current, Rangreta, Guru ka beia, or the 
Bangreta is the son of the Guru.'^ 

26. Again, in Mirzapur, the Bhangis name seven endogamous sub- 
castes : Hal&lkhora, who are said to be so called because they support 
themselves by honest labour and do not eat the leavings of others ; 
Lil Begi Bawat, Domar, who are like Dorns ; Hinduaiya, who are 
supposed to be so called because they are Hindus and more precise 
in the observances of the feiith tlian other Hindu sweepers ; Kirtiya, 
who are said to liave been originally Hindus and to have been con- 
verted (kiriiga) to Islam. 

27. In Lucknow, again, their end ogamous sub-castes are given 
as BAnsphor, Hela, BAwat, Hiri, Dhauuk, Lai Begi, Shaikh or 
Shaikhra, ChAhra, and Dom. 

28. In Bareilly, the Bhangis are reported to have four exoga- 
mous sections, — Khariya, who are perhaps the same as the Kliaraha 
of the Benares list, Dalwariya, Tank Mardan, Singlia. 

29. In Mirzapur anotlier name for the Hela sub-caste is said to 
be Mai war, wliich the members say is derived from their profession 
of keeping hogs. They may possibly be akin to the MsLl of 
Bengal. 

30. Lastly, Sir H. M. Elliot names the Bhangi sections [gotra) 
as Baniwal, Bilpurwar, Tank, Gahlot, Kholi, Gagra, Sarohi, 
Chanda liy a, Sirsawal, and Siriyar. Some of these are the names 
of llajpiit septs ; others arc ap^mi'cntly taken from the place of their 
origin. It has as yet been found imi) 06 sible to identify the exact 
part of the country in which these sections prevail. 

31. Beyond the legends already given in connection with Lai 
Beg, the Bhangis do not apT)ear to have any 

Traditions of orijcin. ® r i , m, 

very distinct traditions of their history. Ine 

Lai Begis of Benares undertake occasional pilgrimages to Amritsar, 
wliich they consider to be their home. The Bhangis of Mirzapur 
refer their origin to Jaunpur. They make occasional visits to the 
village of Surhurpur, where they woi’ship at the tomb of a Muham- 
madan Fa([ir namcil Makhdum Siiah. On the other hand, the 
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Hindu Heins make pilgrimi^s to the temple of KAlika M&i, in the 
village of Lokhari, in the B^da District. They attend a special 
fair held in honour of the goddess on the thirtieth day of Chait, at 
which^ as at the shrine of the goddess Vindhyab&sini Devi at 
Bindh&chal, th^ have the ceremonial shaving of their sons perform* 
ed, and offer pigs^ goats^ rams« and a libation of spirits. They have 
also a preference for arranging marriages^ and taking their barbers 
from this place^ which they regard as their original home. The 
Benares Ld.1 Begis all collect at what is called the Panchiyat Akhftra 
sacred to Ghini Ninak^ near the Sivila Ghat^ in the city, for the 
decision of all social matters. There is^ lastly, the Gada Pah&ri at 
Chnnir, to which reference has been already made, which is a well* 
known resort for the Bhangis of the eastern part of the Province. 

32. The Bhangis have a most elaborately organised tribal 

Tribal oonnoii and caste Council. Thus, the L&l Begis of Benares, to 
discipline. follow Mr. Greeven's account again, have a 

semi-military organisation modelled on that of the British Canton- 
ment in which they are employed. Their headman is known as 
Brigadier Jamad&r, whose office, though in theory elective, is in 
practice hereditary, so long as the requirements are fulfilled. These 
are chiefly : on election to provide two dinners for the whole sub-caste, 
sweetmeats, to the value of fourteen rupees, to be distributed among 
them, and two turbans to each president as below described. 
Within the sub-caste the administrative unit is the company^' 
{6era), of which in Benares there are eight, vi£,, the Sadar, or those 
employed by private residents in Cantonments ; the Kald Paltan, 
who serve the Bengal Infantry ; the hkl Kurti, or “ Red Coats, 
who are employed by the British Infantry ; the Teshan, or those 
employed at the three Railway Stations of Cantonment, Rijghflt, 
and Mughal Sarai ; the Shahr, or those employed in the City ; the 
Kamnagar, who take their name from the residence of the Maharaja 
of Benares, whom they serve ; the KothiwS.! or “ Bungalow men,^' 
who serve residents in the Civil Lines ; and lastly, the Genereli, who 
are the survivors of the sweepers who were employed at head- 
quarters when Benares was commanded by a General of Diyision. 
Under the Brigadier each ** company ” has four officers {sarddr) 
as follows :-»The Jamaddr or President, the Munsif or Spokesman, 
the Treasurer or Chaudhari, and the Naib or Summoncr. As with 
the Brigadier, these offices, though supposed to be elective, aro 
practically hereditary, provided that the candidate can afford to 
VoL. I. ir 2 
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ptmnt one dinner to the whole Bnb-caste, and one ttnten to eaefa 
of the Presidents. Under these officers every member of the 
company is designated a private soldier (aipdhi) • and out of these 
a ministerial officer is appointed under the title of the messenger 
[pijfdda). 

38. At a meeting of the council a private mayi with much re- 
spect^ interrapt proceedings to direct attention to anything irregular. 
On the conclusion of the evidencci the three inferior officers in 
each company confer together until they amve at a unanimous 
decision^ which, through their spokesman, they submit to their 
President. When each President is unanimous with his assistants, 
he confers with the Presidents of the other companies, and when 
all eight Presidents are unanimous they confer with the Bngadier, 
who, if he agrees with them, delivers the final decision. In case of 
disagreement, the disputed question must be argued out, or further 
evidence adduced, until the disagreement is removed. Mr. Oreeven 
i^ds : — As there is no record or evidence of judgment, it may well 
be inquired how it is possible, except by accident, ever to obtain a 
unanimous decision amongst thirty-three human beings. In point 
of fact, however, tlie issues are of so simple a cliaractcr and, there- 
foi-e, so fully within the compass of the private soldiers, that public 
opinion is very powerful, and, us in cases of dead-lock, oaths are 
administered to the dissentient officers, the practical result follows 
that where an officer, in spite of an oath, persists in blocking the 
decision of a dispute by a cornipt, or i)erver6e, or even uiqiopulai’ 
verdict, he is liable to be dismissed from his office, or even expelled 
from the brotherhood. The subordinate officers decide according to 
the verdict of the private soldiers, and a President rarely j-^ersists in 
opposition to his subordinate officers, while the Brigadier accepts the 
opinion of the Presidents almost as a formality.'' 

34. When any dispute arises, the aggrieved party, depositing 
a process-fee (talahana) of a rupee-and-a-quarter, addresses his 
summoner, who, in company with the Treasurer, and through the 
medium of the s]x>kesman, refers the matter to the President. 
Unless the question is so trivial that it can be settled without caste 
punishments, Ihe President fixes a time and place, of which notice 
is given through ihe messenger, to the summoners of the other 
seven companies. Within each company the messenger, who is 
rwnunerated with one-and-a-quarter annas out of the process-fee, 
carrier round the notice to each private soldier. 
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86 Only worthy members of the caste are allowed to dt on 
the tribal matting and smoke the tribal pipe The pro- 

ceedings begin with the spreading of the matting, and the pipe is 
passed round. The members sit in three lines, and in the following 
order of precedence ; — The Brigadier Jamadar, each batch of four 
officers of the eight companies airan^ed as follows, — ^the President 
to the right, next the spokesman, treasuier, and summoner, and 
behind them all private soldiers. Each party to the dispute, in 
charge of the messenger of his company, is oross-questioned 
individually by the eight spokesmen, who then proceed to examine 
the witnesses adduced by the litigants, and any j)er6onB acquainted 
with the facts of the case. 

86. The punishments inflicted by the council are of thi'eo 

kinds,— fines {ddnd ) ; compulsory dinners {bhog, khdna ) ; and out- 
casting karna). Non-compliance with an order of fine or 

entertainment is followed by expulsion. Fines are always multiples 
of one-and-a-quarter, which is a lucky number. The formal method 
of outcasting consists in seating the culprit on the ground and 
drawing the triljal mat over his head, from which the turban is 
removed. The messengers of the eight companies inflict a few taps 
with slippers and birch brooms from above. It is alleged that 
unfaithful women were formerly tied naked to trees and flogged 
with birch brooms, but that, owing to the fatal results tliat occasion- 
ally followed such punishment, as in the case of the five kicks 
among Chamars, and a scourging with a clothes line, which used to 
prevail among Dhobis, the caste has now found it expedient to 
abandon such practices. 

87. When an outcast is re-admitted on submission, whether by 
paying a fine or giving a dinner, he is seated apart from the 
tribal mat, and docs penance [tavba, iobak) by holding his ears 
and confessing his offence. A new huqqa^ which he supplies, is 
carried round by the messenger, and a few whiffs arc taken by the 
clansmen in the following order. — The Bather, the Brigadier, the 
eight Presidents, the eight spokesmen, the eight snmnioners, and 
the private soldiers. The messengej* repeats to the culprit the order 
of the council, and informs him that should he again offend his 
punishment will be doubled. With this warning he liands him the 
kuqqa, after smoking which the culprit is admitted to the carpet, 
and all is forgotten in a banquet at his expense. 

88. The officials and procedure of the councils of tlie c*ther sub- 
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cftsteB are very (similar. Thus in Benares the Ghazipnri Rftwats 
have a President (Ciaudhari), a messenger or Chharibardar^ who 
announces the dates and pui'poses of the council meetings, and 
receives two annas for his trouble. The Shaikhs have a Chaudhari 
or President, a Sardar or his assistant, a Qdzimdar, whose functions 
are similar to those of the Chharibard^r. The Helas have two 


officials, the Chaudhari and the Piydda or Chharibardir. In the 
Shaikh council all the officials at the time of their appointment 
have to give a dinner to the members of their council. The Chau- 
dhari and Sard&r are invested with turbans as a sign of office. The 
Qizimbardir receives a whip {kora)^ a mat {tdl), and a jug and bowl 
{lota, katora) when be is invested with office. In the Hela council 
the Chaudhari receives a turban, but is not obliged to give a dinner. 
The rule among the Ghdzipuri Rawats is the same. 

89. Among the Lai Begis of Benares a man must marry within 
M rule sub-caste, but not in the section {tar) 

to which he belongs. Thus he cannot marry 
in the house of his paternal or maternal grandfather. But he may 
marry a woman of any other sub-caste or caste, provided she be 
initiated duly into the Lai Begi fraternity. The LS I Begis are noted 
for their laxity in enforcing the rules of marriage. Thus they may 
marry even a Dom or Chamar woman. Ho cannot many two 
sistem at the same time without the consent of the first wife, or 
unless she has no hope of issue. But in no case can a man marry the 
elder sister of his wife, and he cannot many the sisters of his pku^ 
pha or husband of his fatlier^s sister, or of the husband of his 
mother^s sister. Among the Shaikhs the Muhammadan prohibited 
degrees are enforced, except that a man cannot marry outside his sub- 
caste ; he can marry two sisters at the same time, but during the 
life-time of his wife he cannot many her elder sister, and he cannot 
marry in the family of his paternal grandfather or of the husband 
of his father^s sister. But he .may marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle or of his mother's sister. When a man has married 
into a certain family all his male relations will, as far as possible, 
avoid marrying in the same family. Among the Ghazipuri BAwats 
a man must many in his sub-caste, but not in the family of his 
paternal or maternal grandfather. In fact, all relations whose 
fatliers or mothers can be traced back to any common ancestor are 
barred. A man can marry two sisters, but not the elder sister of 
the wife while she is alive. The »une rules apply to the Helas. 
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The Binepbors, like the Shaikhs, will not vmnj in the frinily of 
the patci*nal grandfatiier, but that of the maternal gzandfiither ia 
not excluded* The Hetas, as a inl^ marry very near rdatires. 
There is no ^elusion as regards marriage, and they use the proverb, 
— Ddm %( bath jawS, ehdm %S %aki% that is to say, one who 

is higher in social status is not necessarily elevated as reg^s caste* 
40. The following rules regulate the marriage of outsiders. In 
Benares the Ghazipuri Bawats and Helas can marry any woman 
provided she does not belong to another Bhangi sub-caste, is not 
drawn from the lower castes, such as Dorns, Dhobis, Dnsftdh^ 
Dharkars, Khatiks, and Chamirs, and that prior to marriage she 
has been properly initiated into the sub-caste of her future husband. 
When a man marries such a woman he has to give a dinner to his 
brethien, and pay a fine of twenty or thirty rupees, when the 
woman is being initiated. Such a marriage is not treated as the 
regular marriage (Mdi), but as the lower form and in 

spite of her initiation, the wife, but not her children, will always be 
considered as an out-caste {parjdf)» The Shaikhs will many a 
woman of any caste, provided she embrace Isl&m, but her original 
caste must have been respectable, and they will not marry a woman 
who was originally a Kunbi, Ahir, Koeri, or the like. The husband 
in such a marriage is not obliged to pay any fine to the council, 
but he has to distribute sharbat to them. Such a woman will be 
admitted to full tribal rights. The Lai Begis can marry a woman 
of any caste, provided that she is willing to be initiated as a Lftl Begi. 
Even the present Guru of the Benares Lai Begis is reported to have 
a very low-caste woman as hie wife. Such a marriage is not called 
$Addi but nikdh, but the wife is not treated as an out-caste. 

41. The following is said to be the form o£ initiation among the 
Lai Begis of Benares. The candidate has to 
iniUatioa. prepare between one-and-a-quarter maund 

and five sen of maliiat or bread made of flour, milk, butter, sugar, 
and other condiments. This food, with sweetmeats to the value of 
seven-and-a-quarter rupees, is placed on a platfor. i (ekauki, 
hdtfd)^ in the presence of the assembled brethren, and the tribal 
genealogy or knriindma is repeated over it. The man wlMy recites 
the genealogy receives a fee of one-and-a-quarter rupees. Some 
sharbat is also prepared, and the members present dip their finger 
into it. This sharbat is drunk by the candidate, and the food and 
sweetmeats distributed among those present. This ceremoiiy is 
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k&own M the Siimlarly, among the Shaikh Bfehtan, m 

oatoder is admitted on feeding the fraternity and giving alms to 
the poor. At the initiation of Sikh sweepers, the headman reads oat 
to Ae initiate what is known as NA»ak H bdni, or the songs of 
NAnak,* and he is made to drink the ekaruamrit, or water in which 
the feet of the headman have been washed, and he eats the praidd, 
or AalwSf which is prepared on such occasions and offered before the 
holy volnme. The present head of the community at Famikhibftd 
is known as Vasndeva MahAriji who is a follower of NAnak^ and he 
freely mixes with the Bhangis and eats and drinks with them. 
One of these incantations used at initiadon by the Panj Ab Bhangis 

Sand id gidt ; id mdt ; 

Son/ id giord s 9onS id jord ; 

Son/ ii kunji ; ionS id tdld ; 

Son/ id iittdr j Ido iunfi ; iholo iitedr ; 

Deiho dddd Pir id didar. 

*^Gk>lden pitcher; golden pot; golden horse; golden dress; 
golden kqr ; golden lock ; golden door ; put in the key ; open the 
door ; see the figure of the Holy Saint.” ' 

This is known as Sat jug ii kuHit and similar verses are used 
for the DwApar Jug, Treta Jug, and Kali Jug. But the words 
"silver,” "copper,” and "earthen'^ are used for each age re- 
spectively in place of " golden. The usual ritual appears to be 
that the candidate brings with him mince pies (chdra) to the amount 
of five Men in weight, and the articles for the worship ( puja) of 
LAI Beg, ets., ghi, betel, cloves, large cardamoms, incense, and frank- 
incense. A kur^i or genealogy is then recited over him, and finally 
he is patted on the back, and a little of the mince pies, some water, 
and a iugga are given to him. A quantity of the pies are offered 
to LAI Beg, and the rest distributed among the LAI Begis present. 
Arupee-and-a-quarter is paid to the Qum, who is always a Mehtar, 
who performs the ceremony, and fio much clothes as the initiate can 
afford.* The ceremony, such as it is, is always done in secret, and 
it is very difficult to induce Bhangis to give anything like a full 
account of it. Among some of the sweeper sub-castes it is com- 
monly reported that a more disgusting form of initiation prevailB, 


1 Tbe moti eomplete and anthoritatiTe T€fr8io]i of the Kuni of LSI Beg is 
that given by Mr. Oreaven in ** KnighU of iho Broom, " 41, tgg. 

* Pun§ib Noto$ and Qvm««, I/., 1 ; Knighti of tho Broom, 50, qqq* 
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part ci wliieh is tiiat the initiate tiaitde in s pit, and 

of the fintemity drops ordure on his head ; hot it is vwy douhtiol 

hosr far this is tme. 

42. The follomng aoootmt of the ritual in force in Bhangi xnar- 

U«ri.s. oereuuade.. Greeven's notes. 

The marriage customs of the Shaikh Mehtara 
are attempts to follo'w as closely as possible the Musalm&n course 
(sHdi) of nuptial contract (nikdh) and dower {mahar bdndkna). 
Among the Hindu sub -castes a match-maker (»gna), spoken of by T41 
Begis as the '' go-between ** {biehauliifa)^ is selected by either party* 
A marriage fee^ settled by the match-makers, may be given £or a 
bride, but not for a bridegroom, except by way of marriage portion 
{dahej) . Where the bride^s father is wealthy, a form of Beena 
marriage prevails, and it is common for him to require or permit 
his son-iu law to reside with him {ghar damddu). 

The period between the conclusion of arrangements hf the 
match-makers and the actual wedding is known as the lagan. 
It is inaugurated on the first evening by a dinner of raw sugar 
(ffur) given by the parents of both parties jointly at the bride’s 
dwelling to all the clansmen. The next essential is to erect a 
marriage pole [wdeha) consisting of a plough shaft {harU) enwreath- 
ed in ddb grass and mango leaves on the first evening in the 
bridegroom’s, and on the second in the bride’s court-yard, A night 
wake {rafjaga) precedes each of the^^c ceremonies, in which the 
women are feasted at the household concerned with pulse and rice, 
and occupy themselves in preparing comfits {jgulguld^ of raw sugar, 
flour, and oil, which on the following morning arc distributed among 
all the clansmen at their houses. When the marriage pole is erected 
in the biidegroom’s court-yard, merely an earthen water-pot {gdgkar)^ 
surmounted with a pot with a spout {badbana), is deposited beside 
it, and on the same evening all the members of the tribe, malb and 
female, are feasted with rice and sugar and clarified butter. When, 
however, a second marriage pole is erected, after a second night 
wake, in the bride’s couit-yard, it has a thatched canopy (cbiappar) 
attached to it, and on this occasion, and under this canopy, the 
actual wedding is celebrated on the lucky date (ndil) given by the 
Brdhman astrologer. 

43, Towards evening all the clansmen, both male and female, 
in procession escort the bridegroom, usually on horseback mid with 
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mom, to tbe bxide^s dweUing. Tliere is no hard-and-fast usage 
with xespeofc to the shape and colour of the wedding garments, 
except that both bride and bridegroom must carry a head-dress 
( maur ) made of flowers and palm leaves. 

44. On arrival the bride^s father assigns the procession a field 
for sitting {faniffdnsa, hhet dena), and placing an earthen jar 
( h%nda ) of boiled rice before the bridegroom, bestows a present on 
his father, nsnally consisting of a turban, which he has on his head, 
and a rupee which he places in his band. Four or five of the bride- 
groom's comrades taste the boiled rice, and into the remainder the 
bridegroom^B father drops some money, which should not be less 
than five copper coins. 

45. Then comes the dudr hdr, when two sheets, one of the 
bride's and the other of the bridegroom's father, are held up before 
the doorway. From within the bride, and from without the bride- 
groom, approach each other, separated by the curtain. The bride's 
mother waves seven times round the head of the bridegroom a 
winnowing fan or tray containing a lamp, some rice, turmeric, 
betel-nut, betel-leaf, and diib grass. Next she waves again seven 
times round his head a pot of water, a wooden rice-pounder, and a 
pestle* Lastly, she applies a coin bedaubed with rice and turmeric 
in tbe manner of a caste mark ( tilak ) to the foiehead of the youth, 
who receives the coin as his perquisite. The bridegroom's &ther 
also drops a coin into the water-pot beside the marriage pole On 
this the boy salutes his clansmen and returns to them, while the 
bride retires to array herself inwedding garments, and the sheets 
are lowered. 

45. When the bride is ready, she is seated with the bridegroom 
under the marriage canopy. Four pegs of mango wood are driven 
into the ground before them, and a thread fastened around them. 
In the centre a fire is kindled the father of the bridegroom, who, 
after raising a flare with a libation of ghi, reverses an earthen vessel 
over it, with the object, as is alleged, of conciliating the household 
deities. The bride's father deposits at the feet of the couple the 
tray or fan which in an earlier ceremony the mother was seen 
waving over the head of the bridegroom. All the bride's relatives, 
after taking some of the contents and touching the feet of the 
couple, apply it to their foreheads, and deposit as much money as 
they can afford by way of a present. 

47. Next the gown (ydm ) of the boy is knotted to the mantle 
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(dltftfaf)Gt thelmdebj t}iei«ligioQSiQfliid^ bjr mrim 

tlflo a BW^per and is known as BMiaji. inns is the gaii bttndian rite. 
In the absence of the Bibaji the husband of the Bister of the bride* 
groom, known as MAn, does this office. 

48. Then the couple, with thdlr left shoulders in the direction 
of the marriage pole, make seven circuits {bbaunri) round it. 
On the first four drouxts the bridegroom, and on the last three the 
bride, is the leader. As each circuit is completed, it is usual,, but 
not necessary, for the father, or in his absence the bridegproom^s 
sisteris husband, to hand over a strip of mango wood ( tHi ) to the 
leader, who, tapping his or her partner on the back with it, flings it 
back by way of record ever the marriage canopy. The bridegroom, 
then conducting the bride to the doorway, removes his head-dress, 
and tenders it with a money present to the bride^s mother, who, in 
like manner, removing her daughters head-dress, tenders it with a 
money present to the father of the bridegroom. The bride reiiies 
into the house, and the bridegroom rejoins his clansmen who, male 
and female, are feasted with raw sugar and rice with ghi, and then 
retire in a body, with the exception of the bridegroom and his 
father. 

49. On the following morning comes the parting {Mia), when 
the four headmen {sarddr) attend to witness the giving and receiving 
of the marriage portion {daiej). The bridegroom's father for this 
service pays over a fee of two rupees, which is, perhaps, the most 
important of all the rites, because it signifies that the marriage is 
complete. 

50. Before the bridegroom removes the bride to her new home, 

her mother offers him pulse and rice {kkiehari), which he refuses to 
touch until he receives a present. At the moment of depaiture the 
bridegroom salutes the bride's relatives and receives presents from 
them, while he bestows laigess on female menials, such as the wife 
of the barber, washerman, and the village midwife. It is usual to 
remove the bride in a litter carried by Kahars or Mnsahars. At 
the entrance of the bridegroom's house, his sister, or, in her absence, 
her daughter, or else any other female relative, bars the way against 
the new wife, until appeased by a present. ^ 

51. For four days the bride remains with the women of her 
husband's family. On the fourth day the womenfolk are collected, 
and the couple in their wedding garments are seated facing one 
another on a blanket, with a basket of fruit and flowers between 
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them. To oveeoome their medeety the women incite them to pelt 
one another with flowers. The bride^oom removes hie ring fnmi 
his finger and places it once on the parting of his wife^s hair^ there* 
by sealing the moment when the bride {dulhin) becomes a matron 
{Muhdgan). The bridegroom^s gown and the bride's mantle are 
knotted together by the women, who tearing down the marriage 
pole> consign the materials with the marriage head-dress {ntanr) to 
the nearest water. On their return the newly-married couple 
assume their usual dress, and the wedding is ended. 

52. Among the Lftl Begis impotency, leprosy, or lunacy in the 

husband warrants the wife in claiming a 
Divorce. . ° 

separation. Among the Shaikhs and Helas 

only impotency-is a recognised ground. But the woman claiming 
a separation has to pay a fine of five or ten rui)ees, and give a dinner 
to the council. Among the L&l Begis no marriage can be annulled 
without the sanction of the council, and among the Shaikhs without 
the joint consent of husband and wife. Among the Ghdzipuri 
BAwats no physical defect, however serious, is recognised as valid 
cause for a separation. Unfaithfulness or loss of caste in the wife 
is a ground for her husband to repudiate her. Among the Lai Begis 
when a man wishes to get rid of his wife he assembles the brethi’en, 
and in their presence says to her — ** You are as my sister"; she 
answers—*^ Yon are as my father and brother." When the divorce 
is sanctioned, the husband has to pay one*and-a-quarter rupees to the 
council and two*and-a-half rupees to the Sardar. Among Shaikh 
Mehtars the QAzi is called in, and in his presence the husband says 
the word iaidq three times. If the wife be found in fault she 
cannot claim dowry. Among the OhAzipuri BAwats intertribal 
infidelity is not regarded as a ground for divorce ; but it will be so 
if her paramour be an outsider. The LAI Begis do not recognise any 
distinction between children the result of illicit connections and 
those of regular marriage, provided they are LAI Begis. The same 
rule applies among the Shaikh Mehtars ; the GhAzipuri RAwats 
call such children dogla or dmasla, and though they have full 
tribal rights as regards marriage and social intercourse, they receive 
a smaller share of the inheritance than legitimate children. Natur- 
ally illegitimate children find it less easy to marry than those of 
legitimate birth. If a woman of the GhAzipuri sub-caste intrigues 
with a stranger to the sub-caste she is permanently expelled ; if her 
paramour he a fellow caste-man she can be restored on payment of 
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of Benares it is not neeessaiy tliati the widow of tk elder dho^ 
many the younger brother ; but among the Shaildbs and 0hdia}mri 
Rdwats the widow must marry her younger brother-in-law if he he 
of suitable age and willing to take her. Among the Helas tihe mattor 
is optional If a Ldl Begi widow marry an outsider dhe oontimida to 
maintain her light over the property of her first husband, provided 
her second marriage was contracted with the consent of the oounefl. 
Among the Shaikhs and Gh&zipuri Ildwats the rule is different, and 
if the widow marry an outsider she loses all right to her first faus- 
band^B estate. 

53. Daring pregnancy the woman wears a thread round her neck 
. and a rupee tied round her head to scare evil 

Birth oeromonieB. , . _ 

spilits. In Lucknow the pregnant LAI Begi 
woman counts seven stars as a spell to procure an easy delivery. She 
also has her lap filled with sweetmeats and fresh vegetables as an omen 
of fertility. This is known as godbharK In the Western Districts 
the expectant mother womhips Sati in the fifth or seventh month of 
her pregnancy. When deliveiy is tedious, it is a common practice to 
give her some water to drink over which a Faqir has blown. When 
the delivery takes place the ChamArin is called in, who cuts the cord, 
buiies it in the deliveiy room, and lights a fire over it. The phrase 
used is kheri jaldi jdti the after-birth is being bumt.'^ At 

the head of the bedstead she places some iron article, usually a 
penknife, and hands over to the mother an iron ring, which she 
reclaims on her dismissal, six days after. During that period a fire 
is kept smouldering at the door to repel the demon Jamhua, who 
takes his name apparently from Varna, the god of death. The 
most fatal disease from which Indian infants suffer is infantile 
lock-jaw, which is the result of the cutting of the umbilical cord with 
a blunt and perhaps foul instnimeiit, like the common sickle used 
for this purpose. This disease, as is well known, generally appears 
on the sixth or twelfth day after birth, and this is the reason why 
these days have been, among most of the Indian castes, selected as 
the time for tlie rites of purification. This demon, like All his kin, 
detests foul smells, so they bum bran, leather, horns, /wid anything 
else wliicli gives a fetid smoke in the neighbourhood of the mother, 
and all the foul clothes, etc., are carefully taken away by the mid- 
wife and buried in the ground, as, like all the lower tril)Og, the 
Bhangis have an intense dread of menstiual and parturition blood* 
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Ai&ang Hie lAl Be^e the rite of paiificetbn is complete on the 
sixth day, and after the mother has been bathed at^ dressed in 
okan elotbes, she is taken outside at night to see the stars, while 
her husband staiids close to her with a bludgeon to ward evil spirits 
from her. Then a tiny full of food is brought, and all her women 
friends join in eating with the mother. In return, the friends 
send a coat and cap for the child. Among the Helas the rite of 
purification ends on the twelfth day. After the Chamirin is 
dismissed Bhangis do not, as other low castes do, call in the wife 
of the barber to attend the mother. A Br&hman is usually called 
in to select a name for the child, and then the birth hair is shaven. 
Some of the more advanced Bhangis are more careful in perfoiming 
the rites^of purification common to the superior castes. At the age 
of five or six many of them have their children's ears bored at 
shrines like that of Kilika Mii and the Vindhyabasini Devi of 
Bindhdohal. On this occasion they offer a goat or ram, or cakes, 
and pour some spirits on the ground. Among the llclas of Mir- 
zapur, when the mother first leaves her room, she offers a burnt, 
sacrifice (dem), and makes an offering to Ganga Mai. 

64. The Bhangis appeal* to be in the intermediate stage 

between burial and cremation. In Benares, 

Daath nkM. 

according to Mr. Greeven, most of them are 
buried. The Ldl Begis and Shaikh Mehtaro burn nothing ; while 
the others scorch the face or hand and then bury. The funeral 
rites are the same for men and women. The body is bathed, accord- 
ing to sex, by the baiber or his wife, but in peihaps most cases 
this is done by one of the relations. The two thumbs and the two 
great toes are fastened together with strips of cloth. It is then 
deposited, attired in a loin cloth, on a new mat, and sprinkled with 
camphor and water, or rose water. The Shaikh Mehtars use the 
ordinary Muhammadan cerecloths. The clansmen carry the body to 
the grave-yard on a bedstead, which each takes a turn in raising. 
With MusalmS^ns eveiy member of the procession repeats the creed 
{Kalima), while with N^nakshihis the B&ba advances in front reading 
the sacred volume (jffrantk). Baoh sub-caste has its separate grave- 
yard ; but the custodian is always a Mnsalrndn. Takyad&r or 
custodian receives four annas for reading the funeral prayers 
(jandsa ii namdz) ; the grave-digger {belddr) six annas for digging 
the grave ; and the carpenter four annas for supplying a plank for 
the grave. Two dansmen descend into the grave to receive the 
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eorpae as it is lowered, ^iihet method of iatermai^ Isioml 
{ifa^ili)^ or vertical {ianiOqeki), is adopted. The sheet iswitli- 
drawn for a moment from the face of the corpse to allow it one 
last g^limpse of the heavens^ while with Musalmins the &oe is 
turned towards Mecca, The sheet is replaced and the plank 
depositedi on which each clansman flings a handful of dust, A 
sheet is extended over the grave^ and a viaticum, consisting of 
bread, sweetmeats, and some water, is laid upon it ; each clansman 
qprinkles a little water and crumbles a little sweetmeats and 
bread on the mound. An earthen vessel is reversed over the grave ; 
but sweepers do not observe the ceremony of withdrawing ten 
paces, nor, of course, is the FUtiha recited, except for Musalmans. 
At the moment of leaving the grave-yard it is not unusual for 
each mourner to fling a pebble over his shoulder to bar the ghost. 
The custodian pounces on the sheet as his perquisite, except in the 
case of sweepers who come from the Nawabi Mulk (Delhi, Eampur, 
and Lucknow), in which case he retains it, shut up in the pot wliich 
was reversed over the mound, until forty days after the funemi, 

55. The more respectable Hindu sweepers sometimes burn the 
dead, and, if possible, induce some of the meaner class of Brahmans 
to mutter a few spells while they burn the coi-pse themselves. 

56. The subsequent ceremonies are more or less elaborate 
according to the means of the family. Thus, among the Shaikh 
Mehtars of Benares, according to Mr. Greeven, in the morning of 
the third day after the funeral, the clansmen, male and female, are 
collected at the house of the deceased, and a vessel is handed round 
containing sweetmeats, rose-water, and betel. In Musal man house- 
holds the children recite the Kalima, and count grains of the chick 
pea, like the beads of a rosaiy, to the name of the Almiglity. On 
the same evening the clansmen with their women are feasted on 
boiled rice. No ceremonies arc observed on the tenth {daswtn) or 
twentieth (dfjfwin) day after death. On the fortieth day {ckehlam, 
ehdli$w&n) the spirit of the departed, which has hitherto haunted 
the death chamber, is expelled in the following way : — The relatives, 
male and female, are feasted till about 11 p.m. An earthen vessel, 
half filled with water, is dcjiosited, witli bread, a few sweetmeats, 
and some boiled pulse, under a bedstead. Over this bedstead the 
sweepers from the Nawab’s territory, as defined above, require tlie 
custodian of the grave to extend the sheet, whicli he has retained as 
described already. Over this, with Musalmans, some low*class 
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me&dicftnt, umally the eastodian of the cemetery, repe^ (iie 
Kalima or creed, while with Ninakpanthis the B&baji reeites from 
the sacred volume {granth). At 4 as the mendicant ceases^ 
the male relations should proceed to the cemetery, fling the earthen 
vessel upon the grave, and depart, leaving the provisions with the 
sheet, in the case of Nawdbi sweepera, to the custodian as his 
perquisite. The terror of ghosts usually prevents this rite being 
duly performed, and in most cases they content themselves wilh 
breaking the vessel at the cross roads, and when it has once been 
broken the g^ost is released. 

57. In Benares the Helas and the Shaikhs do the Uja and bafii 
rites, for the propitiation of the dead, like MusalmSns. The Lil Begis 
and Ghdzipuri Rivvats offer water for ten days. The vessel {hdnri) 
containing water with a hole in the bottom is hung on a ptpal tree. 
They observe the pitrapah^ha or fortnight of the dead. The wor- 
shipper stands in running water and offers some to liis deceased 
ancestors. Some offer a kind of pinda or saci*ed ball of rice. No 
Br&hman takes part in this kind of sraddlia. In fact, though 
Bhangis asseit the fact, it does not appear certain that Brahmans 
superintend any of their ceremonies. In the absence of a Brahman, 
the son, giandson, or brother of the deceased officiates. Though it 
is said not to be so among the Benares Bhangis, it seems to be usual 
to give the preference to the son-in-iaw or sister^ s son in j^erforming 
the death ceremonies. 

68. The religion of the sweepers is a curious mixture of various 
Beligion. faiths. Some, as we have seen, piofess to be 

Hindus, others Musalmans, and others Sikhs. 
But though these two latter religions avowedly preach the equality 
of all men, they refuse to recognise sweepers as brethren in the faith. 
In Benares the Bawats are said to be as bad Hindus as the Shaikhs 
are indifferent Muhammadans, and the Chaudhari of Ilelas could 
say only tliat he professed the Ilela religion. But the experience of 
the last Faujdb Census has shown the imiK}ssibility of classing 
their beliefs under any oiio detiniio creed. Some ninety-five ]>er 
cent of the Chfihras of the Province did, it is true, record 
themselves as professing some religion which might be assumed 
to be peculiar to them, such as Lai Begi, Balmiki, or Balashahi ; 
but, as Mr. Maclagan observes’ : While there is no doubt 
that we should be complying with Hindu feeling in excluding 
the Chdhra from the list of Hindus, should we also exclude tho 
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CSoLtxAr ? And; if the Chamfa*; why not the SAnei ? And ehoiild 
the Oftgra; the Megh; and the Kbatik follow ? And, in &ct; where 
10 the line to be drawn ? In the absence of any clear decision on 
this point; it will be best to adhere to the present system and in- 
clude all as Hindns/^ At the last Census of these provinces 
£;65;967 persons recorded themselves as votaries of Lftl Beg. To 
the east of the province many are worshippers of the PSnchon Pir. 
To the west Shaikh Sadda and Guru Nanak are worshipped. We 
have already given some of the legends connected with the tribal 
saint LSI Heg. Guga or Zihir Pir is again held in high respect 
by the sweepers of the Western Districts* They consider that he 
cures the blind; lunatics, and leperS; and has the power of bestowing 
offspring on barren wives. His shrine is a small, round building, 
with a com tyard and flags hung from a neighbouring tree. On the 
shrine is laid a leaf platter containing a chip of the wood of the pUu 
tree {Catena arhorea), a flower of the kartl or caper bush, and some 
bdjra millet. The tomb is then rubbed with sandalwood, and this 
substance is consideied a cure for various diseases. A goat is some* 
times offered at a neighbouring shrine known as Gorakhn&th kd. qila ; 
and every Lalbegi erects in his house a standard ( nithdn ) in the 
form of a trident (/riW/ ) in honor of Zahir Pir. In the eastern 
parts of these provinces, where distance overcomes the zeal for pil- 
grimage, it is usual for the Bhangis to carry round the sacred symbol 
of the Pir in the month of Bhadon, and raise contributions. 

59. Ghazi Miy&n, again, is a favourite object of worship by 
Bhangis, They have corrupted the standard legend of the 
saint into a mass of extraordinary hagiology. According to one 
version MS.mal and her father Sarsa fled from Delhi to Ghazni on 
account of the tyranny of Prithivi Rlja. There Sal§r S4hu married 
M&mal, and Saa-sa managed to persuade Sultan MahmM to attack 
Prithivi K&ja. His tomb at Bahrmch is a favourite place of Bhangi 
pilgrimage. The Dafili priests of the tomb perform all the rites. 
One of them wears the figure of a horse on his waist ; others 
follow him in a wild dance, singing the praises of Shfih Madftr. 
All this is in commemoration of the marriage of Ghflzi Miyin, which 
is said to have taken place the day before his martyrdom. 

60. Bhangis, again, have an army of local deities, such ae in 
Lucknow, KAle Gora, Baram GusAin, Narsinha, and Bnddbi 
Prasftdi. They believe largely in various evil spirits, the Bh&t| 
she Deo, the Bir, the Kfikehasa, and the Chureb They observe, if 
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HmdnSi the festivals of the faith, such as the Diwili, Ohiai 
Mij&n k& hy&h, the Basant, ^d, and Muharram, which are aU 
observed by the L&l Begis of Benares ; while the Ghlzipori BAwats 
celebrate the Fachainydni the Diwili, the Dithwan, the Khichari, 
the Holi^ and Ghftzi Miyin M byih. The Helas observe the HoH, 
the Muharram, and the marriage of Ghdzi MiyAn, and the Shaikh 
Mditars, the last, with the oi'dinary feasts of IslAm. The common 
oaths in use are Parameswar gasm and K/iuda gasm. The LAI Begis 
also swear by their patron saint. They plaster a place with cow- 
dung, place a vessel of water inside it with a copy of the genealogy 
( kuni ), and the person swearing faces the Ka'ba and swears with 
the book in his hand. 


Sooial rules. 


61 . Among the Hindu Bhangis of Lucknow, the women can- 
not wear the boddice (angina), chemisette 
{iurti), or gold ornaments, and do not bore the 

nose for a ring. Muhammadan Bhangi women do not weai' gold 
ornaments or sky-blue {ainidni) or lac bangles (chdri). The use of 
brass ornaments is considered unlucky, but those of alloy are allowed. 
They prefei’ earthen to metal cooking vessels, and no Bhangi will 
plant the ler tree [zizyphuH jujuba) or the bamboo before his 
door. The elder brother cannot touch the wife of his younger 
brother, and he can cat with no woman but his own sister. If he 
touch a Dom he must purify liimself before doing any other work. 
He will not cat food touched by a Dom or Dhobi, and the husband and 
wife ^fill not mention each other by their names. Of all tiibes the 
Dom, though he is admitted to be akin to the Bhangi, is held in parti- 
cular abhoiTcnce. Their niles of food vaiy with the religion they 
profess. Thus, Shaikh Mehtars will not eat pork, and some of the 
Hindu Bhangis will not eat beef. Tlie Helas profess to eat the 
leavings of only liigh caste Hindus. No Bhangi, it appears, will eat 
monkeys, unclovcn footed animals, scaleless fish, crocodiles, lizards, 
snakes, jackals, rats, or other vermin. The LAI Begis salute in the 
form Hd»i! Bdfn / Yddalldh! and Ilardam Allah! To elders, they say 
Satdm! or Satndmko! Brahmans they salute with Mahdrdj! or Pdla* 
ga%. The Ghazipuri llawats and Ilelas salute everybody with 
Rdm ! Hdm! with the exception of MusalmAns, to whom they say 
saldM or bandttgt ; and pd lagan to Brahmans. Shaikhs use the woid 
zaldm only. 

62 . The occupations of the Bhangi arc manifold. Speaking of the 
scavenger trills of the PanjSb, Mr. Ibbetsen 
says “ Socially they are the lowest of the 
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km, even lower perbftps than the vagrant Skrm, and the gip^ Nat, 
and, as a rule, they^ can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of 
the social ladder, though some sections of the tribe have mounted 
ihe first one or two steps. Their hereditary profession is scavenger* 
ing, sweeping the houses and streets, working up, carrying to the 
fields and distributing manure, and in cities and village houses, where 
the women are strictly secluded, removing night soil. They keep 
those impure animals, pigs, and fowls ; they and the leather* 
workers alone eat the flesh of animals who have died of disease or 
by a natural death. Together with the vagrants and gypsies 
they are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, from which they 
make winnowing fans and other articles used in agriculture.^' In 
these Provinces their occupation is to remove filth, to sweep the 
houses and roads, to play on the flute or tambourine {ihaHai daf ) 
at marriages and other social occasions. They also conduct what is 
called the roshanchauki at marriages, or when solemn vows {manna f) 
are made. Some of them are noted for their musical ability. The 
Hela makes winnowing fans and sieves {sdp, chhalni), and some of 
the Shaikhs are collectors and appliers of leeches. The Bdnsphor 
makes baskets, mats, etc. The Dhanuks are fowlers and watchmen. 
They serve in the bands of native princes, and their women are 
midwives. To the west of the Province the Dhes, a class of 
Lai Begis, act as hangmen and killers of pariah dogs. The Dhanuks 
and Bftnsphors will not remove night-soil, and the Shaikhs will not 
do this work at public latrines. Their implements ai’c the broom 
ifidra) and the rib bone of an ox {panja), with which they scrape 
np filth. Many of them are the hereditary priests of Sltala, and 
arrange the ofterings of pigs released at her shrine ; others serve 
Bhfimiya and similar local godlings. As a rule Bhangi women bear 
an indifferent character. 

63. In some places Bhangis are true village menials and receive 
a patch of rent-free land or some allowances at harvest in return for 
their services. In our cities, paiticularly in places like Mirzapur, 
where they are not numerous, they are much given to combination 
among themselves. They resent the settlement of new members of 
the tribe and allot the houses of the residents into certaih beats 
{halga, ildqa) each of which is served by a Bhangi and his wife. 
They call the occupants of such houses their ** parishioners " {jaj mdn ) , 
and fiercely resent the intrusion of any strange Bhangi within the 
beat ; in fact most of the cases which come before the council relate 
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to disputes oi this kind. There is also a distinct local organisatioa 
among them* Thus in the Districts about Benares the Ghdaipuri 
Rawats are divided into four great local sections, each of which has 
its own subordinate council. These four are the jurisdiction cl 
the Cbaudhaari of the city of Benares ; the GhSzipur Chaudhari of 
the KaswSr mat or ckatdi^ which is the technical term for the 
jurisdiction ; the Karsara Chaudhari of the Kariydr ehaidi, who 
lives at Karsara near Chundr in the Mirzapur District ; and fourth* 
ly, the Sanapur Chaudhari of the Chaualis chatdi in Azamgarh* 
The last is by far the most influential of the four. It appears that 
the chatdi never meets as a body except to discuss some vei-y im- 
portant question affecting thesub-caste as a whole. 
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Debra Diliii 

59 

... 

M. 

746 

... 

2,662 

... 

8,467 

Sah&ranpnr • 

95 

... 

72 

6,057 

... 

23,890 

5 

30,119 

Mnaaffarnagar 

378 

258 

... 

16,128 

... 

13,003 


29,857 

Meerut • 

4,770 

... 

... 

30,297 


23,402 

91 

58,560 

Bnlandehafar . 

... 

... 

... 

2,859 

... 

27,939 


80,798 

Aligarh . 

... 

... 

64 

8,228 

766 

20,186 


29,244 

Mathura . , 

... 

14 

57 

1,231 

... 

11,953 

31 

13,286 

Agra • 

... 

... 

... 

10,707 

47 

5,031 

663 

16,430 

Farnikh4Ud . 

.. 

... 

.. 

5,840 

53 

1,259 

3 

7,155 

Maiupuri • j 

... 

... 

... 1 

8.870 

484 

682 

... 


EUwah « 

... 

... 

1,069 

4,043 

127 

913 

45 

6,196 

Etah , 

27 

... 

8 

4,612 

4,662 

4,042 

... 

18351 

Daroillj . 

... 

... 

••• 

8,925 


5,807 

... 

14,782 

1 

Bijnor . 

4C3 

... 

... 

11,399 

- 

1,286 

... 

13,148 

BudAun • 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

17,337 

... 

17,337 

MorAdAUd . 

32 

210 


11,199 

... 

13,187 

14 

24,648 

ShAfajahAopur . 

... 

... 

... 

5,146 

53 

2,409 

225 

7,883 

Pilibhit . 

... 

1 

... 

3,800 

... 

1,170 

8 

4,379 

Cawapur • 


65 

892 

3,698 

... 

8,356 

63 

6,574 
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1 

1 
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4 

1 

1 
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Fatelq^iir 

... 
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38 

8 

3,016 

46 

3,875 

B&nda • 



... 

... 


««• 

11 

11 

Hunlipar 

see 

... 

139 

... 

... 

163 

41 

368 

AUahibAd . 

... 

... 


556 

... 

6,859 

644 

9,319 

JhAxul • 

... 


36 

1,444 

72 

820 

180 

s.sse 

J&lann • 

... 

... 

... 

951 

... 

1,826 

531 

8,806 

Lftlitpur* • 

... 

... 

... 

123 

... 

455 

188 

711 

Benares . 

... 

... 

... 

144 


1,126 

812 

2,082 

Mirsapur • 

... 

... 

144 

13 


878 


1,465 

Jannpnr. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

15 

1.751 

1,766 

Ohuipnr • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,860 

477 

1367 

Ballia • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•e« 

1,348 

120 

1,468 

Gorakhpur • 


... 


88 

... 

1,466 

2,025 

8,829 

Baiti • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,815 

1,095 

3,410 

Asamgarh 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

1,772 

1,785 

'Knmaun • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

m 

... 

692 

GarhwAl. 

«e« 

... 

... 

1 

... 

126 

... 

126 

Tar&i . 

275 

... 

... 

2,116 

... 

'mm 

... 

2,781 

Lnoknow • 


675 

813 


e»* 

2,867 

1,424 

e,045 

Un&o 

... 


457 

8 

... 

80 O 

20 

1,673 

B &6 Bareli • 

... 

... 


... 

... 

693 

14 

1.187 

Sitapor • • 

6 

39 

... 

2,747 


1,186 

305 

4,283 

Hardoi . 


... 

... 

4,496 

• •• 


... 

5,52.7 

Kheri 


... 

... 

3,.522 

18 

SSI 


4,181 

Fais&bad 

... 

5 

6.54 

417 

... 

426 

1,212 

2,714 

Gunda . 

... 

... 

665 

932 

... 

246 

130 

1,993 

BahiAioh 

... 

1 

««e 

809 

... 

687 

586 

2,088 

BnlUnpnr 

... 

... 

761 

... 

... 

1,145 

593 

2,409 

Fart&bgarh • 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

1,S!>3 

433 

14)90 

Bkrabanki • 

... 

... 

... 


pm 

36 

818 

2,801 

Total 

6,105 

2»288 

7,977 



210,792 

17,385 

4,14*532 
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Bhftnilli ^atiL— A criimnal tribe found ehiefly in RoUl- 
kband and Otidh. Th^ are merely one branch of the Sftnstya 
tribe, known ^ewhere as Beriya, HIbura, or Kanjar. The deriva* 
tion of the word is uncertain. Some connect it with Bhfit, as some 
Sftnsiyas act as bards or genealogists to some RSjpnts and J&ts : 
others say it comes from bhdnti (Sanskrit, bkinna, broken 
with reference to the miscellaneous elements of which th^ are 
composed. There is a tribe of the same name in Central India who 
are also known as Dumar or Kolhati, who are wandering athletes 
and worship Narayan and the bamboo, with which all their feats 
are accomplished, When they bury their dead they place rice and 
oil at the head of the grave, and draw the happiest omens of the 
state of the departed frona crows visiting the spot.* 

2. The Bhdntus of tliese Provinces follow exactly the customs 
of the kindred tribes of Beriya, Habura and Sansiya. 


Diiiribuiion of the Bhdntuo according to the Cencue of 189L 


District. 

Number. 

DlBTRlOT. 

Number. 

Agra .... 

3 

GliAzipur . • 

12 

Bareilly • 

17 

Kheri . . , 

9 

BndAun , • 

98 

Sult&npur • 

231 

MoiidAbAd . 

2 

Total 

CO 


^ Balfour ; Journal Atiatic Society of Bengal, N. S. XIII. ; QuBthorpe, Notee 
on Criminal Tribee, 46, eqq , ; Bowuey, %oild Tribee, 21. 








